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The houſe of Commons aboliſh monarchy, with the 
legiſlative power of the Lords, and eſtabliſh a 
Republic. Trial and execution of the Duke 
of Hamilton, with other leaders of the Royaliſt 


faction. Diſcontent and revolt of the Level- 
lers. Reduction; f that party. Affairs of 
Ireland. Death and character of Iretou. 


Continuation of the affairs of Ireland, to the to- 
tal reduction and new ſettlement of that country. 


the execution of the ſentence of death 


an act prohibiting the proclaiming any individua 
to be King of the Engliſh empire. The royal 
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O ſooner was the throne vacated by Ann. 1648. 


on the perſon of Charles, than the Com- The houſe 
mons, 9 to the example of the Romans of Commons 
10 


n of their regal tyrants, paſſed aboliſh 
| monarchy, 
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arms were taken down from all public offices and 
courts *; the royal titles erafed out of public 


writings *; the oaths of allegiance and ſupre- 


macy aboliſhed; a new great ſeal was created *, 
bearing the inſcription, © The great ſeal of Eng- 
land;” the impreſſion on the national coin was 


altered from its monarchical ſtyle to the Engliſh 


arms, bearing the inſcription, “ The common- 
wealth of England“; and that there might re- 
main no objects to excite an ambition which 
might prove dangerous to the liberty of the re- 
public, not only the crown-lands and fee-farm- 
rents were put up to fale, but alfo the regalia, the 
rich furniture in the royal palaces, and all the ex- 
penſive magnificence of monarchy. 

Tae Lords, who through the whole month of 
January had continued to meet and exerciſe 
their judicial capacity, without having taken an 
notice of the acts of power exerted by the ſingle 
authority of the Commons, after the King's exe- 
cution made an unſucceſsful attempt to preſerve 
to their order a ſhare in the new legiſlature. On 
the ſecond of February, in a meeting to which 


2 At this time the King's ſtatue in the Exchange 
was thrown down, and on the pedeſtal was inſcribed, 


& In the firſt year of Freedom, by God's bleſſing | 


reſtored.”? 
b 'Three days preceding the execution the Commons 


had altered the old ſtyle of the proceedings in the courts. 


of juſtice to, Cuftodes Libertatis Angliæ, Authoritate Par- 


liamenti. 


The arms of England were engraven on one ſide, 
and on the reverſe the portraiture of the houſe of Com- 
mons, circumſcribed, “ In the firſt year of Freedom, by 
God's bleſſing reſtored, 1648.” The commiſſioners 
appointed the keepers ot the great ſeal were, W hitlock, 
Keeble, and Liſle. They were ſtyled the Keepers of 


the Liberties of England. 
« On the reverſe, the croſs and harp, with the 
motto, „“ God with us.” 


the 
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the judges and all the peers reſiding in the capi- Ann, 1648. 


tal had been ſummoned, a meſſage was ſent to 
the Commons, That the Lords had appointed 
nine of their body to join with a proportionable 
number of the lower houſe, to confider of the ſet- 
tlement of the government of England and Ire- 
land. The ſpirit of democracy ran at this time 
too high among the Commons to ſuffer any co- 
partnerſhip with men inveſted with particular 
diſtinctions. Three ſucceſſive days the lords 
meſſengers returned without even gaining ad- 
mittance. On the fourth application the Com- 
mons took the matter into conſideration, paſſed 
a negative (by a majority of forty-four againſt 
twenty-nine) on the queſtion, Whether they 
ſhould take the advice of the houſe of Peers in 
the exerciſe of the legiſlative power; and reſolv- 
ed, without diviſion, That that aflembly was 
uſeleſs, dangerous, and onght to be aboliſhed. 
To this reſolution immediately ſucceeded the 


following: © It has been found by experience, 


and this houſe does declare, That the office of a 
King in this nation, and to have the power 
thereof in any ſingle perſon, is unneceſſary, bur- 
thenſome, and dangerous to the liberty, ſafety, 
and public intereſt of the people of this nation, 


and therefore ought to be aboliſhed.” Two acts 


were paſled to the purport of theſe reſolutions “; 
and the Commons, taking both the legiſlative and 
the executive powers of government into their 
own hands, altered their ſtyle from that of the 
houſe of Commons to the Parliament of the cam- 
monwealth of England, and crected a council of 


The act which aboliſhed the upper houſe retained 
to its members an entire copartnerſhip of privilege with 


the reſt of their fellow-citizens; peers and their chil— 


dren being rendered capable to el-& or be elected as 
knights or burgeſſes. 
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God's bleſſing reſtored, 1648.” The commiſſioners 
appointed the keepers of the great ſeal were, W hitlock, 
Keeble, and Liſle. They were ſtyled the Keepers of 
the Liberties of England. 

« On the reverſe, the croſs and harp, with the 
motto, “ God with us.“ 
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the judges and all the peers reſiding in the capi- Ann, 1648. 


tal had been ſummoned, a meſſage was ſent to 
the Commons, That the Lords had appointed 
nine of their body to join with a proportionable 
number of the lower houſe, to confider of the ſet- 
tlement of the government of England and Ire- 
land. The ſpirit of democracy ran at this time 
too high among the Commons to ſuffer any co- 
partnerſhip with men inveſted with particular 
diſtinctions. Three ſucceſſive days the lords 
meſſengers returned without even gaining ad- 
mittance. On the fourth application the Com- 
mons took the matter into conſideration, paſſed 
a negative (by a majority of forty- four againſt 
twenty-nine) on the queſtion, Whether they 
ſhould take the advice of the houſe of Peers in 
the exerciſe of the legiſlative power; and reſolv- 
ed, without diviſion, That that aſſembly was 
uſeleſs, dangerous, and onght to be aboliſhed. 
To this reſolution immediately ſucceeded the 
following: © It has been found by experience, 
and this houſe does declare, That the office of a 
King in this nation, and to have the power 
thereof in any ſingle perſon, is unneceſſary, bur- 
thenſome, and dangerous to the liberty, ſafety, 
and public intereſt of the people of this nation, 
and therefore ought to be aboliſhed.” Two acts 
were paſſed to the purport of theſe reſolutions ©; 
and the Commons, taking both the legiſlative and 
the executive powers of government into their 
own hands, altered their ſtyle from that of the 
houſe of Commons to the Parliament of the com- 
monwealth of England, and erected a council of 


* The act which aboliſhed the upper houſe retained 
to its members an entire copartnerſhip of privilege with 
the reſt of their fellow-citizens; peers and their chil- 
dren being rendered capable to elect or be elected as 
knights or burgeſſes. 
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Ann. 1648. tate, to act and proceed according to the inſtruc- 
tions they ſhould from time to time give them 
The council of ſtate was compoſed of thirty-nine 
perſons , and the Commons, who now poſſeſſed 
the ſupreme authority of the nation without co- 
nerſhip, of no more than ninety; a paucity 
of number which ſubjected them to much ſcurri- 
lous animadverſion and witticiſm from the ad- 
verſary *. x | 
Trial and Tuner leaders of the King's party in the laſt 
execution of civil war fell a ſacrifice to the ſafety of the infant 
the duke of republic : Theſe were, the duke of Hamilton, the 
Hamilton, earl of Holland, and the lord Capel *, who, in a 
with other ſentence 
Royaliſts. : Sl 
f 'The whole executive power of government was, 
by the inſtructions of the Commons, committed to the 
council of ſtate, who were entruſted with ſuch autho- 
rity for the ſpace of one year. 
The earls of Denbigh, Mulgrave, Pembroke, Saliſ- 
bury, lords Grey, Fairfax, Liſle, lord Grey of Groby, 
Rolles, St. John, Wilde, Bradſhaw, Cromwell, Skippon, 
Pickering, Maſſam, Haſelrig, Harrington, Vane junior, 
' Danvers, Armine, Mildmay, Conſtable, Pennington, 
Wilſon, Whitlock, Martin, Ludlow, Stapleton, Heving- 
- ham, Wallop, Hutchinſon, Bond, Popham, Valentine, 
Walton, Scot, 3 
The parliament made an order, that ſuch of the ſe- 
cluded members as would enter their diſſent againſt the 
vote, That the King's conceſſions were a ground for 
ſettling the peace of the nation, ſhould have liberty to 
reſume their feats as ſenators. Seven of the ſecluded 
members, the leaſt noxious to the governing powers, 
on compliance with the above-mentioned order, received 
the benefit of this permiſſion. Writs to places where 
the parliament hoped the republican intereſt would pre- 
vail were iſſued. The earl of Saliſbury, for the town 
f of Lynn in Norfolk, and the Lord Howard of Eſcrike, 
for the city of Carliſle, were the only peers who took 
the advantage which the law allowed for their election 
into the repreſentative body. 
i The Preſbyterian parliament had had ſuch a ten- 
derneſs for theſe criminals, that they had only voted 
GEE them 
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ſentence of death paſſed on them by a ſecond-high Ann. 1648. 


court of juſtice, received the puniſhment due to 
a vicious ambition, which had preferred the inte- 
reſts of a few individuals to the peace, the happi- 
neſs, and the glory of fociety.*. The duke of 
Hamilton, a weak unſteady man, whoſe conduct 
had continually fluctuated from the courtier to 
the patriot, and from the patriot to the courtier !, 
died unregretted by either party; the earl of Hol- 
land, who had added treachery to inconſtancy, 
deſpiſed by both parties”, but the lord Capel, 
| | though 


them to baniſhment, and fined the duke of Hamilton 
one hundred thouſand pounds, Hamilton ſaid on his 
trial, That the Scots had had ſtronger invitations from 


- this party to make this invaſion than to make the other 


two againſt the tyranny of Charles's government. 
* A ſimilar ſentence, by the ſame court of juſtice, had 
paſſed on the earl of Norwich and Sir John Owen ; but 
they obtained a pardon, On ſentence being paſſed on 
Sir John Owen, the thick-ſkulled Welchman made a 
low reverence, and told the court, It was a great honor 
to a poor gentleman of Wales to loſe his life with ſuch - 
noble lords. Owen was prevented from receiving this 
mark of diſtinction by the generoſity of Ireton, who re- 
minded the Parliament, that there had been great en- 
deavours uſed to ſave all the lords, but there was one 
commoner for whom no man had ſpoken a word ; he 
therefore deſired he might be ſaved by the mere motive 
and goodneſs of the houſe. 

Langhorn, Powell, and Poyer were, by a court-mar- 


tial condemned to caſt lots for their lives. Poyer drew 
the lot of death, and was accordingly ſhot. 


| By the duke of Hamilton's conduct, in keeping 
Clear of any connection with the Engliſh parliament 
after he had entered England with an army, it is plain 
that he meant to reſtore the King without terms. Ra- 
pin, vol. XII. p. 492, & /egq. p. 518, & ſeg. 

n It was the jealouſy which commonly ſubſiſts among 
the ſervants of Kings which had at firſt occaſioned the 
earl of Holland to oppoſe the royal intereſt ; but finding 
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Ann. 1648. though once diſtinguiſhed as a friend to Liberty, 
yet as a title had immutably fixed him to the in- 
tereſts of the crown, in high renown with the ca- 
valiers, who, miſtaking inſolence for magnanimity, 
ſuperſtition for religion, and an obſtinate adhe- 
rence to. particular intereſts for patriotiſm, have 
handed him down to poſterity adorned with al! 
the epithets of heroiſm * _ bi 1 

Ann. 1649. Ir was not the formidable factions of Cavalier 

Diſcontent and Preſbyterian alone whoſe enmity the Engliſh 

and revolt of Parliament had at this time to dread. The trueſt 

5 Level- friends to Liberty of their own party were diſ- 

2 corny with the oligarchical form into which they 
had modelled the government, and the undivided 
authority they had aſſumed to themſelves. A pe- 

tition, with articles for the ſettlement of the 

nation on a new plan, had been ſent up to the 
Commons from the general, lord Fairfax, and the 

council of officers, immediately after that aſſem- 

bly had determined to proceed againſt the King's 

Parl. Hiſt. If They demanded, the ſovereign authority to 

vol. XVIII. pe lodged in a repreſentative aſſembly, compoſed 


that the ſame talents which make a great figure in a 
court are not of the exalted kind to entitle a man to 
lead in a popular government, he grew more jealous of 
the prevajhng powers, and entered into thoſe meaſures 
for the KIs reſtoration which brought himſelf to the 
block, in an advanced age and in a declining ſtate of 
health. 3 

2 The duke of Hamilton, at his trial, had pleaded in- 
dependence on the Engliſh laws: He was told, that his 
having accepted an Englith title, and taking a ſeat in the 
Engliſh parliament, had rendered him a citizen of Eng- 
land, and ſubject to its laws. With as little ſucceſs the 
lord Capel had urged a promiſe of life from the lord 
Fairfax, that general declaring, that, as commander in 
chief, he had promiſed the priſoner an exemption from 
military juſtice, but without intention that it ſhould ex- 
empt him from the juſtice of the civil authority. State 
7 rials, vol. I. p. 565, & ſeg. R 
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power, according to 
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of four hundred perſons, biennially elected by Ann. * 


counties, cities, and boroughs, more equally pro- 
portioned with electors than the preſent diſtribu- 
tion; that all the natives or denizens of England, 
being not perſons who received. alms, or ſervants 
receiving wages, ſhould have the privilege of an 
elective voice; and that no member of a council 
of ſtate, nor any officer of any falary forces in the 
army or garriſons, nor any treaſurer or receiver of 
public money, ſhould, while ſuch, be capable of 
election in the repreſentative. 

Tazse, with ſome proper limitations of the 
ſovereign power, cautious againſt the King's party 
having voices in the election of the firſt and ſecond 
repreſentative, and propoſals relative to the eſta- 
bliſhment of religious liberty, were the heads of 
the petition ſent up by the army to the Com- 
mons. It was ſtyled; ** The agreement of the 
People; and was to the ſame purport as a former 
agreement of the party called Levellers. The 
Parliament were not only filent concerning any 
intention of diſſolving their body (though their 

the propoſitions of the army, 

was to have terminated on the laſt day of April 
1649), but treated with a high tone of authority 
thoſe of the party who ventured to ſhew diſcon- 
tent at their proceedings *. A conduct ſo ill ſuited 
| to 


»One Lockier ſuffered death; and for a petition in 
which the party had demanded reformation in point of 
lawful toleration, in point of religion, the equal admi- 
ſtration of law to petſons of all conditions, the aboliſh- 
ment of tythes, and other articles of rhe fame nature, 
the petitioners (being troopers) were tried by a court- 
martial, and on ſeveral of them was inflicted the pu- 
niſhment of riding the wooden horſe. This ſeverity 
was ſo far from intimidating the party, that a petition, 
in which they complained of the arbitrary influence of 
three or four military grandees over the ſupreme autho- 
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to the independent ſpirit of the Levellers, pro- 
voked them to aſſemble at Burford, to the number 


of 


rity of the nation; and in which they demanded that 
the government ſhould ceaſe an illegal proſecution they 
had commenced againſt Lilbourn and three other leaders 
of the party, for a pamphet they had publiſhed, called 
England's Second Chains, was ſigned by ten thouſand 
perſons, and ſeconded by a female petition of the ſame 
tendency. Theſe movements of the party not having 
the effect to intimidate the government into milder or 
juſter meaſures, Lilbourn and his three aſſociates, tho? 
under confinertent, had the courage to print a narra- 
tive of all that paſſed between them and the council of 
ſtate, with a new model of government, entitled, An 
Agreement of the free People of England. It was a 
better model than any which had been yet offered to 
the public; and as it directs the reformation of all the 
grievances which the people of England then labored 
under, and which to this very-day they do with equal 
weight ſuſtain, I ſhall give abſtracts of the moſt impor- 
tant articles. Parliaments were to be annual, inſtead of - 
biennial, and the members not capable of re-election 
till after the intervention of one repreſentative. "The 
executive powers of government, during the adjourn- 
ments of Parliament, were to be exerciſed by commit- 
tees of Parliament, inſtead of a council of ſtate. The 
exerciſe of the ſupreme power, with the limitations 
eſtabliſhed by the Petition of Right, was to be bound 
ain all religious matters, touching the rights of conſci— 
ence. They were not empowered to impreſs or con- 
ſtrain any perſon to military ſervice, either by ſea or 
land; © Every man's conſcience, ſays the Agreement, 
being to be ſatisfhed in the juſtneſs of that cauſe wherein 
he hazards his own life, or may deſtroy another's.” 
They were not empowered to give judgment on per— 
ſon or eſtate, in any caſe where the laws were ſilent, or 
to puniſh any perſon for refuſing to anſwer queſtions 
againſt himſelf in criminal caſes. They were not em- 
powered to continue or make any law to prevent any 
perſon or perſons from trading in foreign ſtates. They 
were not empowered to continue exciſe or cuſtoms upon 
any fort of tood, wares, or commodities longer than 
four 
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the moſt part ſoldiers and veterans, yet, deceived 
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of five thouſand ; but though this body were for Ann. 1649. 


by 


four months after the beginning of the firſt repreſenta- 
tive; © Being, both of them, favs the Agreement, bur- 
thenſome and oppreſſive on trade, and expenſive in the 
receipt.” They were not empowered to make or con- 
tinue any law whereby the real and perſonal eſtate of 
any ſubje& ſhould be exempted from the payment of 
their debts, or to impriſon the perſon of any man for 


debt; „It being, ſays the Agreement, both unchriſ- 


tian in itſeli, and no advantage to the creditors.” The 
were not empowered to continue or make any law for 


taking away the life of the ſubject, except for the crime 


of murder, {or heinous offences deſtructive to human ſo- 
ciety, or for endeavoring by force to deſtroy the Agree- 
ment. In capital offences, recompence was to be made 
to the party damnified, as well out of the eſtate of the 
male factor as by loſs of life. They were not empow- 
ered to impoſe miniſters on the people, but to give free 
liberty to the pariſhioners of every pariſh to chooſe 
ſuch as themſelves ſhould approve, provided none be 
chofen but ſuch as were capable of electing repreſenta- 
tives. They were not empowered to impoſe any pub- 
lic officer upon any counties, hundreds, cities, towns, 
or boroughs ; but thoſe ſubjects who were capable of 
electing repreſentatives were to chooſe all their public 
officers yearly. They were not empowered to conti- 
nue or conſtitute any proceedings in law longer than fix 
months to the final determination of any cauſe. The 


laws and proceedings in law were to be in no other lan- 


guage than Engliſh ; nor was any perſon to be hindered 
rom pleading his own cauſe, or the making uſe of whom 
he pleaſed to plead for him. No perſons were to be ex- 
empted from the ordinary courſe of legal proceedings 
by. virtue of any tenure, grant, charter, patent, degree, 
or birth, of any place of reſidence, refuge, or privilege 
of parliament; and to demonſtrate beyond contradic- 
tion, that the party were not tainted with any princi- 
ples of levelling but thoſe which ſupport the rights of 
Nature and equal government, the Agreement con- 
cludes with an injunction, That it ſhquld not be in the 
power of the repreſentative to level mens eſtates, deſtroy 

| | property, 
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Ann. 1649. by a promiſe from Cromwell of a delay of hoſtili- 
Reduction ties, they were unexpectedly attacked by a ſupe- 
of that party. rior number of troops, under the command of 
Reynolds, and entirely defeated *®. _ 
Affairs of An oppoſition which at firſt appeared formida- 
Ireland. ble thus ſuddenly cruſhed, procured to the new 
government a reputation and ſtability which ena- 
bled them to give a ſerious and effectual attention 
towards cotnpoling the diſtracted ſituation of the 
Clarendon. public affairs in Ireland. No ſooner had the city 
Borlaſe. of Dublin been delivered up to the Parliament's 
Warner. commiſſioners, than the Popiſh faction began to 
_— , repent a perverſeneſs of conduct which had occa- 
150 He ſioned ſuch an additional ſtrength to the enemy. 
tate Papers. 


A conſiderable victory obtained by Jones over 
Preſton, and another over the lord Taaffe by Inchi- 
quin, in Munſter, ſo diſpirited the nobility and 

entry of the Pale, that they offered their ſubmiſ- 
wo to Jones, provided they might have the bene- 
fit of the late peace. Theſe terms of ſubmiſſion 
were refuſed by Jones with as much diſdain as 
they had before been rejected by the Iriſh when 
courted to accept them from the King; a circum- 
ſtance which, with the apprehenſions of the Eng- 
Iiſh-Inſh at the formidable ſtrength of Owen 
O' Neil“ (who by the authority of the nuncio had 
been made general of Conaught, who had all the 


property, or make all things common, Divers citizens 


of London, and the inhabitants of the county of Eſſex, 


preſented two ineffefual petitions to Parliament, in fa- 
vor of the authors of this Agreement. Parl. Hiſt. vol. 
XIX. p. 49, & ſeg. P. 110, jeg. | 
_ Þ 'The inlurrection of the Levellers was regarded in 
io formidable a light by the Parliament, that Fairfax 
and Cromwell were both at the head of the party which 
was fent againſt them. 

4 Owen O' Neil was at the head of five thouſand 


foot and two hundred horſe, of the beſt Popiſh troops in 
the kingdom. | 


province 
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fion of three or four counties of Leinſter) afforded 
a favorable opportunity to the Ormond faction to 
ſet on foot an intrigue for the bringing back their 
patron, veſted with the ſame power which he had 
before very unfucceſsfully exerciſed. 
"X OrmonD, whoſe intrigues with the Scots and 
*X Inchiquin have been already mentioned, was wait- 
ing at Paris for an opportunity to reſume his com- 
mand; and on the intelligence that Inchiquin had 
XZ now openly revolted from his engagement to the 
Parliament, had entered into a league with the 
Z Engliſh-Iriſh, and with their aſſiſtance had beſieged 
'- AX the nuncio in the town of Galway, and obliged 
tr 3X Owen O' Neil to retire over the Shannon, ſet fail 
- for Ireland, and landing at Cork in the latter end 
d ol September 1648, was received by Inchiquin, 
- | the preſident of Munſter, with all the ceremonious 
parade uſually paid to the perſon of the lord-lieu- 


1 g * tenant. The Papiſts of the Pale, who had com- 
S MR miſlioned agents to offer to the queen a renewal 
1 AX of peace, who now as heartily hated the nuncio as 
they had once reverenced him, who had driven 
: him out of the kingdom, and ſent articles of com- 
1 = plaint againſt him to Rome, vied with each other 
q 4 in the reſpect they paid to Ormond. A ſecond 
- \ » treaty of peace, the terms of which varied little 

from the firſt, was immediately concluded“; and 
7 8 Ormond, 


r Heads of the Articles of Peace. | 
That the Roman-Catholics in Ireland have free ex- 
e.trciſe of religion, to enjoy all the churches and church- 
© livings they have in poſſeſſion; and that they ſhall not 
be obliged to take the oath of ſupremacy. 
| That a Parliament be aſſembled within ſix months, 
= and atter when the Roman-Catholics ſhall deſire. 
— That all laws made in the Parliament oi England 


ſince 1641, in blemiſh of the Catholics, be in the next 
Parliament vacated. | 5 


That 


province of Ulſter in his power, and was in poſſeſ. Ann. 1649. 
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Ann. 1649. Ormond, in the character of the King's lieutenant, 
was veſted with command over the united bodies 


of 


That inditments againft Catholics be vacated. 
That all impediments be taken away to the eleQing 


of Catholics in Parliament. 


That all debts remain as they were in February 8, 
1641, notwithſtanding any attainder. 

That the eſtates of the knights, gentlemen, and free- 
holders of Conaught, Clare, Thomond, Limeric, and 
Tipperary be ſecured by an act. 

That all incapacities of the natives of Ireland be 
taken away by act. | 

That all honors, truſts, and employments be conferred 
as well upon Catholics as Proteſtants. 

That the King take twelve thouſand pounds per Ann. 
in lieu of the Court of Wards, 

That no nobleman have more than two proxies in 
Parliament, and all blanks to be null. 

That the dependence of the Parliament of Ireland 
upon Caged ſhall be as it may ſtand with the laws of 
Ireland. 


That the council-table meddle only with matters of 
ſtate. 

That all acts forbidding the tranſport on wool be re- 
ſcinded next parliament. 

That if any have been wronged by grants from king 


James, or ſince, they may petition and have relief from 
parhament, 


That the wrongs of ſeveral lords, knights, and gen- 
tlemen be righted. 


That all who have had their eſtates taken from them 


in Cork, Youghall, and Dungarvon have reſtoration or 
. Tei. t. | 


That in the next parliament an act of oblivion paſs 
to all Iriſnmen and their adherents. 


That no officer of eminence in Ireland farm the cuſ- 
toms. 


That an act paſs againſt monopoliſts. 
That the Court of Caſtle-Chamber be regulated. 


That the acts for prohibiting plowing with horſes by 


the tails, and burning oats in the ſtraw, be nulled. © 


'That 
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ol Proteſtants and Papiſts; but with proviſo, that, Ann. 1649. 
twelve commiſſioners, choſen by the general aſ- 
ſembly, ſhould, till the peace was ratified in a full 
convention of Parliament, be joint ſharers with 
him in authority. 


That an a be paſſed for taking off the grievances of 
the kingdom. 

That maritime cauſes be determined in Ireland. 

That no rents be raiſed on the ſubject under the pre- 
tence of defective titles. a | 

That intereſt-money be forgiven ſince the year 1641. 

'That theſe ſtipulated articles be of force till con- 
firmed by parliament. 

That the commiſſioners of parliament who treat on 
theſe conditions, agree upon ſuch as ſhall be commiſ- 
ſioners of the peace, and hear all cauſes under ten pounds. 

'That all governors of towns, caſtles, and places, made 
by the King, be with the approbation of the Catholic 
commiſhoners. | 

That none of his majeſty's rents be paid, until a full 
ſettlement in parliament. 

That the commiſſioners of oyer and terminer do try 
murders, ſtealing, and all inferior treſpaſſes. 

That hereafter ſuch differences as ſhall ariſe between 
ſubje&s be determined by courts in Ireland. 

That the Roman clergy who behave themfelves ac- 
cording to the Agreement be not moleſted, | 
That the other demands of the Catholics be referred 
to his Majeſty's moſt gracious favor and farther con- 
= ceſſions. : 


publiſhed on this infamous piece, obſerves, That the 
two-and-twentieth article, more ridiculous than dange- 
rous, declares in the Iriſh a diſpoſition not only ſottiſh 
but indocible, and averſe to all civility and amendment; 
that all hopes of reformation of that people were forbid, 
by their rejecting the ingenuity of other nations to im- 
prove, and wax more civil by a civilizing conqueſt, and 


the moſt convincing evidence of reaſon and demonſtra- 
tion. Milton's Works, vol. I. p. 390, edit. 1753. 


THE 


The great Milton, in ſome juſt ſtrictures which he 


preferring their own abſurd and favage cuſtoms before 
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Tun hopes the rebels had conceived from the 
junction of the troops under lord Inchiquin were 
entirely quaſhed by a total defeat of their forces, 
in the firſt enterprize undertaken by their new 
commander. Ormond, early in the ſpring, had 
gathered together an army of three thouſand 
ſeven hundred foot, and four thouſand five hun- 
dred horſe, and marched towards Dublin, He 
took ſeveral garriſons in his way *, reduced Drog- 
heda by a detachment of his army under the com- 
mand of Lord Inchiquin, his lieutenant-general, 
and encamped at Rathmines, with the intention 
to interrupt the ſending relief to Dublin by ſea. 
But the firſt day of his arrival he had the mortifi- 
cation of feeing colonel Reynolds and colonel Ve- 
nables, with a good ſupply of horſe, foot, money, 
and all other neceſſaries, carried into the town b 
a ſtrong gale of wind from the eaſt. Though dit- 
appointed in the hopes of diſtreſſing the town by 
interrupting its relief, he ſeized the caſtle of Bag- 
gatrath, a poſſeſſion which would have cut off from 
the enemy the means of ſubſiſting their horſe, 
but ſuffering himſelf to be ſurprized by a ſtrong 
party from the town, his whole army was defeated 
and put to an entire rout *. 

Tur news of the arrival of Cromwell at Dublin, 
in the character of lord-lieutenant *, with a large 
body of horſe and foot, compleated the diſmay of 


4a* 


» Dundalk, where Monk commanded, was delivered 
up by the garriſon, who mutinied againſt their com- 
mander. | | 

t On the news of Ormond's defeat, the government 
of England ſettled one thouſand pounds a-year upon 
Jones and his heirs. 

v Lord Lifle, the ſon of the earl of Leiceſter, who had 
reſided ſome time in Ireland in the character of lord- 
lieutenant, was recalled on the appointment of Crom- 
well. 
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the Iriſh”, and turned their former confidence Ann. 1649. 


into deſpair. Drogheda was the firſt town which 
experienced ' the vengeance of the adverfary. 


= Though garriſoned with a force of two thouſand 


foot, and one regiment of horſe, the flower of the 


*X tiſh army; though its fortifications were in ſuch 


good repair, that Sir Arthur Afton, the governor, 


b 'F undertook to ſtop the further progreſs of the 


enemy for that ſeaſon of the year; yet the victo- 
rious Cromwell, in the third aſſault, entered the 
town, and, marking it as an exemplary monument 
of puniſhment to that and tucceedmg generations, 
put the whole garriſon, with the inhabitants (ex- 
cept a ſmall number, who were ſent to the Engliſh 
ſettlement at Barbadoes) to the ſword *, 

Tux fate of Drogheda ſtruck ſuch a terror to 
the Iriſh, that they talked in all quarters of treat- 
ing. 'Trim and Dundalk were immediately quit- 
ted by the royaliſts. There did not remain with 
Ormond, who was now fallen into great diſgrace, 
above fifteen hundred foot and ſeven hundred 
horſe, nor would any of the principal port-towns 
admit his ſoldiers, or receive garriſons from his 
authority. This wayward diſpoſition of the Iriſh 
greatly accelerated the conqueſts of Cromwell, 
who, well acquainted with their inteſtine diviſions, 
though in a late ſeaſon of the year, marched his 
army to Wexford; and had hardly fat down be- 
fore it when Stafford, the governor, gave up the 


w A report had prevailed fo ſtrongly among the Iriſh 
that Cromwell's intention was to land in Munfter, that 
the lord Inchiquin was ſent into that province with a 
ſtrong detachment from the army under Ormond. 

* Such horror had the barbarities committed by the 
Iriſh in the beginning of the rebellion, and during the 
courſe of the war, imprefſed on every Engliſh breaſt, 
that even the humane and gentle Fairfax expreſſed in 


warm and ſevere terms his diſapprobation at granting 
them quarter, 


caſtle 
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caſtle on conditions, and thus procured him an en- 
trance into the town ?. 
of ſtrength, were no ſooner attacked than won ; 
and, to compleat the ſucceſs of the conquerors, all 


the towns in Munſter, garriſoned by the Engliſh 
ſoldiers under Lord Inchiquin *, revolted, and thus 


ſecured to them a ſafe retreat, free paſſage, neceſ- 
ſary proviſions, and harbour for their ſhips. Wa- 
terford was next attempted; but as this town was 


prepared for a vigorous defence, and the ſeaſon 


was far advanced, Cromwell, whoſe army had 


been in continual action from their firſt arrival in 


the country, raiſed the ſiege, and retired into 
winter-quarters. N 

To avoid that general deſtruction which the 
ſucceſs of the Engliſh arms threatened, an union 
of forces was at length effected between the two 
bodies of old and new Iriſh ; whoſe mutual hatred 
neither communion in guilt, nor the more power- 
ful bond of common intereſt, had yet abated. 
Owen O'Neil had not only refuſed to acknowledge 
the peace ; he had made a tender of his obedience 
performed a ſignal ſervice 
for, the republic of England, in raiſing the ſiege 
of Londonderry, when it was reduced to extremi- 
ties by the lord viſcount Montgomery of Ardes; 
and by his ſucceſs in Munſter had occaſioned a 
diverſion of part of the marquis of Ormond's forces 
under lord Inchiquin. But the Engliſh Parlia- 
ment, with a ſpirit truly heroic, not ſuffering their 
juſtice to give place to their convenience, rejected 
his ſervices, and cenſured their officer, Sir Charles 


„The military were treated in the ſame manner as 
had been thoſe at —— | ; 
z 'The horſe under lord Inchiquin had been prevented 


in a deſign they had projected, to march in a body to 
| Leinſter, to join with Jones, the governor of Dublin. 


Carte's Life of Ormond, vol. II. p. 45. 
| . Coote, 
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had made with him. Such conduct, with the fate 
of Drogheda, convinced O' Neil of the neceſſity of 
the junction he had before refuſed, though earneſt- 


when Cromwell came before Wexford, was con- 
cluded, and O'Neil promiſed to bring his army in 
a few days to join the lieutenant, whoſe obſtacles 


ing the different factions in Ireland under his au- 


had made up matters with the King, kept them- 
ſelves in a ſeparate body, and acted upon the de- 
fenſive againſt all parties; and the frowardneſs of 
the Iriſh clergy went ſuch lengths as to tax Or- 
mond with having broken the articles of peace, to 
ſend him a public advice to leave the kingdom, to 
invite the Iriſh to return to their old aſſociation, 
and at length to excommunicate all thaſe Who 
= ſhould adhere to the lieutenant. fi 
EARLY in the returning ſpring Cromwell 
marched out of his winter-quarters, and took Cal- 
lon, Gowran, Kilkenny, and Clonmel. Whilſt he 
vas preparing for a ſecond attempt on Waterford, 
be was ſuddenly recalled; and the chief command 
in Ireland, in the character of deputy,” was depo- 
ſited with commiflary-general Ireton, whoſe valor, 
=> activity, and indefatigable induſtry in the ſervice 
ol the republic, was equalled by few of its citizens, 
and excelled by none. In the hands of Ireton the 


75 buſineſs of conqueſt did not languiſh. The city 


15 of Waterford was no ſooner inveſted than re- 


a Colonel Monk had before been diſmiſſed the Par- 


We O'Neil. Boria ſe, p. 215. "% 
b Ormond had made ſome vain attempts on the fide}1- 
of Jones and Sir Charles Coote. Warner's Hiſt. of 
= be Rebellion, p. 451. in 


Ts 


ly entreated by Ormond. A treaty, at the time 


in the hopes he had weakly entertained of bring- 
thority daily encreaſed. The Scots, though they 


= 'ament's ſervice for a ceſſation he had made with 


| Vor. V. * duced; 


17 
Coote i, for the agreement which in his diſtreſs he Ann. 1649. 
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driced*; the fort of Duncannon and the caſtle o 
Carlow followed its fate; Athlone (in the province 


* * = ö ol -* 
. - 


of Connaught) yielded to Sir Charles Coote and 


Reynolds; nor were the Engliſh foiled in any at- 
tempt they made upon the forts, towns, and cities 
of the rebels.” fg, e 
Du theſe ſucceſſes of the enemy, the mar- 
quis of Ormond, who (by the ſudden death of 
Owen O' Neil and the entire defeat of the Ulſter 
army under the command of Macmahon, the titu- 
lar biſhop of Clogher) had been totally deprived 
of the aſſiſtance he expected from the native 1riſh, 
was reduced to ſo low a ſtate of power and influ- 


ence, as to be diſabled from bringing any thing 


like the face of an army into the field. Reduced 
to this ſituation, and purſued by the imprecations 
of the clergy, he was at length neceſſitated to de- 
poſit his command in the hands of the marquis of 
Clanrickard, and to leave the kingdom. 

_ Fond and ſtubborn as are the prejudices of 
vulgar minds to precedent and cuſtom, Fhate- 


ver is ſubhme in nature or in art is no ſooner 


known than venerated. Governments formed on 


principles which promiſe the equal diſtribution of 


power and liberty, attach to their ſervice every ge- 
nerous inclination which ſubſiſts in the human 


character: Monarchy, ſtripped of its trappings, 


and expoſed naked to the eye of reaſon, becomes 
odious in the compariſon; partial benefit is ex- 


c Waterford, with almoſt every other city of impor- 
tance in Ireland, refuſed ta-ſuffer the earl of Ormond 
and his forces to enter. 

4 No perſonal inſult could provoke Ormond to lay 
down his much-loved authority, till he was in a manner 
driven out of the kingdom by the prieſts. He was even 
baſe enough to ſubmit to the diſcharging, at the inſtance 
of the Iriſh Papiſts, all the Proteſtants from the ſervice, 
to ſend them ont of Ireland, and himſelf to remain at 
the head of an entire Popiſh army. 


ploded, 


, * * "0 


ploded, the generous plan of univerſal happineſs Ann, 1649. 
, and common good becomes the common 

care. Owen O' Neil had ſhewn ſo great a par- 

tiality to the Engliſh 4 e that, deſpiſing the 

large offers of Ormond, he had even given them 

conſiderable aſſiſtance before he was aſſured of their 

protection, and the general earneſtneſs of the Pa- 

piſts to make their peace with the adverſary had 

foiled all the endeavors of the monarchical faction 

# to preſerve the dominion of Ireland to the famil: 

= of the Stewarts, even when indulged with a Popith 

governor in the perſon of the marquis of Clan- 

rickard. Before any alterations in their affairs, 

or farther loſſes, it was propoſed, in a general aſ- 

ſembly of the Iriſh, to enter into a treaty with the 

enemy, and ſurrender all that was left into their 

hands; and though the hopes of indemnity were £ | 

fruſtrated by the reſolution of the Engliſh not to 3 

give any terms which might obſtruct the execution 

of juſtice, or prevent the intended plan of refor- 

mation, their councils continued irreſolute and 

disjointed, and their preparations for defence lan- 

guid and ſpiritleſs £9 

| WurLs T confuſion, diſcord, and deſpair reigned 

in the quarters of the enemy, Ireton was making, 

during the winter ſeaſon, vigorous preparations 

for an early campaign; and Limerick, the only 

don of importance ſtill in the hands of the Iriſh, 

was in the month of April inveſted with the whole 

= power of the Engliſh army. The inhabitants, 

WF though in this extremity, refuſed the deputy 

= Clanrickard admittance into the town. It had not 

= been beſieged three days before they talked of a 

= ſurrender, and after lord Muſkerry, who was ad- 

= vancing with a ſtrong party to relieve it, was de- 

feated by a detachment of Ireton's army under 

lord Broghill, the magiſtrates and officers met in 

W the town-houſe, with a reſolution to proceed to a 

W treaty which ſhould not be broken off by the ex- 

„ C 2 ception 
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Ann. 16494 ception of any perſons from quarter. Vain were 
the entreaties of the biſhops of Limerick and Eraly 
as vain were their threats that they would excom- 
municate the citizens if they proceeded in a treaty 
which would deliver up the clergy to puniſhment. 
The reſolution was proceeded on, and commiſ- 
ſioners for the treaty appointed. The biſhops pub- 
liſhed their excommunication, and a perpetual 
interdict on the city, if they did not retract; and 
the governor O'Neil exerting himſelf againſt. a 
ſurrender, colonel Fennell, who had taken ſhelter 
in Limerick on betraying a paſs at Killaloe to the 
enemy, obtained the keys from the mayor, and, 
in combination with other officers, ſeized on two 
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of the gates, turned the cannon againſt the town, 


and gave entrance to two hundred of the be- 
ſiegers. In this extremity the city, on the fol- 
lowing articles (which Ireton had previouſly of- 
fered), ſurrendered: The ſoldiers of the garriſon 
were to lay down their arms, with liberty to march 
whither they would, and the inhabitants had three 
months time allowed them to tranſport their per- 
ſons, and three months more to remove their 
goods, to any place in the kingdom where the 
government ſhould appoint them to live, Among 
the perſons excepted from quarter, Hugh O' Neil, 
the governor of Limerick, was ſhot; the biſhop of 
Emly was taken and hanged ©; nor could the 
mayor, who had been inſtrumental in the ſurren- 
der of the town, eſcape the puniſhment due to 
former miſdemeanors. . 
Tux republic of England at this time ſuſtained 
an irreparable loſs in the death of Ireton, who, 
1. from the great fatigue he had taken during the 
"cow. liege of Limerick, in a ſhort time after its ſurrende 
Wood's A. ſiege of Limerick, in a ſhort time after its ſurrender 
thenzz Oxo- ſickened and died. This illuſtrious citizen was 
nienſes. ; | | 


Death and 
character of 
Treton. 


1 he biſhop of Limerick, in the diſguiſe. of a ſoldier, 
2 *. eſcaped. 1 | Geka 
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the ſon of a private gentleman of Nottingham- Ann. 1649. 
(hire, was early in life entered a gentleman-com- 

moner of Trinity-College in Oxford. where, at 
e age of ſixteen, he took a degree in arts, and, 
according to the cuſtom of the times, completed 

his education at the inns of court. No ſboner 
Vere hoſtilities commenced againſt the tyranny 

ol the government than Ireton, among the for- 

wardeſt of intrepid ſpirits, took up arms, and en- 

gaged as a recruiter for the parliament in the 

= county of Weſtmorland. From the rank of cap- 

tain he roſe to that of colonel of a regiment of 

= horſe, and by the intereſt of the independents was 

O.. WE made commiſſary-general of the new-madelled 
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1, army. His parts and abilities were of that ſupe- 
F rior nature, that to him alone was conſigned the 


conduct of the oppoſition againſt the Preſbyte- 
rians, He penned all the declarations and remon- 
ſtrances of the army; drew up that famous 
Agreement of the People, the eſtabliſhment of 
which was in vain contended for by the Levellers; 
and to his manly and unconquerable reſolution 
= was chiefly owing the juſtice inflicted on the 
= King, and the abolition of the Engliſh monarchy. 
According to the unqueſtionable authority of Lud- 
low, Ireton was in private life a firm and affec- 
tionate friend; in his public character, the ſup- 
porter and diſpenſer of ſtrict and impartial juſtice®, 
WE 1agacious in council, brave and intrepid in the 
field, exalted in his ſentiments, honeſt and diſin- 
tereſted 


| Anthony Wood ſays, that he was the beſt "preacher 
and prayer-maker of the army: 

s Ludlow may be juſtly deemed an unqueſtionable 
authority, becauſe his adherence to principle, and affec- 
tion to the public, were ſuperior to the partial feelings of 
domeſtic or ſocial connection. | 
b Among other inſtances to be found in Ludlow which 
W illuſtrate this aſſertion is the following. Colonel Axtell 
| \ C 3 was 
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| Ann. 1649. tereſted in his conduct ', indefatigable in the pub- 


lie ſervice ®, and the warm invariable. friend to 


the 


was accuſed for not performing ſome conditions, ſaid to 


have been granted to the enemy; and though the proof 
was not clear that he had promiſed them their lives, yet, 
becauſe it appeared that ſome of his ſoldiers had thrown 
out expreſſions tending that way, the deputy was fo great 
a friend to juſtice, even where an enemy was concerned, 
that, though colonel Axtell was a perſon extraordinary 
well qualified for that conjuncture, he, together with 
the council of war, ſuſpended him from his employ- 
ment. Ludlow, p. 131. 

i © The Parliament, ſays Ludlow, ſeeing a period 
put to the war in England, and that in Ireland drawing 
towards a concluſion, reſolved to gratify ſuch officers as 
the general recommended to their favor; and thereupon 
ſettled one thouſand pounds per Ann. on major-general 
Lambert; three hundred pounds on major- general Over- 
ton; the ſame on the colonels Pride and Whaley ; five 
hundred pounds on commiſſary-general Reynolds; one 
thouſand pounds on lord Broghill ; four thouſand pounds 
on the lord-general himſelf, beſides the two thouſand 
five hundred pounds formerly granted; and two thou- 
ſand pounds on the lord-depyty Ireton. The news of 
this being brought over to Ireland, it was ſo unwelcome 
to the deputy that he refuſed it, ſaying, They had many 
juſt debts, which he deſired they would pay before they 
made ſuch preſents; and that he ſhould be more con- 
tented to ſee them doing the ſervice of the nation than 


ſo liberal in diſpoſing of their treaſure. —Truly, adds 


Ludlow, I believe the deputy was in earneſt; for as he 
was always careful to huſband thoſe things which be- 
longed to the ſtate to the beſt advantage, fo was he li- 
beral in employing his own purſe and perſon in the pub- 
lic ſervice.” Ludlow, p. 143. SY 

* C When I came to Limerick, ſays Ludlow, I found 
the deputy grown. worſe, having been let blood, and 
ſweating exceedingly, with a burning fever on him; yet 
for all this he ceaſed not to apply himſelf to the public 
buſineſs, ſettling garriſons, and diſtributing quarters, 


which was all which remained to be done this year. I 


endeavored 


A 
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che liberty of his country. Favorable as is this 
repreſentation, it muſt be acknowledged that Ire- 
ton's untimely exit, with his domeſtie connection 
with Cromwell“, has involved his character in an 
- uncertainty which excludes any determined opi- 
nion on the ſtability or. the excellence of his vir- 
tues. But though the anti-republicans, repreſent- 
ing conjecture 22 fact, have loaded his memory 
= with the blackeſt calumnies, have aſſerted that the 
= mighty efforts of his genius were exerted for no 
= higher purpoſe than to render himſelf the favorite 
W ſlave of a deſpot of his own creating, and have 
painted him as the mere tool of Cromwell's ambi- 
tion, yet his character is ſufficiently marked to 
manifeſt to the unprejudiced reader, that if his vir- 
tues were not of that ſublime nature to forbear the 
offered poſſeſſion of ſupreme er, he had too 
much elevation of mind to ſubject himſelf to a 
voluntary ſervitude. 1 | 

Tux Parliament of England, in grateful reſpect 
to the memory of ſo faithful a ſervant, on the in- 


telligence of Ireton's deceaſe, ſettled on his wife 
and children, out of the forfeiture of the duke of 


7 | annum. The ceremony of his burial, which was 
expence, 


endeavored to perſuade him, as I had oſten done before, 
that his immoderate labors for his country would much 
impair if not utterly deſtroy him. But he had ſo totally 
negle&ed himſelf during the ſiege of Limerick, not put- 


linnen, that the malignant humors which he had con- 
tracted wanting vent by perſpiration, became confined 
to his body, and rendered him more liable to be infected 
by the contagion.” Ludlow, p. 147. | FR”, 
1 Ireton married one of Cromwell's daughters. 

m His body was pompouſly conveyed from Briſtol tc 
London, where it lay in ſtate for ſome time in Somerſet- 
C41 Houſe 
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Buckingham's eſtate, two thouſand pounds per 
very magnificent“, was defrayed at the public 


ting off his cloaths all that time, except to. change his 
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expence , and his body interred at Weſtminſter, 
in the chapel of Henry the Seventh“. 

Ox the deceaſe of Ireton, the chief command 
of the Engliſh forces was conferred (by the ap- 
pointment of commiſſioners whom the Parlia- 
ment, on the return of Cromwell, had ſent over 
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to aſſiſt Ireton in the tranſaction of the civil al- 
fairs) on Edmund Ludlow, one of the ſame com- 


miſſion, one of the body which compoſed the 
Engliſh council of ſtate, and who, on the death of 


Jones, had been appointed to the military rank he 
Id in Ireland “. 


THE approaching winter occaſioned delay to 
the progreſs of the Engliſh .arms; but no ſooner 


Houſe in the Strand, over the gate of which an achieve, 
ment was placed, with the following motto under his 
arms: Dulce of pro patria mori. Wood's Athene Oxs- 
nienſes, _ 

% Some of Cromwell's relations, ſays Ludlow, who 
were not ignorant of his vaſt deſigns now on foot, caufed 
the body of the lord-deputy Ireton to be tranſported 
into England, and ſolemnly interred at Weſtminſter, in 

magnificent monument, at the public charge; who, 

if he could have foreſeen what was done by them, would 
N have made it his deſire, that his body might 
have found a grave where his ſoul left it, ſo much did 
he deſpiſe thoſe pompous and expenſive vanities; having 
erected for himſelf a more glorious monument in the 
hearts of good men, by his affection to his country, his 
abilities of mind, his impartial juſtice, his diligence in 


the public ſervice, and his other virtues, Which were a 
far greater honor to bis memory than a dormitory 


among the aſhes of Kings, who, for tlie, moſt part, as 
they have governed others by their paſſions, ſo have 
they themſelves been as much governed by them.”? 
Ludhw, p. 146. 

He had a monument erected over his grave, with 


the effigies of himſelt and wife. Wood's Atbene Oxv- 


nienſes. 


. Jones was lieutenant- general of the N and the 
governor of Dublin. | 
* did 
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did the ſeaſon of the year permit, than Galway, Ann. 1649. 
the laſt town which belonged to the 'adverfary, Continua- 
was inveſted and taken. The Iriſh, who, in their 15 = 1 
deſperate ſituation, had in vain applied to the e 
king of Spain for protection, offered themſelves the total re- 
and country to the guardianſhip of the duke of guaion and 
Lorrain. After they had expended the ſmall ſup- new ſettle- 
ply of money which that prince was enabled to ment of that 
give them 5, they were reduced to the laſt extre- country. 
mities. In this low ſituation, they repeated their 
requeſt for a ſafe- conduct for their deputies to 
treat on conditions of ſubmiſſion to the new repub- 
lic; but were anſwered by the ſtate-commiſſioners, 
That the eſtabliſhment of the nation belonged to 
the Parliament of England, who would diſtinguiſh 
thoſe who had lived peaceably, or ſubmitted to 
their authority, from ſuch as had committed and 
countenanced the murders and maſlacres of the 
Proteſtants in the firſt year of the rebellion; that 
they could not graut ſafe- conducts, but that ſuch 
as would lay down their arms and ſubmit, ſhould 
be uſed as favorably as they could juſtly expect. 
On this determined anſwer, colonel Fitzpatrick 
ſubmitted, with his whole regiment; and notwith- 
ſtanding he was excommunicated by the clergy, 
who ſtill hoped for good conditions if the whole 
nation would ſtand upon terms, his example was 
followed by colonel Odwyer, with his brigade, and 
by the Iriſh forces in Leinſter under the earl of 
Weſtmeath. The only face of an army which 


no remained to the party was under lord Muf- 


kerry, who, though intrenched in a place of great 


4 The treaty for putting the Kingdom of Ireland 


W under the guardianſhip of the duke of Lorrain was put 


an end to by the Stewart faction in that kingdom; and 
the towns of Limerick and Galway, before they were 
taken by the Engliſh, pawned for the ſum of twenty 
thouſand pounds. n /3/rcoey 
ſtrength 
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Ann. 1649 ſtrength in the county of Kerry, was by the dex- 


terity of Ludlow in a ſhort time reduced. 


Warn the commiſſion for conſtituting Oliver 


Cromwell lieutenant of Ireland was expired *, it 


was moved by his party in the Parliament, that it 
might be renewed, and that Lambert ſhould be 
ſent over in the character of deputy. This was ſo 
warmly oppoſed by the true finds to Liberty, as 
unſuitable to the form and ſpirit of a republic, 
that Cromwell waved his pretenſions, and the 
queſtion was carried in the negative. Cromwell, 
for reaſons well known to himſelf, moved, That 
the Parliament, though they did not think fit to 
continue a lieutenant of Ireland, ſhould, in conſi- 
deration of the merits of Lambert, ſend him over 
in the character, and with the power, of deputy; 
and even endeavored to perſuade that aſſembly, 
that the army would not be ſatisfied unleſs their 
commander in chief was ſo qualified. Cromwell's 


inſinuation was fully refuted by Weaver, one of 


the ſtate-commiſſioners for Ireland, who aſſured the 
Parliament from his own knowled e, that all the 
ſober people in that country, and the whole army 
(a few factious individuals excepted), were not 
only well ſatisfied with the preſent military and 
civil eſtabliſhment, but alſo with thoſe who had 


the conduct of it; and moved, that their commiſ- 


ſion might be extended to a longer time. This 


motion of Weaver was without effect; Cromwell 


had the influence, on Lambert's refuſing to go in 


any other character than that of deputy, to get his 


ſon-in-law, lieutenant- general Fleetwood (who had 
married Ireton's widow), appointed to that com- 
mand which Ludlow, ſince the death of Ireton, 


had with ſuch reputation to himſelf and advantage 


to his country executed 


The continuance of Cromwell's commiſſion of 
command over Ireland was for the term of three years. 
Thurlee's 5 tate 20 
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had paſſed an act for the confiſcation of the eſtates 
of the Iriſh, in proportion to the meaſure of their 
crimes; and on Fleetwood's arrival he found the 


1 conqueſt of that country ſo complete, that, by 


order of the Parliament, a declaration to ſuch an 
effect was publiſned, and for permitting the peo- 
ple of England to tranſport all forts of grain, cattle, 
and other neceſſaries for the new plantation of the 
deſolate parts of Ireland duty-free *; commiſſions 
were iſſued for the erecting high courts of juſtice 
to try, in the ſeveral provinces, thoſe who had been 
accuſed of murdering the Engliſh in the firſt year 
of the rebellion ©; and, to avoid that corruption 
and damage which had enſued from the intermix- 
ture of marriage with the Engliſh and the natives, 


the province of Connaught alone was reſerved for 


»The deputy Clanrickard, after having been reduced 
to ſuch ſtraits that he duſt not remain four-and-twenty 
hours in a place for fear of being betrayed, was on his 
requeſt indulged by Fleetwood with a paſs, and with 
liberty to remain in the country for three months with- 
out having any oath impoſed on him, and then to tranſ- 
port himſelf whither he pleaſed. After he had ſettled 
his affairs, he retired to England, where he lived un- 
moleſted by the government, at his houſe at Somerhill 
in Kent. In the year 1657 a natural death put an end 
to his exiſtence. 1 bf] 

So many of theſe maſſacriſts, by the ravage of a 
ten years war, military execution, the plague, and 
other accidents, had been deſtroyed, and ſo many had 
elcaped among thoſe who by articles, and by the autho- 
rity of a proclamation from Cromwell, were permitted 


to enliſt in foreign ſervice, that there were not above 


two hundred who ſuffered the puniſhment due to their 
crimes; and of theſe, not above ſeven or eight were of 
rank; among whom were the lord Mayo and Sir Phelim 
O'Neil. Forty thouſand of the Iriſh, by permiſſion of 
the Engliſh government, enliſted in the ſervice of the 
kings of Spain and France. 

| | the 


"PxEvious to this appointment the Parliament Ann. 1649. 
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© HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
Ann. 1649. the Iriſh, under the qualifications which had been 


- Plague and many maſſacres remained almoſt deſolate. 


to ſome mens lot, eſpecially when they were accommo- 


n 


—_— 


determined by the Parliament *. 
r. 


" The forfeited lands in the other provinces were 
divided between the adventurers and ſoldiers by lot, ac- Diſog 
cording to their ſeveral claims; part of the church- lands 
were applied to augment the revenue of the college of 
Dublin; and the reſt, with the remainder of the for- 
feited lands, viz. the counties of Dublin, Kildare, Car- 
low, and Cork, were reſerved to be diſpoſed of as the 
Parliament ſhould think fit. 

In the following lamentation of Clarendon is fully re- 
preſented the ſtate to which the Iriſh were reduced by 
the power of the Engliſh Parliament. Not only all 
the Iriſh nation (very tew excepted) were found guilty 
of the rebellion, and ſo to have forfeited all their eſtates, 
but the marquis of Ormond, the lord Inchiquin, and all 
the Engliſh Catholics, and whoſoever had ſerved the 
King, were declared to be under the ſame guilt, and 
their land ſeized upon for the benefit of the ſtate.— The 
whole kingdom was admeaſured; the accounts of the 
money paid by the adventurers within the time limited, 
and what was due to the army for their pay, were ſtated; 
and ſuch proportions of acres in the ſeveral provinces 
were aſſigned to the adventurers, officers, and ſoldiers 
as were agreeable to the act of Parliament, by admea- 

ſurement.—There was a large tract of land, even to half 
of the province of Connaught, that was ſeparated from 
the reſt by a long and large river, and which by the 


Into this ſpace and circuit of land they required all the 
Iriſh to retire by ſuch a day, under the penalty of death ; 
and all who ſhould after that time be found in any other 2 
part of the kingdom, man, woman, or child, ſhould be Y Town 
killed by any-body that met them. The land within 
this circuit, the moſt barren in the kingdom, was, out 
of the grace and mercy of the conquerors, aſſigned to 
thoſe of the nation who were encloſed, in ſuch propor- 
tions as might with great induſtry preſerve their lives. 
And to thoſe perſons from whom they had taken great 
quantities of land, in other provinces, they aſſigned | 
greater proportions within this precinct; ſo that it fell a cor 


dated 
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1 | Diſagreement between the Engliſh Parliament and 


the Scots. T he Scots proclaim Charles Stewart 
their King by hereditary deſcent, and offer to ſub- 
mit to his authority on conditions ——T he offer of 
the Scots neglefted.———The Engliſh Parliament 
ſupport their power by vigorous meaſures. 
Murder of their agents Doriflaus and Aſcham. 
Reſentment of the Parliament. Invaſion, 
defeat, and execution of Montroſe. His charac- 
ter. The king of Scots aſſents 19 the conditions 
impoſed on bim. and repairs to Scotland. ——The 
Engliſh Parliament, alarmed with the proceedings 
of the Scots, recall Cromwell from Ireland, and 
prepare an army Fairfax refuſes to invade 
the Scots, and refigns bis command. Fairfax 
is ſucceeded by Cromwell, and marches a ver 
large army into Scotland. Defeat of the Scots 
at Dunbar. Tranſattions of the Scots. A 
large army of the Scots, headed by their king, march 
mto England. Total defeat of the Scots at 
Worceſter. ——T he king of Scots flies the Ring- 


dom. 


had enabled him to ſecure to the moſt in- 
veterate enemies of the late King the full poſſeſſion 
of government, yet as that enmity was founded 

5 on 


dated with houſes, to have a competent livelihood, 
W though never to the fifth part of what had been taken 
irom them in a much better province. And that they 
might not be exalted with this merciful donative, it was 
| condition that accompanied this their accommodation, 

| that 


HOUCH Cromwell's ſucceſs in Scotland Ann. 1649. 
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on the narroweſt principles of religious bigotry, 
no ſooner were the party acquainted with the to the 
downfall of their friends the Engliſh Preſbyte- 

rians; that the affairs of England were totally in- power 
fluenced by the power of an army of hardened did nc 
heretics, who, as a fundamental principle of natu- ple tc 


ral Liberty, inſiſted on the rights of conſcience ; of the 


Diſagree- 
ment be- 
tween the 
Fngliſh Par- 
liament and 


the Scots. 


tlement of Ireland by the Republic of England, as rela- 


that they ſhould all give releaſes of their former rights 


and that a ſinful and ungodly toleration was on the tain 1 
point of being eſtabliſhed by law ; than the cor- them. 
diality which had ſubſiſted between the two go- 

vernments, ſince the defeat of the Hamilton fac. mean 
tion, was on the ſide of the Scots changed to oppo- BW of th 
ſition and bitter altercation. Commiſſioners were be for 


diſpatched to proteſt againſt any judicial proceed- which 
ings againſt the King, and againſt the toleration and v 
1 and ichiſm, ** leſt the orthodox Preſby- ¶ woulc 


terians ſhould (as the commiſſioners expreſſed BM frienc 
themſelves) partake of other mens ſins.” It was fired 1 
not till after ſentence of death had been inflicted a qua 
on the King, that the Engliſh Parliament took any but ei 


miſer 
tyran 
IN 
taken 
ſoil t 
ment 
the f. 


powe 
The 
and 
ter, a 
miſſic 


notice of the remonſtrances of their Scotch bre- 


and titles to the land that was taken from them, in con- 
ſideration of what was now aſſigned to them; and fo 
they ſhould for ever bar themſelves and their heirs from 
ever laying claim to their old inheritance. And by this 
means the plantation (as they called it) of Connaught 
was finiſhed, and all the Iriſh nation encloſed within 
that circuit; the reſt of Ireland being left to the Eng- 
liſh, ſome to the old lords and juſt proprietors, who 
being all Proteſtants (for no Roman-Catholic was ad- 
mitted) had either never offended them, or had ſerved 
them, or had made compoſition for their delinquencies 
by the benefit of ſome articles, and ſome to the adven- 
turers and ſoldiers.” woke” | 

The ſecond appearance of Ormond, in the character 
of the King's lieutenant, till the total reduction and ſet- 


ted, occupies a period of four years, from the year 1643 om 
to the year 1653. Clar. Life, vol. II. p. 115, & ſeg. 5 
* thren. 
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to the fundamentals of Engliſh government, aſ- 
ſerted that they would not be limited in their 
power by the judgment of the Scots, whom they 


| * did not attempt to control, but, leaving tha peo- 


ple to purſue their inclination in the ſettlement 
of their government, were determined to main- 


3 tain their own Liberties as God ſhould enable 
chem. The courſe, they ſaid, which they had 
taken towards the late King, and that which they 


meant to take towards others, the capital enemies 
of their peace, was that which they hoped would 


be for the good and 15 of both nations; of 
which circumſtances, if the Scots would make uſe, 


W and vindicate their Liberty and Freedom, they 


would be ready-to give them all neighborly and 
friendly aſſiſtance. Moreover, they earneſtly de- 
fired them to think ſeriouſly before they eſpouſed 
a quarrel which could bring them no advantage, 
but entail on themſelves and poſterities both the 
miſeries of a laſting war, and ſlavery under a 
tyrant and his iſſue. | 

In Scotland the rank weed of ariſtocracy had 
taken too deep root to implant in the envenomed 
ſoil the generous principles of popular govern- 
ment. The prejudices of the people were againſt 
the form of ariſtocracy, and to part with their 
power much more the inclinations of the nobles. 
The anſwer returned to the friendly invitation 
and advice of the Engliſh Parliament was fo bit- 


ter, abuſive, and aſſuming, that the Scotch com- 
= miſhoners were put under an arreſt, to ſecure 


their perſons, the Parliament ſaid, from the vio- 
lence of the populace, and to reſtrain them from 
communication with any by whom the ſedition 

contained in their paper might be promulged.“ 
Tur Scotch parliament not only avowed their 
commiſſioners, and complained of the right of 
nations 


31 
thren, They then juſtified the act, as agreeable Ann. 1649. 
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The Scots 
proclaim 
Charles 
Stewart 
their king, 
and offer to 
ſubmit to his 
authority on 
conditions. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
nations violated in their perſons *, but, that their 


countrymen might be indulged with tyranny. in 
the accuſtomed form, they (with the following re- 
ſtriction, That before their King ſhould be admit- 
ted to the exerciſe of his royal power, he ſhould 
give ſatisfaction to the kingdom in thoſe things 
which concerned the ſecurity of religion, the 
unity betwixt the two kingdoms, and the good 
and peace of Scotland, according to the national 
covenant and the ſolemn league and covenant) 


roceeded to acknowledge and proclaim Charles 


tewart, the eldeft fon of the late King, the heir 


and ſucceſſor to the kingdom of Scotland *. 


Tur 


2 On their being avowed by their principals, the 

commiſſioners were diſcharged. | 
b This recognition is too peculiarly worded to be 
«© The eſtates of parhaments, &c. Conſi- 
dering that foraſmuch as the King's majeſty who lately 
reigned is, contrary to the diſſent and proteſtation of 
this kingdom, removed by a violent death, and that by 
the Lord's bleſſing there is left unto us a righteous heir 
and lawful ſucceſſor, Charles prince of Scotland and 
Wales, now King of Great-Britain, France, and Ireland, 
We the eſtates of the parliament of the kingdom ot 
Scotland do therefore moſt unanimouſly and cheartully, 
in recognition and acknowledgment. of his juſt right, 
title, and ſucceſſion to the crown of theſe kingdoms, 
hereby proclaim and declare to all the world, That the 
ſaid lord and prince Charles is, by the providence of 
God, and the lawful right of undoubted ſucceſſion, King 
of Great-Britain, France, and Ireland, whom all the 
ſubjeAs of this kingdom are bound humbly and faithfully 
to obey, maintain, and defend, according to the national 
covenant and the ſolemn league and covenant betwixt 
the two kingdoms, with their lives and goods, againſt 
all deadly enemies, as their own righteous ſovereign, 
lord, and king. And becauſe his majeſty is bound by 
the law of God and the fundamental laws of this king- 
dom to rule in righteouſneſs and equity, to the honor of 
God, the good of religion, and the wealth of his people, 
| | It 
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Tu immediate fruits of the prepoſterous conduct 
of the Scots, was the aſſembling of a large body 


of Royaliſts, under Middleton, to put themſelves 


in a condition to ſerve their King on his arrival; 
that is, to enable him to break through the reſtric- 
tions with which his recognition was clogged. The 
Parliament of Scotland found themſelves obliged 
to appoint an army under the command of Leſley, 
to curb the zeal of the courtiers. The kirk put 
forth a declaration, that before they would receive 
their king, though they had declared his right by 
ſucceſhon, he ſhould firſt ſign the covenant, ſub- 
mit to the kirk's cenſure, renounce the fins of his 
father's houſe, and the iniquity of his mother; and 
Charles himſelf, having yet hopes of preſerving his 
authority entire in Ireland, and appearing at the 
head of an army in that country, refuſed to treat 


with his new ſubjects on the terms on which he 


was to be admitted to government. 
WuiLsT the infatuated Scots were ſowing the 
ſeeds of new civil commotions and foreign em- 


it is hereby declared, That before he be admitted to the 
exerciſe of his royal power he ſhall give ſatisfaction to 
the kingdom in thoſe things that concern the ſecurity 
of religion, the unity betwixt the kingdoms, and the 
good and peace of this kingdom, according to the na- 
tional covenant and the ſolemn league and covenant; 
for which we are reſolved with all poſſible expedition to 
make our humble and earneſt addreſſes to his majeſty. 
For the juſtification of all which, we the parliament of 
the kingdom of Scotland publiſh this our acknow- 
ledgment of his juſt right, title, and ſucceſſion to the 
crown of theſe kingdoms, at the market-croſs at Fdir- 
burgh, with all uſual ſolemnities in like cafes, and 
ordain his royal name, portrait, and ſeal to be uſed in 
the public writings and judicatories of this kingdom, 
and in the mint-houſe, as was uſually done to his royal 
predeceſſors, and command this act to be proclaimed at 
all the market-croſſes of the royal burghs, and to be 
printed, that none may pretend ignorance.” Rapin, 
vol. XIII. p. 24. 5 

Vol. V. D 


roilments, 
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The offer of 
the Scots 


neglected, 


Ann. 1649. broilments, the Engliſh Parliament, by reſolute 
The Engliſh and vigorous meaſures, were endeavoring to eſta- 
Parliament pliſh on a firm baſis their government at home, and 


ſupport their to render it reſpectable to forei 


power by 


vigorous 
meaſures. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


ſtates. After 
the ſuppreſſion of the Levellers, an act paſſed, de- 
claring it treaſon to affirm the preſent govern- 
ment to be tyrannical, uſurped, or unlawful; to 
affirm that the Commons in Parliament were not 
the ſupreme authority; to endeavor to ſubvert 
the preſent government; to raiſe mutinies amongſt 
the ſoldiers; to join with thoſe who invade Eng- 
land or Ireland; to levy war againſt the Parlia- 
ment; to adhere to their foreign or domeſtic 
enemies; or to counterfeit the great ſeal. An 
engagement to be true and faithful to the com- 
monwealth of England, as now eſtabliſhed with- 
out a King or houſe of Lords, was impoſed on all 
the members of Parliament, and all who bore any 
office, civil, religious, or military, throughout the 
Engliſh dominions ©; and Reynoldſon, the lord- 
mayor of London, for having refuſed to proclaim 
the act which aboliſhed kingly government, was 
fined two thouſand pounds, turned out of his 
office, impriſoned for a month, and four other 
aldermen were diſabled. The republican intereſt 
in the city had ſufficient prevalence to appoint the 
new magiſtrates ©; a circumſtance which fo eſta- 


bliſhed 


Ihe Parliament afterwards paſſed an act which 
impoſed the ſame engagement on all men of eighteen 
years of age. The penalties of non-obedience were, 
deprivation of office, and that the defendant in any ſuit 
before the law-courts might move an arreſt of judg- 
ment, or ſuper/ſedeas, to ftop all further proceedings, 
againſt a non-ſubſcribing plaintiff. 
At this time the Parliament altered the ſtyle uſed in 
the acts and orders of the houſe; viz. * By the Com- 
mons in Parliament aſſembled,“ to the following, By 
the Partiament.” _ 

4 The act for aboliſhing kingly government was by 
1 the 
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were enabled to borrow of the city one hundred 
and twenty thouſand pounds, at the reduced in- 
tereſt of ſix per cent.; and to teſtify the harmo- 
ny which exiſted between the citizens and the 
reigning powers, they, on the return of the gene- 
ral from the ſupprefſion of the Levellers, gave a 
ſumptuous feaſt to the Parliament; who, to en- 
deavor to reconcile the people to their actions, to 
aſſuage the rage of faction, and the envenomed 
bigotry of the Papiſts, Prelatiſts, and Preſbyte- 
rians, ſet forth ſeveral declarations, in which, on 
the principles of the ſoundeſt policy, and the ex- 
perienced ſlavery of monarchical times, they vin- 
dicated their conduct in the new-modelling the 
government. They promiſed their countrymen 
the full poſſeſſion of their warmeſt wiſhes in regard 
to the eſtabliſhment of Liberty, the advancement 
of the true Proteſtant religion, a ſettled mainte- 
nance for the church, and the proſperity of the 
intereſts of England and Ireland. As they had 
not intermeddled, nor did intend to intermed- 
dle, they ſaid, with the affairs of government 
of any other kingdom or ſtate, fo they did cxpect 
the like fair and equal dealing from abroad, and 
that they who were not concerned would not 


the new lord-mayor proclaimed. Two aldermen, Sir 
Thomas Soames and Chambers, for abſence, contrary 
to the order of Parliament for the attendance of the 
aldermen on the occaſion, were diſabled from magiſtra- 
cy, or bearing any office of truſt. Soames, who had a 
ſeat in the houſe, was diſcharged from being a mem- 
ber of Parliament. | 

© The intereſt was at this time reduced from eight 
to ſix per cent. | 

On this occaſion the city preſented to the lord-ge- 
neral Fairfax a weighty baſon and ewer of gold; and to 
lieutenant-general Cromwell a ſervice of plate, to the 


value of three hundred pounds, and two hundred broad 


pieces of gold. Parl. Hif?. vol. XIX. p. 130. 
| D 2 interpoſe 


bliſhed the credit of the government, that they Ann. 1649. 
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Murder of 
their agents 
Doriſlaus 
and Aſcham. 
Clar. Hiſt. 
vol. III. 
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interpoſe in the affairs of England; but in caſe of 
ſuch an injury, they doubted not, by the courage 
and power of the Engliſh nation, and the good 
bleſſing of God, that they ſhould be ſufficiently 
enabled to make a full defence, and maintain their 
own rights. | 

Anon the agents employed by the Parliament 
to preſerve a fair correſpondence with the different 
powers of Europe, Doriſlaus (at the Hague) and 
Aſcham (at Madrid) fell a ſacrifice to the impious 
fanaticiſm of the royaliſts . The Parliament not 
only in high terms demanded of the Dutch and 


Spaniard immediate juſtice on the offenders, but, 


s Aſcham was aſſaulted and killed on his immediate 
arrival at the Spaniſh court. The aſſaſſins fled for ſanc- 
tuary to the church. For capital offences the privilege 
of ſanctuary was not in that country allowed; yet by the 
dilatory proceedings in the determining on the eccle- 


ſiaſtical and civil claims, juſtice was a long time delayed; 


and after ſentence was pronounced, five of the bloody 
villains were by the connivance of power allowed to 
eſcape. The ſixth, who was a Proteſtant, ſuffered the 
puniſhment of death. Doriflaus was of Dutch extrac- 
tion, yet had lived long in England; he was that civilian 
who had been concerned in managing the charge againſt 
the King. Soon after his arrival at the Hague, in the 
character of envoy from the Engliſh republic, he was 
baſely murdered by a party of deſperadoes in the marquis 
of Montroſe's tram; and.though, to preſerve the forms 
of juſtice, the magiſtrates iſſued orders to arreſt the 
aſſaſſins, yet their orders were executed with ſuch tardy 
reluQance, that the criminals had all of them full oppor- 
tunity to ſecure their ſafety by flight. 

The Engliſh Parliament were fo grateful to the me- 
mory of Doriſlaus, that they ſettled on his ſon a penſion 
of two hundred pounds a-year, gave five hundred pounds 
to each of his daughters, and ordered that two hundred 
and fifty pounds ſhould be laid out, at the public charge, 
on his interment, Doriſlaus was buried with much 
ceremony at Weſtminſter, and his funeral attended by 


the ſpeaker and all the members of the council of ſtate. 


to 
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to revenge the death of their ſervants, and keep Ann. 1649. 
by the tenor of retaliation that acrimonious party Reſemment _ 
in order, they reſolved, that of the royaliſt delin- or the Far- 
uents who bad not yet been admitted to compo- Ann 1840 
N ſix ſhould be ſpeedily proceeded againſt to 5 ; 
trial for their lives“. 
TrouGH the Dutch, who regarded with the 
malignant eye of envy thoſe preſages of unbound- 
ed empire which attended the infancy of the 
Engliſh republic, and were by principles of ſelt- 
defence attached to the royal cauſe, yet, as that 
which would bring upon them tha particular 
jealouſy of the Engliſh parliament, the States had 
long been uneaſy with the reſidence of the king 
of Scots; and after the murder of Doriſlaus, gave 
ſuch ſhrewd hints that it would be neceflary for 
his majeſty to remove, that Charles, finding him- 
ſelf obliged to comply with the neceſſity of the 
occaſion, took a formal leave of the government, 
and returned to France, Cardinal Mazarine, 
who, by the favor of the queen- mother, had ſuc» 
ceeded Richlieu in the office of prime-miniſter, 
was too ſeriouſly engaged in defending his perſon 
and power againſt a diſcontented party at home, 
to embroil his adminiſtration with foreign conten- 
tion. The king of Scots, therefore, found ſo little 
encouragement to make his abode in the French 
court, that he ſpeedily retired to Jerſey, a part of 
the Engliſh empire which ſtill held out againſt the 
authority of the new government, At Jerſey, 
Winram, the laird of Liberton, as deputy from 
the committee of the ſtates of Scotland, gave 
Charles a preſſing invitation to accept, on the 
proftered conditions, the government of that king- 


The fix delinquents nominated for trial on this 
occaſion were, Sir John Stawel, knight of the Bath ; Sir 
John Wintour; Sir William Davenant; David Jenkins, 
a Welch judge; colonel Walter Slingſby; and captain 
Browne Buſhel. Parl. Hiſt. 
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Ann. 1650. dom; and as the progreſs of the Parliament's arms 
| in Ireland precluded all preſent hope of the re- 

ſtoration of regal authority, and even rendered 
it unſafe for him to venture his perſon in that 
iſland, he, as his only reſource, began to turn 
his attention to the offers of his Scotch ſubjects. A 
civil anſwer was given to Liberton, and the town 
of Breda appointed for commiſſioners to meet, 
and confer with the King on what was neceſſary to 
give the Scots ſatisfaction . On the arrival of the 
different parties at Breda, the Scotch commiſſi- 
oners , in the following conditions, delivered to 


Charles the ſubſtance of what had been before 


- 
5 
Y 
f 
4 


i At the ſame time when the King aſſented to a 
treaty with his ſubjects the Scots, by which he was to 
be admitted to power on terms, he ſet forth a publi— 
cation, wherein, after a very inſolent preamble, af- 
ſerting, by right of ſucceſſion, a claim to the crown of 
England, with all its privileges, rights, and prehemi- 
nences, not capable of limitation or bar from any 
power on earth, he declared he would graciouſly re- 
ceive into his royal mercy and protection all perſons of 
his kingdom of England and dominion of Wales, other 
than ſuch who had voted or acted in the murder of his 
father. This declaration finiſhes with a reſolution to 
/ uſe every expedient which ſhould be neceſſary for the 
| ſuppreſſion of that tyrannical and unjuſt power now 
*exerciſed over the people of England, and though ri- 

diculouſly arrogant, did not ſatisfy the cavalies, who, 


* 
10 


according to Clarendon, obje&ed to one which had roval 
been drawn up at the Hague, becauſe it had a clauſe e 
which admitted foreign divines into a ſynod which was * 
to conſult on the church of England, and becauſe there thoug 
were ſo few excepted from pardon, that the King would | aliſts, 
not have confiſcations enough to ſatisfy and reward his tereſt. 
party. TY | averſe 

The Scotch commiſſioners for the ſtates were, the aſcrib 
earls of Caſſel and Lothian, the lord Burleigh, Sir cumſ 
George Winram, Sir John Smith, and Mr. Jefferies; aer 
for the church, Mr. Brody, Mr. Leviſton, and Mr. 1 


Wood. 
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offered 
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q l offered at the Hague ; viz. That he ſhould iſſue Ann. 1650. 


= a proclamation, baniſhing from the court all ex- 
3 | communicated perſons ; that no Engliſh ſubjects 

== who had ſerved againſt the Parliament, ſhould be 
» permitted to approach him ; that he ſhould allow 
\ the national covenant of Scotland, with the ſo— 
N 


lemn league and covenant of Scotland, England, 

b and Ireland, and that he ſhould proſecute the end 

6 chereof in his royal ſtation; that he ſhould ratify 
hs X all acts of Parhament by which the Preſby terian f 
K government, the directory of worſhip, conſeſſion 4 
of faith, and catechiim, were enjoined ; that in j 
0 Bly WP R N . R 1 
5 civil affairs he ſhould govern himſelf entirely ac- ; 
cording to the direction of Parliament, and in | 
7 eccleſiaſtical according to that of the aſſembly. a 
5 When it was known that the comm ſhoners had ; 
* no power of treating, but that Charles muſt ſub- j 
C- mit without reſerve to terms offered, his Engliſh , 
of counſellors, who were by thoſe terms excluded 5 
i= from enjoying any ſhare of royal favor, or even ] 
* the preſence of their maſter, were very warm in j 
& their expoſtulations againſt his accepting conditi- 
F ons fo diladvantageous, they ſaid, and diſhono- | 

i. frable. They repreſented the late King's diſtreſſes, 


to and tragical end, as having proceeded principally 
from thoſe perſons, who had now the leading in- 
fluence in Scotland. Nothing could be more diſ- 


ri reputable, they aſſerted, than that the King in his 
10, firſt enterprize, merely for the empty name of 
ad royalty, ſhould ſacrifice thoſe principles for which 
"= his father had died a martyr ; that ſuch hypocriſy, 
re though it might hazard the affections of the Roy- 
wa aliſts, who alone were ſincerely attached to his in- 
his tereſt, would not gain the Puritans, who were 

averſe to his family and cauſe, and who would 
the aſcribe his compliance to the neceſſity of his cir- 
Sir cumſtances; that could his Scotch ſubjects be en- 
15 gaged in the attempt of reſtoring him to the 


throne of England, it had appeared, by the 


4 Event 


' 
| | 
: 
| 
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Invaſion, de- 
feat, and ex- 
ecution of 
Moentroſe. 
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event of Hamilton's engagement, how unequal 
their force was to fo great an enterprize; and 
that, on the firſt kv. they received, Argyll 
and his partizans would facrifice the King, as 
an effectual expedient to reconcile themſelves to 
the Engliſh Parliament, Thus argued thoſe coun- 
ſellors whoſe immediate intereſt 1t was to keep 
their maſter diſtant from the advice, and out of 
the power of their enemies the Scots. The earl 
of Laneric (now duke of Hamilton), the earl of 
Lautherdale, and others, who had been baniſhed 
their country on account of the engagement 
for the late King, earneſtly preſſed Charles to 
accept the Scotch throne on the conditions re- 
quired of him. With greater depth of foreſight 
than the Engliſh counſellors, they urged, that 


that national affection in favour of royalty which 


had produced the King's recognition would, after 


their prince had entruſted himſelf to their fide- 


lity, rife ſufficiently high in the Scots to relax the 
rigor of the terms they had impoſed on him; that, 
however contrary to the preſent intentions of the 
ruling party in Scotland, the circumſtance of ad- 
mitting the King's government mult unavoidably 
engage them in a war with England ; that in 
ſuch caſe, to ſupport themſelves againſt fo ſupe- 
rior a power, they would be neceſſitated to ac- 
cept the aſſiſtance of the Royaliſts, who could 
then enable his majeſty to give the law in his 
turn, and new-model the government according 
to the true principles of monarchy. | 

Thar duplicity of conduct which this counſel 
adviſed was well adapted to the character of the 
perſon to whom it was addreſſed. Of a looſe un- 
principled nature, Charles had no religious or 
moral repugnance to the acting any part which 
ſuited the convenience of preſent circumſtan- 
ces. Whilſt Keeping up the form of a treaty, 
he was endeavouring his reſtoration to authority 


by 


by the way of arms ; and was actual 


7700 EPUB I. I . 


l 

the Scots at the very time he was ce with 
their deputies on the terms on which they were 
willing to ſubmit to his government. Montroſe, 
whoſe virulence againſt the liberty of his count 
his ill ſucceſs had rather heightened than abated, 
had accepted of Charles the renewal of his com- 
miſſion of captain-general of Scotland ; and after 
concerting meaſures with the King at the Hague', 
he ſolicited the Emperor and the courts of Den- 
mark and Sweden for aſſiſtance of money, arms, 
and men. The ſupplies received from theſe 
powers came in ſlowly, and fell very ſhort of 
thoſe which the ſanguine temper of Montroſe had 
prompted him to expect; but fearing leſt the 
King's neceſſities ſhould force him to ſuch an 
agreement with the Scots as ſhould oblige him to 
revoke his commiſſion, he ſet out for the Orkneys 
with no more than five hundred men, whom 
he had gathered together in the north of Holland 
and in Germany ®. 

Taz little appearance of ſucceſs which fo ro- 
mantic a project carried, the perſonal animoſity 
of all parties againſt Montroſe, with the remem- 
brance of the penalties which his mad projects 
had formerly brought upon them, prevented 
even the King's beſt friends from joining him. 
The committee of eſtates, who had not forgot 


1 Immediately after Charles had aſſented to a treaty 
with his ſubjects the Scots at Breda, he ſent a preſſing 
letter to Montroſe, to haſten his preparations for a de- 
ſcent in Scotland, „“ to prevent, he ſaid, if it pleaſed 
God to favor him with ſucceſs, its concluſion, Rapin, 
vol. XIII. p. 35. 3 
m Clarendon ſays, that it was faith in prophecies and 
predictions, that he ſhould by his valor recover all the 


. Britiſh dominions to the Stewart family, which engaged 


Montroſe in this hazardous enterprize. Clar. Hiſt. vol. 


III. P. 236, S. 
his 


invading Ann. 1650. 
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Ann, 1650. his paſt exploits, thought him formidable enough 
to oppoſe with an army of four thouſand men, 
under the command of Lefley ; but his fate was 

\ ſoon determined by Strahan ", who unexpectedly 

failing upon him, with a detachment of three 
hundred horle, either killed or took priſoners his 
whole party. Himſelf, having put on the diſ- 
guiſe of a peaſant, was ſoon diſcovered, and de- 
livered over to the juſtice which awaited him. 

A TOTAL reverſe of fortune from ſucceſs to 
miſery, however criminal may be the object, com- 
monly excites the compaſſion of the multitude ; 
but Montroſe, whilſt expoſed by Leſley in the 
ſame mean habit under which he had diſguiſed 
himſelf, every where met with reproaches and 
execrations. At the eaſtern gate of the city of 
Edinburgh, he was delivered over by Leſley to 
the magiſtrates, who put him into a cart, which 
had been prepared by the order of parliament, 
with an high bench, for the people to have a full 
view of the priſoner. To the bench of the cart 
he was bound with a cord, drawn over his breaſt 
and ſhoulders, and in this poſture, bare-headed, 
the hangman riding before him with his hat on, 
and the officers who were taken with him walking 
two by two, he was conducted through the town 
to priſon. As enthuſiaſm, whether on miſtaken 
or well- founded principles, is ſeldom ſubdued by 
the rigor of puniſhment, ſo the behaviour of 
Montrole, in the hour of ſevere affliction, neither 
diſcovered remorie for his rebellion againſt the 
liberty of his country, nor any humiliation of 
ſpirit under the ſufferance of indignity. To the 
parliament, when brought before them, he be- 


Strahan had diſperſed the body who had taken 
arms, and gathered together under the command of 
Middleton, 

haved 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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haved with the utmoſt inſolence , reproached Ann. 1650. 
them with having by plauſible pretexts formerly 
ſeduced him to tread the paths of rebellion, and 
boaſted the actions for which he was brought to 
puniſhment as heroic exertions, directed by the 
indiſpenſible duty he owed his ſovereign, and in 
obedience to his facred commands, Though his 
enemies, he ſaid, had endeavored to degrade 
him by ſtudied indignities, yet the juſtice of his 
cauſe would ennoble any fortune. He was ſorry 
that the parliament could find no better teſtimony 
of their return to allegiance, than the murder of 
ſo faithful a ſubject; nor had he other affliction 
than to ſce, in his fate, the authority of his 
prince treated with ſo much ignominy. By a 
like unjuſt ſentence, he joyfully followed his late 
ſovereign, and ſhould be happy if, in his future 
deſtiny, he could follow him to the ſame bliſsful 
manſions, where his piety and virtue had already, 
without doubt, ſecured him an eternal recom- 
pence. 
WrirnourT making any reply to this vaunt- 
ing harangue, the parliament proceeded to pro- 
nounce the following ſentence : That James 9 
Graham ſhould next day be carried to Edinburgh- vx 
Croſs, and there, on a gibbet thirty feet high, be bi 
= hung for the ſpace of three hours: That he ſhould ; 
. be taken down, his head be cut off on a ſcaffold, 1 
and affixed to the priſon; his legs and arms be bf 
ſtuck upon the four chief towns of the kingdom; | 
and his body be buried in the place appropriated J 
for common malefactors, except the church, upon ; 
his repentance, ſhould take off his excommuni- 


is o He told them, that ſince the King had fo far 1 
5 avowed their authority as to enter into treaty with | 
3 them, he appeared uncovered before their tribunal ; a 


reſpe& which, while they ſtood in defiance of their 4 
ſovereign, they ſhould never have extorted from him. 


cation, 
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Ann. 1650. cation. To produce that repentance the clergy 
| when the 


endeavored by their exhortations, 

terrors of immediate death it was hoped would 
ſoften the mind of the criminal ; but ſuch hope 
was vain : He rejected their offers to pray with 
him with contempt, and told them, they were a 
miſerable, deluded, and deluding people, who 


would ſhortly bring their country under the moſt 


inſupportable ſervitude to which any nation had 
ever been reduced“. For his part, he was much 
prouder to have his head affixed where it was 
ſentenced to ſtand, than to have his picture in 
the King's bed chamber; that ſo far from being 
ſorry that his legs and arms were to be ſent to 


four cities in the 8 he wiſhed he had limbs 


enough to be diſperſed into all the cities of Chriſ- 
tendom, there to remain as teſtimonies of the 
cauſe for which he ſuffered. The throwing this 
curious ſentiment into verſe was the buſineſs 
which engaged the attention of Montroſe, during 
the few important hours between his ſentence and 
execution. When brought on the ſcaffold, a 
Latin book, ſetting forth his military actions in 
high colours of panegyric (which he had cauſed 
to be written by one Wiſhart, an epiſcopiſing 
Scotch clergyman, and which his vanity had 
prompted him to publiſh,) was by the hangman 


tied about his neck. Montroſe, preſerving his 


unconquered ſpirit to the laſt moment, ſaid, he 
bore that teſtimony of his bravery and loyalty 
with more pride than he had ever worn the 
Garter , aſked whether his enemies had any other 
indignities to. put upon him ; and then, after a 
few minutes ſpent in prayer, patiently endured 
the execution of his ſentence, 


They were indeed in the way to do it, but not 


by thoſe principles of conduct which Montroſe con- 


demned, 


Tuus 
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Tus a death inflicted on common malefactors, Ann. 1650. 
with many circumſtances of unuſual rigor, finiſh- His cha- 
ed the romantic courſe of James Graham, marquis racer. 
of Montroſe ; who, fired with reſentment at an 
unexpected ſlight, from malice, contrary to prin- 
ciple, entered into the conduct of oppoſition. 
* Excited by envy at the ſuperior influence of 
* Argyll, and flattered with royal cajolement, he 
broke through his firſt engagements and oaths, 
and became one of the moſt zealous champions 
for the crown. The miſchiefs which, during the 
ſun-ſhine of his fortune, he was enabled to inflict 
on his country, with thoſe moments of terror 
which accompanied his ſucceſs, rendered him the 
object of very uncommon averſion to the cove- 
nanting party in Scotland ; the arrogance of his 
eee, Le with the infolence of his manner, 
of the diſguſt and jealouſy of the Royaliſts. 
Malignant as were the principles and vicious the 
* morals of this party, there were very few who 
would engage in all the villanies propoſed by 
> Montroſe, or enter into the full extent of his 
views. The aſſaſſination of Hamilton was, either 
from motives of policy or affection, refuſed b 
Charles himſelf ; the maſlacre of the Scotch co- 
venanters rejected with horror by Hamilton. Even 
when his ſucceſsful invaſion had made him maſter 
of Scotland, when delivered the keys of the ca- 
pital by the magiſtrates, who on their knees im- 
plored forgivenels for their paſt offences, the very 
party who had aſſiſted him to conquer, were 
undermining his victory. Struck with fear or 
_ envy, they regarded with ſecret deteſtation the 
immediate and future power of a citizen * whoſe 


ambitious 
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On the news of Montroſe's being in poſſeſſion of 1 
Edinburgh, the King ſent him a commiſſion, conſti- l 
tuting him captain- general and deputy-governor of 


Scotland, 
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Ann. 1650. ambitious pretenſions ſucceſs had well founded, 


and whoſe virulent nature was unreſtrained either 
by the rules of honor or the compunctions of 


virtue. With a pride which could not- brook 


ne in a fellow- ſubject, Montroſe was deſti- 
tute of every qualification neceſſary to lead par- 
ties; viz. the knowledge of the human character, 
dexterity in managing the different tempers and 
pretenſions of men, and ſagacity to dive into 
their councils. In the very meridian of his for- 
tune, he was betrayed by thoſe he moſt truſted, 
and ſubdued by treachery in the midſt of con- 
queſt *. The conſequences of his ſhort-lived tri- 
umph were fatal to himſelf and maſter. It is 
ſaid, that contrary to the importunities of his 
beſt friends, Charles, in rejecting the Parliament's 
propoſitions at the Uxbridge treaty, was in a 


Scotland, with authority to make knights, ſummon 
parliaments, with other regal powers. Montroſe ex- 
erciſed his privilege of knighting on Alexander Mac- 
donald. He appointed a parliament to meet at Glaſgow ; 
but before the time fixed by writ for the parliament's 
meeting, he was entirely defeated, and his party 
ruined. -- 

r Montroſe was drawn into thoſe counties of Scot- 
land which join England, by the importunities of his 
ſuppoſed friends, the earls of Roxborough and Home, 
who repreſented that their friends and followers were 
unwilling to engage unleſs Montroſe was on the ſpot. 
In his march ſo many different parties, on different 
pretences, deſerted him, that his army was reduced to 
nine hundred men. At Kelſo Montroſe expected to 
have found, with their followers, the earls of Roxbo- 
rough and Home; but fell in with David Leſley's 
army, who entirely defeated him, and who, by the 
connivance of the parties, had taken the aforemen- 


\ tioned noblemen priſoners. The earl of Traquair, 


who ſerved in Montroſe's army, it is ſuppoſed had a 


hand in his ſurprizal. Guthrie's Memoirs, p. 157, & 
Jes. 


great 
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t meaſure influenced by a letter he received Ann. 1650. 
from Montroſe, in which he was counſelled not | 
to do ſo unbecoming a thing to his regal character 
as to enter into terms with his rebellious ſubjects ; 
in which he was aſſured, that Montroſe was fo 
much maſter of Scotland, that he doubted not 
do be able in a few months to march into England 
Z to his majeſty's aſſiſtance with a brave army; 
and which was concluded with the ſollowing ex- 
preſſion: „ When have conquered from Dan to 
Beerſheba, as I doubt not I ſhall very quickly, I 
"* hope I may have leave to ſay as David's ge eral 
aid to his maſter, Come thou, leſt this country 
be called by my name.” The ſame perſonal 
> animoſity which Montroſe had incurred from all 
parties, no circumſtance of convenience or junc- 
tion of intereſt could abate. At the Hague, the 
duke of Hamilton, the earl of Lautherdale, and 
bother Scotch noblemen, though baniſhed their» 
- | country for their engagement for the late King, 
D * when earneſtly preſſed by their fovereign, refuted * 

any communication of council with Montroſe *, 
s | withdrew from the King's preſence when he en- 
y [| tered the room, and deſired that James Graham, 
who ſtood excommunicated by the kirk of Scot- 
land, and degraded and ſorfeited by the judica- 
tories of that kingdom, might be forbidden the 


gg ww. 3 9 
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de court. In Montroſe's ſecond invaſion, as in the . 
t. firſt, he fell a ſacrifice to that univerſal hatred Y 
nt which purſued him *; nor can the rigor of his x 
* puniſh- 
to 1 
4 s Clarendon ſays, that the king of Scots could as ( 
Le eaſily have perſuaded the Parliament to reje&t Cromwell i 
he as the lords of the engagement to be reconciled to 
* Montroſe. 
ir, t It was from the principle of perſonal hatred, ra- 
| a ther than of diffidence, that the Gordons, and others 
& of the King's party, refuſed to join Montroſe, though 

according to Clarendon, they had encouraged the pro- 
2at jected 
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Ann. 1650. puniſhment be juſtly —_ too ſevere a treat- 1 
ment to a man, who, to fix tyranny on his un- ſide 
willing country, had twice invaded it with a fo- who 

_ reign army, twice drenched it in the blood of his to t 
fellow-citizens ; and who, when brought to ſuffer foug 
for his crimes, ſhewed no ſymptom' of penitence Scots 
or compunction, but to the laſt maintained his nan 
inſolent pretenſions of reſtricting their liberties bort 
according to the mode of his own opinion. It nov 
was in the thirty-eighth year of his age that his 
Montroſe paid the tribute due to his accumulated of t 
guilt. The ſucceſs of his arms with great infe- niſh 
riority of numbers, and other as eflential diſ- Spo 
advantages, entitles him to claſs in the firſt rank Fra 
of generals which the age produced. Proper for 
cultivation of his natural parts might have made libe 
him both an uſeful and illuſtrious citizen; but fate 
the barbariſm of knight-errantry taking place I 
of philoſophical ſtudy, rendered his character as exa 
ridiculous as it was hateful *. wat] 

THaT 
follo 
jected invaſion, invited him into the country by the him 
moſt earneſt ſolicitations, and haſtened his coming in le 

over without other attendance than of officers, with 
arms and ammunition, for which, they ſaid, he ſhould 0 
find hands enough. The ſame author, Clarendon, N 
aſſerts, that they who were the moſt diſpleaſed with P 
Argyll and his faction rejoiced at the fate of Montroſe, A 
as an event which would rid them of an enemy the E 
more apprehended ; and that the earl of Lautherdale, F 
a great partizan of the preſent king of Scots, ſwore PII | 
with great paſſion, that though he wiſhed nothing And 

more in this world than to ſee the king reſtored, yet 
he had much rather that ſhould never be, than that by 
James Graham, who had been the bittereſt and moſt mal 
cruel enemy Scotland ever had, ſhould be permitted to Wi 
come to court. Clar. Hiſt, vol. III. p. 226, 270, colo 
8 ſe . to t 
uv Montroſe's panegyriſts have allowed him a taſte quis 
for arts, and judgment in polite literature; but the offe 
| following l 
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Tur Hurrey who had firſt fought on the Ann. 1630. 
ſide of the Engliſh Parliament againſt the King, 
who had abandoned the Parliament and turned 
to the King, who had abandoned the King and 
fought on the ſide of the Scotch covenanters in 
Scotland, who then deſerting the Scotch cove- 
nanters, had in the two invaſions of his country 
borne a conſiderable part in Montroſe's army, 
now paid the tribute which had been long due to 
his reiterated treachery. Nor was the vengeance 
of the Scotch covenanters ſatisfied with the pu- 
niſhment of the two principal delinquents : 
Spotiſwood of Daerſie, a youth of eighteen, Sir 
Francis Hay of Dalgetie, and colonel Sibbald, 
for the ſame crime of bearing arms againſt the 
liberties of their country, underwent a ſimilar 
fate ”. | 
Du Rix theſe tranſactions, Charles, after the The king of 
example of his father, was diſputing every point Scots con- 


with the Scotch commiſſioners ; but the news of ſents to the 
conditions 


; impoſed on 
following bombaſt epitaph on Charles J. written by him, and re- 


him in his ſecond invation of Scotland, ſhews his taſte pairs to 
in letters as in morals to be equally vicious : Scotland. 
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6 Great, good, and juſt, could I but rate 
My grief io thy too-rigid fate, 
I'd weep the world to fuch a ſtrain 
As it ſhould deluge once again ; 
But ſince thy caſe much rather cries 
For Briareus' hands than Argus' eyes, 
PI! tune thy clegies to trumpet-founds, 
And write thy epitaph in blood and wounds.” 


„ The marquis of Huatley, an ivetcrate and active i 
malignant, Sir Robert Spotiſwood, ſecretary of ſtate, | 
William Murray, brotber to the earl of Tullibardine, 
colonel Nathaniel Gordon, and Andrew Guthrie, ſon 
to the biſhop of Murray, for having avetted the mar- 1 
quis of Montroſe in his firſt invaſion, ard for other 1 
offences, had ſuffered before. | 
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Ann. 1650. Montroſe's death putting an end to his hopes 


of impoſing on his new ſubjects his own terms, 
he no longer refuſed their conditions, but ſetting 


fail for Scotland, under the eſcort of ſeven Dutch 
ſhips of war, arrived ſafe in the Frith of Cro- 
marty. Whatever indulgence the Scots might 
have ſhewn their King, had his conduct towards 


them been candid, frank, honeſt, and unreſerved, 


the commiſhon during treaty given to Montroſe 
to accelerate, according to a declaration ſet forth 


by that commander, its concluſion, with the good 


intelligence the party in power had of Charles's 
ſentiments, excited ſo high a degree of jealouſy, 
that, before they would ſuffer him to come on 
ſhore, he was required to ſign the covenant. 
None of his Engliſh followers, except the duke 
of Buckingham, were allowed to remain in the 
kingdom ; and Hamilton, Lautherdale, Dum- 
ferling, and other noblemen of the faction called 
Engagers, were, contrary to expectation, diſ- 
miſled his preſence, and obliged to live in a 
private manner on their own eſtates, without 


truſt or authority “. 
THe 


* On the news of Montroſe's death, Charles wrote 
a complaining letter to the Scotch committee of eſtates. 
They returned anſwer, that papers were found on 


Montroſe, which it was more for his majeſty's honor 


to have concealed than publiſhed, One of the preli- 
minaries inſiſted on by the Scots when they entered into 
treaty with Charles was, that he ſhould diſown Mon- 
troſe and his ations. Rapin, vol. XIII. p. 45. 

y If there is any credence to be given to Sir Edward 
Walker, on the carl of Carnwarth heſitating whether 
he would obey theſe orders, Warriſton and Cheeſely, 
two of the committee of eſtates, gave directions to Sir 

ames Balfour, Lyon king at arms, to take the earl, 
and hang him preſently, except he went from court. 

The earl of Lautherdale, one of the moſt noxious 


of the Engagers, was obliged for ſome time to conceal 
| himſelt. 
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Taz Engliſh Parliament, who had left no ar- Ann. 1650. 


guments uneſſayed to prevail with the Scotch co- 


venanters to give up the mad project of uniting 
fuch contrarieties as the intereſts of their party 
with the intereſts of Charles Stewart, when the 

found that their treaty with him was likely to 
terminate in an accommodation, made the ne- 
ceſſary preparations for that war which ſuch an 
event muſt inevitably produce. Fairfax, who 
ſill retained the authority of captain-general of 
the armies of the Republic, from his moderation 
of temper, united to an uninterrupted proſperity 
and acknowledged abilities in the military de- 
partment, was the only commander to whom en- 
terprizes of importance (which, if attended with 
ſucceſs, muſt neceſſarily produce acquiſition of 
power, fame, and popularity) could in the infant 
ſtate of the government be ſafely truſted : But 
fighting with the Scots, headed by the natural 
enemy of the Engliſh Republic, was too favor- 
able an opportunity for the active and growing 
ambition of Cromwell to let fhp ; whilſt the in- 
creaſe of reputation he had gained in Ireland, 


furniſhed a plauſible pretext for his friends and 


creatures to move, and by the unſortunate dif- 
ference and rancor between ihe Independants 


Fad 
, 


and Prſbyterians eaſily to obtain, his recall from The Engliſh 
the command in that kingdom, to ati:ſt in the Parliament 
management of the military preparations in recall Crom- 


England. Cromwell was received by the Parlia- well, and 
| prepare an 


army. 


ment with all the honors due to a iuccelsſul ge- 
neral; nor was the gratitude of this aſſembly 
wiſely tempered with proper precauicas againſt 
his intriguing ſelfiſh nature. On intelligznce 


himſelf. The ſervants the king had brought with him 


were neceſſitated to reimbark immediately tor Holland; 
and Daniel O' Neil, the Iriſhman, was prohibited ever 
to return, under the penalty of death. oF 

E 2 from 
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that kingdom, and had marched troops to the 
borders of England, whilſt the Royaliſts were 
already preparing to raiſe inſurrections, they voted 
the making the firſt attack on their ſuſpected 
neighbors, and that a new commiſſion ſhould be 
made out, appointing both Fairfax and Crom- 
well to the command of their army againſt the 
Scots. | 

Tus ſpirited precaution of carrying the war 
into an enemy's country, and diſarming a rival 
power before it has taken the proper meaſures for 
offence, is juſtified by the policy of all wiſe go- 
vernments, and became the dignity of the Engliſh 
ſtate ; but in this conjuncture many of its beſt 
friends, dreading the influence of Cromwell over 
the army, and to avoid an expence which muſt 
encreaſe taxes already murmured at, were againſt 


the precipitating the nation into a war. The 


whole body of Preſbyterians exclaimed againſt 
the invading brethren to whom they were united 
by the ſacred bonds of the covenant ; whilſt 
Fairfax, who was of this fect, added to theſe 
{cruples the diſguſt he had taken at the Parlia- 
ment's ſuperſeding his old commiſſion of captain- 
general of the Engliſh forces, by a new one, 
in which Cromwell was nominated in the com- 
mand. The friends of royalty have prepoſte- 
rouſly ſuppoſed that Fairfax, contrary to his ſen- 
timents and principles, had allowed the army to 
offer violence to the Parliament, and to put 


their ſovereign to death; but ſuch ſuppofition 


(though in ſome meaſure authorized by his own 
confeſſion in the Memoirs of his Military Actions, 


_ Publiſhed under the auſpices and directions of his 


ſon- in- law the duke of Buckingham, when Fair- 
fax had turned courtier to Charles the Second) 
is contrary to the equal tenor of his conduct 
during the whole civil contention, and to the 
FE following 
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_— account which his cotemporaries give Ann. 1650. 


of his character: That though in debate he was 
flow in delivering his opinions, and patient in 
the attending to thoſe of others, yet after, on 


mature deliberation, he had fixed his judgment, 


he adhered to it with an in{urmountable inflexibi- 
lity. Fairfax, though a Preſbyterian, was, both 
in civil and religious ſubjects, infinitely more li- 


beral in his ſentiments than the generality of 


that ſet. He had no objection to the form of 


a republic, provided the ſpirit of it was free, and 


that it was adminiſtred with juſtice ; nor to tole- 
ration in religion, provided the eſtabliſhed forms 
were Preſbyterian. At this time ſomewhat diſ- 
guſted at the entire excluſion of that party out 
of the civil and religious government of the 
country, urged by the importunities of an im— 
petuous wife“, who was a narrow minded - Cal- 


viniſt 


z The following anecdote (taken from Ruſhworth, 
and depoſitions at the trial ot colone] Axtell, one of 
the regicides) will give the reader a juſt idea of the 
character of lady Fairfax, who, as a bigoted Pribyte- 
rian, had entered into all the prejudices and refent- 
ments of the party, and was violently exaſperated at 
the ſucceſs of the Independents, and the execution of 
the King. On the firſt day of the trial, when lord 
Fairfax's name was called over in the roll of the com- 
miſſioners, a female voice anſwered from the gallery, 
& He has too much wit to be preſent,” When it was 
declared, that the King was charged in the name of 
the Commons; and all the good people of. England, 
the ſame voice returned, “ That is a lie; not half, nor 
a quarter. Where are the people, or their conſents? 
Oliver Cromwell is a rogue and a traitor. Upon this 
ſecond provocation, colonel Axtell, who was upon 
guard, ordered a file of muſqueteers to preſent their 
pieces at that part of the gallery from whence the 


voice iſſued, ſaying, ©* Down with the whores! ſhoot 


them !”” When it was known the female who had be- 
haved ſo indecently was the general's wife, the ſoldiers 


1 | deliſted; 
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Ann. 1650.  viniſt * and governed by prieſts, tender of violating 


the public faith, and angry with the compliment 
which the Parliament at his expence had paid to 
Fairfax re- Cromwell, he, in a diſcontented ſullen mood, un- 
fuſes to inn fortunately diſpoſſeſſed himſelf of that power which, 


vade the wphilſt in ſuch equitable hands, muſt have pre- 


nan ſerved the infant ſtate of Liberty from falling a 

ET ſacrifice to the greedy and corrupt deſigns of its 
Jlleſcs virtuous partizens. 

ei On the report of Whitlock, one of the com- 


ſucceeded by Milſioners of the great-lcal, to the Parliament, 
Cromwell, that the lord-general did conceive that his former 
commiſſion was cancelied by the appointment of 

the new one; that thus being freed from his 

charge, in regard of his own infirmities and want 

of health, and in regard of his want of freedom to 

undertake this ſervice as a new employment, with 

the greatneſs and weight of the charge, he hum- 

bly deſired to be excuſed, and did intend to ſig- 

nify his mind therein unto the Parliament, it was 

ordered, that a committee of the council of ſtate 

ſhould endeavor to remove any ſcruples which 

might lay on the lord-general's mind, and per- 

ſuade him at this important criſis to undertake the 

defired ſervice, In vain did the appointed com- 

mittee, which conſiſted of Cromwell, Lambert, 

Harriſon, St. John, and Whitlock, labor to re- 

move the objection urged by Fairfax, that it was 

unjuſt and unlawful, without ſufficient cauſe given, 

to invade a people to whom the Engliſh were 


deſiſted ; and lady Fairfax, who had concealed herſelf 
in a maſk, on this diſcovery retired. 

* Whitlock ſays, and his evidence is confirmed by 
the Journals of Parliament, that the lord Fairfax ſeemed 
at firſt to like well of carrying the war into Scotland ; 
but afterwards, being hourly perſuaded by the Preſby- 
terian miniſters, and his own lady, who was a great pa- 
troneſs of them, he declared it was againſt his con- 
(cience, i 


joined 
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joined by a national league and covenant; in vain Ann. 165 


did they urge that the bonds of that covenant had 
been cancelled by the invaſion of the Scots under 
the command of the duke of Hamilton, directed 
by the order and authority of the Parliament of 
that kingdom; in vain did they urge that the 
Scots, by their refuſing to acknowledge the Engliſh 
government, and acculing the Engliſh with breach 
of treaty for exerting the right inherent in every 
ſociety, viz. the eſtabliſhing what form of govern- 
ment was moſt agreeable to themſelves, without 
aſking the conſent of a foreign nation, with their 
extraordinary preparations of men and money, 
did give juſt cauſe to believe that they did intend 
another invaſion ; in vain did they urge the con- 
veniency of being before-hand with an hoſtile 
neighbour, and carrying the war into the bowels 
of an enemy's country rather than waiting to re- 
ceive it in their own. Fairfax, ſtill pleading ten- 
derneſs of conſcience, remained ſtedfaſtly fixed to 
his determination of not accepting the command ; 
whilſt Cromwell, who was well acquainted with 
the inflexible obſtinacy of his temper, ven- 
tured to ſolicit him with the utmoſt earneſtneſs, 
and carried his grimace ſuch a length as to ſhed 


tears on the occaſion *®. To the great regret and 


appre- 


b © On the unwillingneſs, ſays Ludlow, of the lord 
Fairfax to alter his opinion, Cromwell preſſed that they 
would continue him to be general of the army, pro- 
feſſing for himſelf that he would rather chuſe to ſerve 
under him in this poſt than to command the greateſt 


army in Europe; but the council of ſtate not approving 


that advice, appointed a committee of ſome of them- 
ſelves to confer farther with the general, in order to his 
ſatisfaction. This committee was appointed upon the 
motion of the lieutenant-general, Who aQed his part fo 
to the life, that I really thought him in earneſt ; which 
obliged me to ſtep to him as he was withdrawing with 


the reſt of the committee out of the council-chamber, 


Sa: and 
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of Liberty, who, through the dark veil of Crom- 
wells hypocriſy, had ſufficient diſcernment to diſ- 


cover his vicious aim, and who had full confidence 
in the lord-general's virtues, Fairfax reſigned his 
commiſſion, and Cromwell was appointed captain- 
general of all the forces in England. Thus a 
command of ſuch importance in a republic, which 
had hitherto and yet ſtood entirely by the power 
of arms, was entruſted to its Concealed but moſt 
daring and dangerous enemy“. 

In the beginning of the month of July, after 
the Parliament, with intent of removing the ſcru- 
ples of the Preſbyterians, had iſſued a declaration 

containing 


and to deſire him that he would not, in compliment and 
in humility, obſtruct the ſervice of the nation by his 
refuſal : But the conſequences made it ſufficiently evi- 
Gent that he had no ſuch intention.“ Ludlow, p. 121, 
& ſeg. 
© On the Parliament's appointing Oliver Cromwell 
commander in chief of their forces, they ſettled on the 
lord Fairfax a revenue of five thouſand pounds a year. 
4 In this declaration the Parliament notice the aver- 
ſion to amity and friendſhip to the Engliſh Republic 
monifeſted by the Scots ; they notice the tranſaQions 
of 1648, and the aſſiſtance the governing party received 
from the Engliſh army when in Scotland, now returned 
with an endeavor to exerciſe that power for the de- 
ſtruction of thoſe by whoſe means they did receive it 
and they tax the Scots with not only promiſing their 
king aſſiſtance againſt England, but with the proclaim- 
ing him King of England and Ireland. In a ſecond de- 
claration, publiſhed on the army's march into Scotland, 
and addreſſed to all who were ſaints and partakers of 
the faith of God's elect in that kingdom, they remind 
the party, that though they are very acrimonious in 
their cenſures of the force put on the Preſbyterian par- 
liament at Weſtminſter; a committee of eſtates, ſitting 
by commiſſion of the Scotch parliament, was broken 
and driven away by force raiſed and aQtuated by them. 
9 * Not 
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containing their grounds and reaſons for the in- Ann. 1650. 


tended invaſion, Cromwell marched his forces, to 
the 


% Not that we ſeck, ſays the declaration, to juſtify 
our actions by yours, but to ſhew that you have done 
the ſame things for preſervation of Religion and Liber- 
ty.“ „„ Are we to be dealt with as enemies, farther 
expoſtulates the Parliament, becauſe we come not your 
way ? Is all religion wrapt up in the Preſbyterian or any 
other form of government ? Doth that name or thing 
give the difference between thoſe who are the members 
of Chriſt and thoſe who are not? We think not ſo. We 
ſay, Faith working by love is the true character of a 
Chriſtian; and God is our witneſs, in whomſoever we 
ſee any thing of Chriſt to be, there we reckon our duty 
to love; waiting for a more plentiful effuſion of the 
ſpirit of God to make all thoſe Chriſtians who, by the 
malice of the world, are diverſified, and by their own 
carnal-mindedneſs do diverſity themſelves, by ſeveral 
names of reproach, to be of one heart and one mind, 
worſhipping God with one conſent, We are defirous, 
that thoſe who are for the Preſbyterian government 
ſhould have all freedom to enjoy it; and are perſuaded, 
if it be ſo much of God as ſome affirm, if God be 
truſted with his own means, which is his word, work- 
ing powerfully and effectually when preached without a 
too-buſy meddling with or engaging the authorities of 
the world, it is able to produce and eſtabliſh his 
purpoſes concerning the government of his church.” 
After giving the Parliament's reaſons for bringing the 
late King to juſtice, the declaration farther ſays, “ Is 


there not now juſt cauſe for all good men with you to 


fear, that one ſo bred, ſo engaged, and intereſted as is 

our king, and merely in ſuch a way coming to you, 
doth but watch his opportunity, till, by his influence upon 
your army, which you know how is compoſed, he may 

ain his ends upon you ? And how likewiſe the genera- 
lity of the people of Scotland are affected is not unwor- 
thy of your moſt ſerious conſideration.” In a third de- 
claration to the Scots, publiſhed by Cromwell, he ap- 
peals to his conduct, when in their country two years 
before, to refute the reproaches caſt upon himſelf and 
army, and aſſures the gentry and commonalty, that 15 

wi 
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* 1650. the amount of ſixteen thouſand men, into Scot- 


land. Nor had the Scots been deficient in the ne- 


ceſſary preparations to meet the hoſtile viſitation. 
An army under the command of Leſley, to the 
amount of twelve thouſand men, lay intrenched 


in a fortified camp between Edinburgh and Leith. 


On the near advance of Cromwell, Leſley, who 
avoided meeting that experienced and fieceſsful 
commander in battle, endeavored by ſkirmiſhes 
and ſmall rencounters to exerciſe the valour and 
confirm the ſpirits of his leſs-diſciplined and leſs- 
aſſured army, and by a ſtrict adherence to a con- 
duct thus wiſe and precautious, his forces en- 
creaſed both in number and courage. 

SUCH were the difficulties in which the Scotch 
Puritans had involved themſelves, that, whilſt 


they on one fide aſſerted their ſolemn league and 


covenant againſt the power of the Engliſh army, 
they had to guard againſt a more formidable at- 
tack from its natural enemies, their newly-declared 
ſovereign and his adherents. Four thouſand ma- 
lignants and Engagers, with the King, who had 
endeavored to gain the ſoldiery by exerting him- 
ſelf in military action, were required to leave the 
camp; and the King having retuſed to give any 
public teſtimony x, the ſincerity of his newly- 
adopted principles, the general aſſembly, and af- 
ter their example the committee of eſtates, with 


the army, ſet forth declarations, in which they 


proteſted that they did not eſpouſe any malignant 
quarrel or Party: but ſtrictly adhered to and fought 
on their former grounds and principles, They 


diſclaimed the guilt of their ſovereign and his 


houſe; they aſſerted they did neither own him or 


his intereſt, otherwiſe than in ſubordination to 


will not offer the leaſt violence to their perſons, goods, 
and poſſeſſions. What Cromwell promiſed in this de- 
claration, he, during his whole ſtay in Scotland, very 
exactly performed. Parl. Hiſt. vol. XIX. 

God, 
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God, and as far as he owned and proſecuted his Ann. 1650. 


cauſe, and acknowledged the ſins of his houſe and 
his former ways“. | | 
CHARLES, after having taken a-covenant which 
he did not believe, and folemnly ſworn to preſerve 
what on the firſt opportunity he intended to de- 
ſtroy, on finding that private proteſtations, with- 
out the required teſtimony of his ſincerity, would 
not ſatisfy the covenanters, at length aſſented to 
the following, yet more notorious, act of conſum- 


mate diſſimulation. He gave thanks, in a public 


declaration, for the mercitul diſpenſations of Pro- 
vidence, by which he was recovered out of the 
ſnare of evil counſel, by which he had attained a 
full perſuaſion of the righteouſneſs of the covenant, 
and by which he was induced to caſt himſelf and 


* 'Theſe declarations were ſent by Leſley to Crom- 
well, the Engliſh general, with a defire they might be 
made known to all the officers under his command. 
Cromwell complied with the requeſt, and returned the 
following anſwer : © Under pretence of the covenant, 


- miſtaken and wreſted from its intent and equity, a king 


is taken in by you, to be impoſed on us, and this called 
the cauſe of God and the Kingdom ; together with a 
diſowning malignants, though this your king is at the 
head of them; hath a Popiſh party fighting tor him in 
Ireland ; hath in his ſervice Prince Rupert, whoſe hands 
have been deep in Engliſh blood, at the head of ſhips 
ſtolen from us on a malignant account ; hath French 
and Iriſh ſhips daily making depredations on our coaſts ; 
and hath iſſued out commiſſions to raiſe armies in the 
bowels of our country. How the intereſt you pretend 
to have received this man upon, and the malignant in- 
tereſt in the ends and conſequences centering in him, 


can be ſecured we cannot diſcern ; nor yet underſtand 


how, whilſt known malignants are fighting and plotting 
againſt us on the one hand, and you declaring for him 
on the other, it ſhould not be an eſpouſing of a malig- 
nant party, quarrel, or intereſt, but a fighting upon 


former grounds and principles, and in the defence of 
God and the two kingdoms.” | | 


his 
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Ann. 1650. his intereſt wholly upon God. He deſired to be 


deeply humbled and afflicted in ſpirit, becauſe of 
his father's following evil counſel, his oppoſing 
the covenant with the 'work of reformation, and 
ſhedding the blood of God's people through all his 
dominions. He lamented the idolatry gf his mo- 
ther, and the toleration of it in his father's houſe ; 
* a matter of great offence, he ſaid, to all the 
Proteſtant churches, and great provocation to him 
who was a jealous God, viſiting the fins of the 
fathers upon the children.” He profeſſed he would 


have no enemies but the enemies of the covenant ; 


_that he deteſted Popery, ſuperſtition, prelacy, he- 


rely, ſchiſm, and prophaneneſs, and was reſolved 
neither to countenance nor tolerate any of them 
in any of his dominions. He declared, that he 
would never favor thoſe who had ſo little conſcience 
as to follow intereſt in preference to the Goſpel and 
kingdom of Chriſt. He avowed himſelf convinced 
in conſcience of the excceding great ſinfulneſs and 
unlawfulneſs of the treaty of peace made with the 
bloody Iriſh rebels ; and, declaring the ſame to be 
void, defired to be deeply humbled before the 
Lord for having ſought ſuch unlawful help for the 
reſtoring him to the throne. He reſolved for the 
time to come rather to chuſe affliction than fin *;, 
and expreſſed his hope, that, whatever ill ſucceſs 
his former guilt might have drawn on his fortunes, 


f At the ſame time when Charles ſigned this decla- 
ration, he aſſured the dean of Tuam in Ireland, that 
he was a true friend to the church of England ; that he 
would continue firm to his father's principles; that the 
marquis of Ormond was the man on whom he de- 


pended more than on any one living; that though he 


was afraid the declaration he had been forced to ſign 
might prejudice him, yet, as he could do nothing of 
that kind without the advice of his council, which he 
had not about him, it could not be binding on Ireland; 
and that he was reſolved wholly to be governed in the 
affairs of that kingdom by the lord Ormond, 


yet 


LE UB Lis 


yet now, having obtained the mercy to be on Ann. 1650. 
God's ſide, and to acknowledge his own cauſe to 


be ſubordinate to that of his Creator, Divine Pro- 
vidence would crown his arms with ſucceſs, 


Tun late unhappy Charles, by Jeſuitical ſub- 


terfuge, attempted to preſerve in his diſſimulation 


an appearance of honeſty ; his leſs-tenacious fon 
ſcrupled not to cover intentions equally pernicious 
with a guiſe of falſhood which diſcarded any pre- 
tenſion to the honour of character, yet had not 
ſufficient craft to conceal from Argyll a profligacy 
in principle which forbad reliance on the tempo- 
rary compliance of his conduct, and the folemnity 
of his oaths and proteſtations. The Scotch cove- 
nanters (more to ſatisfy their brethren the Engliſh 
Preſbyterians, whom the Parliament endeavored 


to perſuade that the Scots ſwerved from principle 


when they admitted the ſovereignty of Charles 
Stewart, than with any hopes of ſecurity from new 
bonds laid on his conſcience) prepared for him a 
trial yet more than the former 1717 and mortify- 
ing. Inſtead of the ceremony of a coronation, 


which was at this time delayed, it was reſolved, 


that he ſhould paſs through a public humiliation, 
and do penance before the people *. | 

Wuls r the Scotch covenanters endeavored, by 
the exacting ſuch public monuments of the king's 
infincerity, to impoſe on themſelves and others, 
Lefley (their general) maintained in the field his 
ſuperiority of ſituation over Cromwell. In the 
counties of Merſſe and the Lothians, every thing 
which could ſerve to ſupport the Engliſh army had 
been removed ; and Cromwell, having neglected 


s The king was to acknowledge twelve articles of 


repentance, in which were enumerated the ſins of his fa- 


ther and grandfather, and the idolatry of his mother; 
and in which were declarations that he ſought the reſti- 
tution of his rights for the ſole advantage of religion, 


and in ſubordination to the kingdom of Chriſt. 


the 
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the precaution of bringing by ſea a ſufficient quan- 


tity of proviſions, found himſelf reduced to great 


difficulties, and retired to Dunbar. Hither he was 
followed by Leſley, who, after taking poſſeſſion 
of the difficult paſſes which lay between Berwick 
and Dunbar, encamped on the heights of Lam- 
mermure, which overlook that town. Cromwell, 
brought to extremities, was on the point of ſend- 
ing to England by ſea all his foot and artillery, 
and of attempting to break through the enemy's 
army with his cavalry, when the folly and mad- 
neſs of the Scotch eccleſiaſtics turned his diſgrace 
to honor, and his deſpair to triumph. Full X con- 
fidence in the fancied ſuperiority of their cauſe, 
full of the high favor they ſtood in with the Al- 
mighty, and unwilling to ſuffer the invaders to 
eſcape with impunity, theſe military prieſts pre- 
tended to have received revelations that the ſecta- 
rian and heretical army, along with Agag their 
general, were by God devoted victims to their ven- 
geance; and, on the ſtrength of ſuch aſſurances, 
forced their general to deſcend from a ſituation 
which ſecured him conqueſt, to fight for victory 
with unequal arms. Whilſt Cromwell through a 
perſpective-glaſs was viewing the Scotch camp, he 
obſerved their unexpected motion, and joyfully 
crying out, The Lord hath delivered the enemy 


into our hands,” gave orders for an immediate on- 


ſet. Neither ſuperiority in numbers, the fumcs 
of enthuſiaſm, or the rage of bigotry, could en- 
able the Scots to ſtand the ſhock of Cromwell's ve- 
terans. They were put to flight as ſoon as attack- 
ed, and purſued with great ſlaughter, More than 
four thoufand Scots were ſlain in the flight and 
on the field of battle; ten thouſand were taken 


' priſoners, among whom were many officers of 


note; and all their colors, artillery, arms, am- 
| munition, 


In the liſt of officers taken priſoners were, the lieu- 


tenant-general, three colonels, eleven lieutenant-co- 


lonels 7 


tive m 


and h 


the coi 


: by the 


Parliar 
ſame l. 
their t} 


| was far 


medals 


m mon 


brough 
the cufl 
ſimilar 

as uſual 


Parl. F 


Parl. Hiſt, vol. XIX. p. 352, & ſeg. 


een e. 


of the enemy 

Tux Puritanical part of the Scotch covenanters 
had put themſelves into fo whimſical a ſituation, 
that their defeat at Dunbar afforded equal matter 
of triumph to, and inſpired with equal preſump- 
tion, thoſe to whom they were united as friends to 
their declared foes: the Engliſh independants. 
Though their clergy publiſhed a declaration, in 
which they aſcribed their misfortunes to the ſol- 
lowing cauſes, viz. The yet unrepented provoca- 
tions of the King's houſe, the ſecret intruſion of 


malignants into his family and even into the camp, 


the permitting a malignant and profane guard of 


lonels, nine majors of horſe and foot, forty-ſeven cap- 


tains of horſe and foot, ſeven captain-lieutenants of horſe 


and foot, one adjutant-general, ſeventy-licutenants of 
foot, twelve cornets, four quarter-maſters of horſe, 
and ſeventy-eight enſigns. 

i When the account of this victory was brought to 
the Parliament, they reſolved, That the council of {tate 
ſhould take meaſures for the proſecuting the war in 
Scotland in the molt effectual manner; that all the co- 
lors now brought up from the Scotch army, together 
with thoſe taken at Preſton when they invaded Eng- 
land in 1648, ſhould be inventoried, with their reſpec- 


tive mottos and devices, by the clerk of the Parliament, 


and hung up on each fide of Weſtminſter-Hall ; that 
the council of ſtate ſhould prepare a letter to be ſigned 


| by the ſpeaker and ſent to the lord-general, with the 


Parliament's ſpecial acknowledgments ; and that in the 
ſame letter the lord-general ſhould be defired to give 
their thanks to the, officers and ſoldiers of his army. It 
was farther reſolved, that a number of gold and ſilver 
medals ſhould be diſtributed among them ; gratuities 


in money were voted to the ſeveral meſſengers who 


brought the news; a thankſgiving-day, according to 
the cuſtom which the Parliament had conſtantly uſed on 
ſimilar occaſions, was appointed; and orders likewiſe 
as uſual given to publiſh a narrative of the victory. 


horſe 


munition, tents, and baggage fell into the hands Ann, 1650.- 
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Ann. 1650. horſe to fight in the army, with the owning the 


rdination to 
king's quarrel by many without ſubo | 
Re and Liberty; yet the party were obliged 
not only to allow Charles more authority than they 
had hitherto. done, but to apply. to him for ſup- 


port. The Parliament, which met at St. John's 


Town, took off the reſtrictions which had been 
laid on the faction of the Engagers, who, on con- 
dition of doing public penance, and expreſſing re- 
pentance for their late tranſgreſſions, were admit- 


* According to Sir Edward Walker, the loſs of the 
victory at Dunbar had brought the governing party in 
Scotland into ſuch diſgrace with the people, that, 50 
ſides the weſtern forces, they could not, without g e 
aſſiſtance of the king and his friends, raiſe above five 
thouſand men. The king (too impatient with a re- 
ſtraint which prevented the full indulgence of thoſe ſen- 
ſualities to which he from Nature and education was 
much inclined), by the aſſiſtance of one Fraſier, a cler- 
gyman, ſoon aſter the defeat at Dunbar, had made his 
eſcape from Argyll, and fled towards the Highlands, 
with the intent of putting himſelf at the head of a 1 
of Royaliſts, commanded by general Middleton. 0- 
lonel Montgomerie, with a troop of horſe, overtook 
the fugitive monarch, and brought him back, Bur this 
conduct, inſtead of provoking the Scotch * 
to accept the cordial invitation of reuniting themſelves 
to the Engliſn government (a ſtep to which they were 
generouſly invited after their defeat at Dunbar), en- 
gaged them to run the dangerous riſk of truſting their 
froward monarch with authority, in order to keep him 
in temper, and (to avoid certain ruin, for the oboe 
under Middleton had attacked and deteated a party o 
their troops under Sir John Browne) to an union of 3 
The king's flight afforded the Engliſh Parliament fu 
matter for ſevere animadverſion on the whimſical po- 
litics of their old colleagues the Scotch covenanters ; 
who, with a pertinacious obſtinacy, in oppoſition to 


reaſon, intereſt, and ſafety, adhered to the unpro- 


miſing plan they on the late King's execution had 
adopted. bs 
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ted to the camp and court '; and the king's humi- Ann. 1650. 
liation and penance were changed into the cere- 

mony of a coronation, performed at Scone with 

great pomp and magnificence. 

Tu approach of the winter ſeaſon, and an ague Tranſactions 


| which ſeized Cromwell, had prevented him from of the Scots. ; 
I purſuing the advantages gained by the victory at Y 
þ Dunbar. The pals at Stirling {till remained in I 
; the poſſeſſion of the 9 Who, as ſoon as the 1 
; ſeaſon would permit, aſſembled an army, over s 

which Hamilton (notwithſtanding the approved | 
e # abilities of Leſley) was ſuperior in command , 
n and the King was allowed to make his abode in | 
- | the camp in the character of general; arrange- 


ments which gave ſuch diſguſt to the inhabitants 
of the weſtern counties, that they refuſed to join 
an army who had ſo far departed from principle as 
not only to admit of the aſſiſtance of, but to be 
governed by, Engagers and malignants“; and aſ- 


——— —_ N 8 
F 
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! Clarendon ſays, that the king, by his frequent con- 
ferences with the knights and burgeſſes, got any thing 
paſſed in this parliament which he defired ; that he 
cauſed many aGs to be repealed; that he provided for 
the railing an army, whereot himſelf was general; and 


that no exceptions were taken to thoſe officers who had i 
formerly ſerved the King his father. Clar, Hiſt. vol. III. i 
p. 308. 9 

nm The Royaliſts had at this time ſo much the upper | 


hand of the covenanting party, that Leſley was not only 
ſuperſeded in his command by Hamilton, but was 
charged by that party with treachery at the batile of 
Dunbar, and required by the king's council to give in a 
circumſtantial account of the conduct of that day. 

" Both the Scotch and Engliſh Royaliſts were now 
taken into the military ſervice. The Engliſh were com- 
manded by that turbulent Prefbyterian . Malley, who, 
with eighty other officers, ſet forth a declaration ſhew- 
ing their reaſons for taking up arms in the kingdom of 
Scotland, and admoniſhing all conſcientious Preſbyteriars 
not to apoſtatize from their firſt principles, and engage 
ted with the rebels at Weſtminſter. 
| Vol. V. Io ſembling 
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Ann. 1650. ſembling themſelves together, kept in a diſtinct 


A large ar- 
my of the 


body under the command of an officer named Ker“. 
Defended by —_ intrenchments in the front, 
and by the town of Stirling in the rear, the king 
of Scots lay with his army encamped at Torwood 
and as his generals ſteadily adhered to the conduct 
which Leſley, whilſt it was in his power, had kept 
the laſt campaign, Cromwell in vain attempted to 
decoy them into an engagement. After many 
fruitleſs temptations, the Engliſh general, with 
the intention of cutting off proviſions from the 
Scotch army, ſent a detached „ under Lam- 
bert, over the Firth into Fife. Lambert, by de- 
feating a ſtrong body of the Scotch under Hol- 
bourne and Browne, got poſſeſſion of all the paſſes 
on the Firth, and thus ſecured a ſafe paſſage for 
the whole army, who, by getting, between the 
enemy and the northern provinces (where lay their 
chief ſtrength, and on whom they depended for 
proviſion), rendered it unſafe for them to keep 
their poſt any longer. | 

CRoM WELL now flattered himſelf that he had 
reduced the Scots to the neceſſity of fighting; but 


Scots, head- availing themſelves of the hazardous alternative he 
ed by their had left them, they, to his infinite ſurprize, roſe 


king, march 
into Eng- 


land, 


up from their camp, and, to the number of four- 
teen thouſand men, advanced by great journies 
towards England. Cromwell, though ſurprized, 
was not diſmayed at the unexpected motion of the 
Scots. He ſent directions for the aſſembling forces 
in the northern counties of England, to oppoſe 


the invaders; he diſpatched Lambert, with a body 


of cavalry, to hang upon their rear, and interrupt 
their march ; he left ſeven thouſand men under 


o This party, who had proteſted againſt the reſolu- 
tion of the Parliament to receive the faction of Engagers 
into employ, went under the denomination of the Pro- 
teſters ; the party who acquieſced were called Reſolu- 
tioners. 


the 
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the command of Monk, to complete the reduction Ann. 1650. 


of Scotland; himſelf, with the reſt of the army, 
followed the king with all poſſible expedition; and 
to eraſe any ill impreſſion which the Engliſh Par- 
liament might have taken from his ſuffering them 
to be thus expoſed to danger, he ſent letters to 
excuſe his conduct, on the reaſon, that if che go- 
vernment did their parts in keeping the King in 
play, and defending the tenable paſles, his whole 
army would infallibly be ruined; whereas it was 
poſſible, that a winter's campaign in Scotland 
might have ruined that of the Parliament, by rea- 
ſon of the hardineſs of the natives beyond the 
Engliſh in enduring fatigues and hardſhips. What 
Cromwell had thus, to vindicate his military con- 
duct, and exalt the ſpirit of his countrymen, pro- 
pheſied, proved exactly true : Charles, on his ar- 


rival in England, found himſelf entirely diſap- 


pointed in the hopes he had entertained that all 
his friends, and all thoſe who were diſcontented 
with the preſent government, would flock to his 
ſtandard. The Englith Preſbyterians were unpre- 
pared to engage in ſo ſudden and unexpected an 
adventure, and likewite were diſguſted with the 


king's refuſing any declaration in favour of the co- 


venant to be publiſhed under his authority; whilſt 
the Royaliſts, though more zealous and alert, were 
deterred from joining the Scotch army by orders 
which the committee of miniſters had iſſued, that 
none ſhould be admitted who did not ſubſcribe the 
covenant?®. From theſe and other adventitious 
cauſes, the number of recruits was ſo inſignificant, 
and ſo many of the Scots (either on political rea- 


> Charles took upon him to contradiCt this order by 
his own authority; but as it came too late to ſerve him 
with the Royaliſts, ſo it encreaſed the jealouſy of the 
Preſbyterians. 
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Ann. 1651. ſons diſliking the expedition“, or terrified with 


the danger of engaging in ſo hazardous an enter- 


prize as the invading England with an Engliſh 
army at their back) had deſerted during the march, 
that when the King with his harrafled forces ar- 
rived at Worceſter, he found them not more nu- 
merous than when he roſe from his camp at the 
Torwood. TONES 

Wulst Fortune thus confounded the deſigns 
of the enemy, and turned their preſumptuous 
hopes into deſpair; the diligence uſed by the Par- 
lament to defeat the invaſion was attended with 
the happieſt ſucceſs. There were of every faction 
in the nation, the Royaliſts excepted, who volun- 
tarily took up arms in defence of the preſent go- 
vernment againſt the pretenſions of the king of 
Scots. Ludlow fays, that ſome of the excluded 
members appeared on this occaſion, and that fo 
affectionate were the people in general to the com- 
monwealth, that, in the opinion of many, the 
volunteers were ſufficient in number to have 
beaten the Scots without the aſſiſtance of the 
army. 

AmoNc the few deſperadoes who abetted the 
fortunes of Charles Stewart, the earl of Derby, 
who had hitherto preſerved the Iſle of Man, and 


The expedient of marching into England was di(- 
liked in general by the Preſbyterians, was the offspring 
of royaliſt counſel, and, according to the following let- 
ters, was executed merely by Royaliſts. The duke of 
Hamilton, in a letter to Mr. William Crofts, writes, 
“ All the rogues have left us; I ſhall not ſay whether 
for fear or difloyalty ; but all now with his majeſty are 
ſuch as will not diſpute his commands,” Lord Went- 


worth writes to the ſame, © Our army is as abſolutcly 


at the king's command as much as any army that I ever 
ſaw under the command of his father. I am now in an 
army where our friends are together, and where you 
are many times remembered, the times are well changed 
ſince this time twelvemonths,”? 

both 
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73 
both by ſea and land carried on war againſt the Ann, 1651, 
- BE power of the Engliſh Republic, was by the Roy- 
1 | Aatiſts the moſt depended on. At the time when 


> the Scots entered England, Derby, at the head of 
flfteen hundred horſe, made a deſcent on Lanca- 
ſhire ; but, before he had collected any confider- 


e able addition to his forces, was near Wigan at- 
= tacked and defeated by colonel Lilbourn. Him- 
s ſelf was wounded in the engagement, and eſcaping 
s to Worceſter, with not above thirty horſe, carried 
'- | the fatal preſage of the ſucceeding event * 
h Tur queſtion whether Charles ſhould march Total defeat 
n | without delay to the capital had been debated in of the Scots 
- council; but the interruption which Lambert oc- at Worceſ- 
»- © cafioned by poſting himſelf on the London road, ter. 
f DW theharraſſed condition of the troops, the near ap- 
2d | proach of Cromwell, with the cordial affections of 
lo | the city of Worceſter (the laſt town which ſurren- 
n- © dered to the Parliament, and now opencd its gates 
1 | to receive the king), inclined him to wait there 
ve | thoſe opportunities which the ſeveral expected in- 
he I furrections in his favor might afford. Either from 
© neglect or want of time, the neceſſary precautions 
he to defend the town had not been taken by the ; 
y, © Scots before intelligence was received that the for- 1 
nd midable Cromwell, whoſe army on his march had | 
been reinforced with partics from all quarters, was [ | 
Ii WW within half a day's journey. It was now too late 1 
ing to begin works of fortification Cromwell on his iy 
155 arrival loſt no time in making proper diſpoſitions 0 
55 According to Whitlock, the king, ſeeing his hopes bl 
* in the earl of Derby fruſtrated, would have marched i 
. away with his horſe, when the foot mutinied, and in- 4 
* . ſiſted that the whole army ſhould endure the fame for- [ 
"i tune. Whitleck, | jd 
g 5 Charles had, before his arrival at Worceſter, at- i 
1 an | 
you tempted the fidelity of the governor of the town of 
ged Shrewſbury ; but was anſwered with becoming ſpirit 


and 1 integiiry, Fer! Hiſt. vol. XX. p. 26. & /eq. 
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tenant- colonels of foot, ſix majors of horſe, thir- 
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for the attack, by ſecuring a paſs for his troops 


over the Severn ; and on the third of September, 
the anniverſary of the Scots' defeat at Dunbar, 
when the Efſex, Cheſhire, and Surry militia (ſup- 
ported by ſtrong bodies of regulars), to. the num- 
ber of forty thouſand, were come up, he charged 
the Scots on all ſides. The Scots, after an en- 
gagement of a few hours, were driven back into 
the town with ſuch confuſion that the entrance was 
left open to the enemy. The cavalry, who had 
kept out of the action, with Lefley at their head, 
ſought their ſafety by flight, and left the infantry 
at the mercy of the vanquiſhers | 

In this action the whole Scotch army, a few in- 
dividuals excepted (for the cavalry were overtaken 
before they reached Lancaſhire) were either killed 
or taken priſoners. Among the principals in the 
laſt denomination were the duke of Hamilton , 
general Leſley, the earls of Derby, Cleveland, 
Lautherdale, Ruthen, Carnwaith, and Kelly, vi- 
count Kinmuir, the lord Spynic, Sir John Pack- 
ington, Sir Ralph Clare, Sir Charles Cunningham, 
general Middleton, Franſhaw (ſecretary to Charles), 
ſeven colonels of horſe, thirteen of foot, nine lieu- 


teen of foot, thirty-{even captains of horſe, and 
ſeventy-two of foot“ . Charles Stewart, the duke 
of Buckingham, and a ſmall number of more for- 
tunate adventurers, eluded the ſearch of the ene- 
my, and fled the kingdom. 


The common men who were taken priſoners, both 
at this battle and in the battle of Dunbar, were fold for 
ſlaves to the planters in America. 

4 The duke of Hamilton died of his wounds the day 
after the defeat, 

* Maſley, the Preſbyterian who had preſerved Glo- 
ceſter for the Parliament againſt the late King, accom- 
panied the king of Scots in this invaſion. He was 
wounded and taken priſoner, but afterwards made his 


£:Cape. | | 
CHAP: 
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Total reduction of Scotland. Second high court 
: \ of juſtice. Naval affairs. The refradtory 
. colonies, with the iſles dependent on England, ſub- 
, dued. The power and wiſdom of the Parlia- 
I ment. Fruitleſs embaſſy to the united Provin- 
| ces. The riſe and progreſs of the Dutch war. 
a Succeſſes of the Parliament. They refuſe 
to enter into terms of accommndation with the 
3 Dutch. Scotland incorporated with the Eng- 
4 liſh commonwealth. Extended views of the 
4 Parliament. State of England under their 
= government. Power and influence of Crom- 
a well. The villainy of bis intentions. His 
: endeavors to undermine the power of the Parlia- 
2 ment.-——T heir oeconomy, juſt government, and 
* growing popularity. Cromwell's ſucceſsful 
. mtrigues with the army. he forced and fatal 
), N diſſolution of the Parliament. 
. | HE total overthrow of the monarchical in- Ann. 1657. q 
d i tereſt in the defeat of the Scots at Worceſ- R J 
e ter, was immediately followed with the further fing“ % oY 
r- © triumphs of the Parliament in the no-iefs-decifive * | 
"Y + ſucceſſes which attended their arms in Scotland. 9 
Stirling-Caſtle, though well provided for defence, il 
made an early ſurrender. Dundee, a town fo well 4 
2th fortified that within its walls, as in a place of 0 
for ſafety, were depoſited all the riches of the coun- i 
try, was taken by aſſault. Monk, following the af 
lay example and inſtructions of Cromwell, put the q 
90. whole inhabitants to the ſword. The cruel policy 1 
3 ſucceeded; a general terror ſtruck the kingdom. g 
35 Its towns and forts of their own accord made 
his prompt ſubmiſſions; and, except a few High- 


F 4 | landers 
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Ann. 1651. landers who continued in arms under Argyll and 


Second hi gh 


under royaliſt leaders, the whole nation was re- 
duced to an entire ſubjection * Thus Scotland, 
who, through all ages, had maintained its inde- 
pendence againſt the fraud and force of the Eng- 


Tiſh and French monarchs, became a conquered 


province to a government whole friendſhip it had 
fooliſhly rejected, and whoſe ſuperior policy it had 
ignorantly deſpiſed. 

Wulst a Scotch invaſion threatened the 


court of juſ- peace of the country and the ſalety of the govern- 


tice. 


Naval aſ- 


ment, an extraordinary exertion of power was 
neceſſary to keep the two parties of Royaliſts and 
Preſbyterians in order. A ſecond high court of 


juſtice was erected; ſeveral turbulent individuals, 


who had accepted commiſſions from _ king of 
Scots, and had entered into idle plots to {ſecond his 
invaſion, were tried, condemned, and received 
ſentence of death. The earl of Derby, Sir Timo- 
thy Feacherſtonchaugh, Benbowe, and other capi- 
tal offenders, taken priſoners at and after ihe 
battle of Worceſter, ſuffered the fame punith- 
ment from the authority of a court-martial ®. 
Tux Parliament, attentive to the eeurity, the 


Intereſts, and the glory of their gover RI, „ had 
1 


early found i it neceflary to ſtrengthen their naval 
force, the natural power of the empire. The 
Admiralty was taken out of the hands of the ear! 


a2 "The record: of the kingdom, with the crown and 
ſcepter, taken in the town ot Stirling, were lent to 
Ea] rand, ; 

Among the individuals who ſuffered death from a 
icntence of this court was one Chriſtopher Love, a 
Preſbyterian miniſter, who at Uxbridge had highly of- 
fended the royal commiſſioners by publicly preaching, 
in warm and paſſionate language, againſt the expediency 
of entering into any treaty with the King. Clarendon. 
Par]. Hifi. State Trials, 
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of Warwick ©, and put into commiſſion; and a Ann. 1651. 


ſtrong fleet fitted out under the command of 

Blake, Popham, and Dcane. - 
DuxkIRK and Oſtend ſwarmed with priva- 

teers, who acted under the authority of the king 


of Scots; whilſt the ſquadron under prince Rupert 


(who on the Iriſh ſeas and in its harbors had re- 
ſided from the time when the fleet was carried 
away from Holland) continually made prizes of 
Engliſh veſſels. The buſineſs of exterminating 
this pirate was committed to Blake, the ſame 
invincible commander who, in circumſtances re- 
garded as deſperate, had defended Lyme and 
Taunton from the power of the late King. Rupert 
eſcaping from Kinſale, where Blake had attempt- 
ed to block him up, fled towards the coaſt of 
Spain, and from thence, by the expreſs invitation 
of the king of Portugal, who had ſhewn great in- 
veteracy to the government of England, and great 
partiality to the excluded family, he failed to 
Liſbon and took ſhelter in the Tagus. The Par- 
liament, fired with reſentment at the conduct of 
the Portugueſe, ordered Blake with a ſtrong ſqua- 
dron to fail to the coaſt of Portugal, to demand 
that prince Rupert, with his fleet, ſhould be given 
up, and in caſe of denial to proceed to hoſtilities. 
The king of Portugal obſtinately adhering to his 


| reſolution of defending prince Rupert, Blake, with 


the aſſiſtance of Popham, who had been cruiſing 
on the coaſt of Spain, tet upon, defeated, and de- 
ſtroyed the whole Brazil fleet. This engagement, 
which happened a few leagues off Liſbon, afforded 
Rupert the opportunity of eſcaping ; but loſing a 
great part of his ſquadron on the coaſt of Spain, 


The earl of Warwick was a violent Preſbyterian, 
and at this time greatly offended with the ruling powers, 


on account of the tate of his brother-in-law, the carl of 


Holland, 
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Power and 
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he with the remainder ſet ſail towards the Weſt- 
Indies. In this voyage his brother Maurice was 


ſhipwrecked; and Rupert, after ſubſiſting ſome 
time by privateering on Engliſh and Spaniſh veſ- 
ſels, returned to France, The remnants of his 
fleet were fold for the uſe of his couſin Charles 
Stewart. 

Or the ſettlements in America, all but New- 
England (which had been planted by the friends 
of Liberty, who had fled from the tyranny of paſt 
times), even after the death of the King, and the 
eſtabliſhment of the Republic, adhered to the 
Stewart intereſt. The care of reducing theſe re- 
fractory colonies (viz. Bermudas, Antigua, Virgi- 
nia, and Barbadoes) was committed to Sir George 
Ayſcue. The three firſt ſubmitted as ſoon as at- 
tacked; the laſt, commanded by lord Willoughby 
of Parham, made ſome reſiſtance, but was with 
little difficulty ſubdued. Jerſey, Guernſey, Scilly, 
and the Iſle of Man, were about the ſame time 
brought under the power of the republican em- 
pire; and the ſeas, which had been much infeſted 


with privateers, by the reduction of theſe iſlands, 


and the naval power of the Parliament, were now 
rendered entirely ſafe to the Engliſh commerce. 
Never did the annals of Humanity furniſh the 
example of a government, ſo newly eſtabliſhed, 
ſo formidable to foreign ſtatcs as was at this period 
the Engliſh commonwealth. To republics the 


object of envy, to monarchs of hate, to both of 


fear, it was aſſiduouſly courted by all powers of 
Europe. London was full of amballadors, to en- 


deavor for their reſpective ſuperiors to excuſe for- 


mer demerits, to renew former treaties, and to 
court ſtricter alliances with England. Nor did 
the multiplicity of foreign negotiations, the con- 
duct of war, or the attention neceſſaty to guard 
their country from the attempts of its domeſtic 
foes, occaſion its magnanimous Parliament, actu- 

ated 
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ated with the true ſpirit of heroic patriotiſm, to Ann. 165t. 
neglect any part of the minutia of interior govern- 
ment. Excellent laws to preſerve in the fulleſt 
enjoyment of religious freedom the purity of re- 
ligious ſentiment, to correct the morals and the 
manners of the people, without infringement of 
their political rights, to guard the poor from the 
miſeries of undeſerved poverty, to protect ſociety 
in general from the impoſitions, fraud, and rapa- 
city of individuals, to ſecure and extend the com- 
5 merce of the country, were enacted; whilſt ſub- 
£ jects of reformation in the ſyſtem and practice of 
* the Engliſh laws*, and in every part of police, 
S were from time to time agitated in this illuſtrious 
aſſembly; who regarding the United Provinces 
(on account of their ſituation, but more particu- 
larly of their form of government, their principles 
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4 'The Parliament had proceeded ſo far in this buſineſs 
as to paſs an act, that all books of the law ſhould be 
put into Engliſh; that all writs, proceſs, and returns, 
all patents, commiſſions, and indictments, judgments, 
records, rules, and preceedings in courts of juſtice, 
ſhould be in the Englith tongue; that they ſhould 
be written in an ordinary, uſual, and legible hand and 
character, and not in that commonly called a court- 
hand. They ordered a bill to be brought in to rectify 
the miſchiefs which grew from the delays, chargeable- 
d neſs, and irregularities in the proceedings of the law; 

3 they appointed a committee of twenty-one intelligent 
if . perſons, who were not members of the houſe, to pro- 
Ff I poſe a ſcheme ior ſuch purpoſe, and to adviſe the com- 
1- y mittee of Parliament appointed to bring in the bill. 
= J Matthew Hale, Eſq; an eminent lawyer, was chairman 
0 1 to the committee of advice. In a ſhort time after this 
d order, an act was brought in for the taking away fines 

q upon bills, declarations, and original writs; another for 

I the more ſpeedy recovery of rents; and a third againſt 
rd ; cuſtomary oaths. 'They were all read twice, and com- 

£ mitted to the committee appointed to fit on the refor- 
* mation of the law. Harl. Hiſt. vol. XX. p. 84, & /eg- þ 
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Ann. 1651. of religious toleration, and their commercial arts) 


as the natural ally of England, had -arly made 
advances towards uniting in a cloſe confederacy 
the two republics. Neither ſo generous nor ſo poli- 
tic were thc intentions of the Dutch. This ſelfiſh 
people, inſtead of lending their aſſiſtance towards 
the progreſs of that great cauſe of humanity, poli- 
tical Freedom, regarded with the indirect and ma- 
lig ant eye of jcalouſy every advance which the £ 
Engliſh had made towards emancipation from the PF 
fetters of monarchy. From the very beginning of 
the quarrel between the Parliament and their 
ſovereign, notwithſtanding repeated declarations 
of neutrality, they had acted very notoriouſly in 
the King's favor, but when William Prince of 
Orange, Charles's ſon-in-law (who to the partiality 
of a relation joined the crafty policy of a man 
who aſpires to be the tyrant of his country) © ſuc- 
ceeded to his father's command and authority, the 
Dutch ſhewed a greater alienation to the Engliſh 
Parliament, and held a conduct more openly fa- 
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e Clarendon ſays, that the prince of Orange, beſides 
aſſiſting the late King upon ſeveral emergent occaſions 
with greater ſums of money than were eaſy to his in— 
cumbered fortune, his reputation, and his declared re- 
ſolution that te would venture ail he had in that quar- 
rel, diſpoſed many to be more concerned for his majeſ- 
ty. Doubtleſs, in return for theſe great obligations, it 
was expected that Charles, an his reſtoration to monar- 
chical power, ſhould aſſiſt the prince of Orange in ſub- 
verting the principles of republican freedom eſtabliſned 
in the United Provinces, and in procuring. to the prince 
of Orange and his family, it not the ſovereignty of their 
country, the office of ſtadtholder in perpetuity, Such 
expectations were not il} founded: Wie have in theſe 
modern times ſeen a flaviſh faction, ſupported by the 
crown of England, wound the dignity, if not the eſſen- 
tials, of the Dutch conſtitution; and, at the expence of 
all which ought to be dear to ſociety, gratify that luſt 
of power ſo conſpicuous in the Orange family. 

vorable 
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vorable to the royal cauſe. After the new-model- Ann. 165m. 
ling the government, the agents of the Engliſh 
commonwealth could obtain no audience of the 
States-General. The murderers of Doriſlaus, « 
through the remiſſneſs of purſuit, were ſuffered to 

eſcape with impunity. Charles Stewart was ac- 
knowledged by the government as the lawful king 

of England ; the honors due to princes were paid 

him *; and the Preſbyterian clergy, in their com- 

pliments of condolence on the death of his father, 

were ſuffered to revile the judges of that King, , 
and the principal authors of his death, in the moſt 

bitter and abuſive language. 

O the death of this prince, an event which Fruitleſs 
happened ſoon after the murder of Doriſlaus, and 8 8 
which was attended with the total ſuppreſſion of — VOIR 
the Orange faction, and the triumph of the Re- 88 
publicans, the Parliament, judging the opportu- 

nity favorable, ſent St. John (the lord-chief-juſtice) Heath's 
and Strickland (their former agent), in the charac- Chronicle. 
ter of ambaſladors extraordinary *, to negotiate a Parl. Hiſt. 
ſtrict alliance with the Dutch commonwealth *, Thurloé's 


* State Pape 
but 1 Pers. 


f Clarendon tells us, that the States-General preſented 
themſelves in a body to his majeſty, to condole with him 
for the murder of his father, in terms of great ſorrow, 


ſave that there was not bitterneſs enough againfl the 
rebels and murderers ; that the States of Holland apart 


performed the ſame civility ; and the body of the clergy, 


in a Latin oration delivered by the chiet preacher of 
the Hague, lamented the misfortune in terms of as much 
aſperity and deteſtation of the actors, as unworthy the 
name of Chriſtians, as could be expreſſed. Clar. H:/?. 
vol. III. p. 216, & /egq. . 
Jo prevent à misfortune ſimilar to that which their 
agent Doriſlaus had ſuffered, forty gentlemen were ap- 
pointed to attend, and ten thouſand pounds were al- 
lowed for the expence of the embaſly. 
bh The propoſal of the Engliſh was, that the two 
commonwealths ſhould be confederated friends, joined 


and 
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Ann. 1651, but though uninterrupted ſucceſs had hitherto at- 


tended their arms, yet the known inveterate ma- 
lignity 


and allied together for the defence and preſervation of 
their mutual freedom againſt all who ſhould attempt the 
diſturbance of either ſtate by fea or land. There were 
ſix propoſitions in conſequence of this general propoſal 
of alliance; the laſt, contained in the tollowing terms, 
is too ſpirited to be omitted: We propound that no 
rebel or declared enemy of the commonwealth of Eng- 
land ſhall be received into or be ſuffered to abide in any 
of the caſtles, towns, ports, creeks, or other places, pri- 
vileged or not privileged, which the prince of Orange, 
princeſs Mary (relict of William late prince of Orange), 
or any other perſon of what degree ſoever, have or here- 


after ſhall have or poſſeſs by any title whatſoever, with- 


in the dominions and juriſdictions of the United Pro- 
vinces, nor ſuffered by the ſaid prince, princeſs, or any 
other perſon, to be received into or abide therein; neither 
ſhall the Lords States of the United Provinces permit 
or ſuffer, in any of the places aforeſaid, any aſſiſtance, 
counſel, or favor, in ſhips, men, money, victuals, or in 
any other manner to be given by the ſaid prince or 
princeſs, or any other perſon, to any ſuch rebel or de- 
clared enemy, but ſhall openly and expreſsly prohibit 
and hinder the ſame. And if the prince of Orange 
and princeſs Mary, or any perſon or perſons living or 


remaining in the juriſdiction of the United Provinces, 


or under their power, do to the contrary herereof, then, 
as well as the ſaid prince and princeſs, and all and every 
ſuch other perſon and perſons ſo doing as aforeſaid, ſhall 
for their reſpective lives forfeit and loſe all ſuch caſtles, 
towns, villages, lands, and other places, which they or 
any of them ſhall at ſuch time have or pretend to have 
by any title whatſoever. And likewiſe that no rebels, or 
declared enemy of the States of the United Provinces 
ſhall be received into or be ſuffered in any of the caſtles, 
towns, ports, or other places, privileged or not privi- 
leged, which any perſon or perſons, of what degree or 
quality ſoever he be, have or ſhall hold or poſſeſs within 
the commonwealth of England, or dominion thereof, 
by any title whatſoever, nor ſuffered by any ſuch perſon 

or 
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lignity of two powerful factions, with the circum- Ann. 1651. 


ſtance of a threatened invaſion from the Scots, 
rendered the ſituation of their government, in the 
eyes of foreign ſtates, at this time very precarious. 
Alſo the policy of De Wit, the head of the repub- 
lican, and now the governing party in Holland, 
was in a great meaſure directed by the councils of 
France; and for theſe reaſons, though the recep- 
tion given by the States to the Engliſh ambaſſa- 


dors was both reſpectful and pompous, and ac- 


companied with very high expreſſions of affection 
to the commonwealth of England, yet their ad- 
vances to a cloſer confederacy were rejected, and 


the renewal only of former alliances offered 


Tux Parliament highly reſented the cold eva- 
ſive conduct of the Dutch; their ambaſſadors had 
peremptory orders for an immediate return; and 
that haughty republican, wer ng who had gone 
ſo far as to drop hints of an idea he had formed of 
a ſpecies of coalition between the two republics, 
which would have rendered their intereſts totall 
inſeparable, when commiſſioners from the States 
came to take their leave, teſtified his diſpleaſure in 
the following terms: My lords, you have an eye 
upon the affairs of Scotland, and therefore do re- 
fuſe the friendſhip we have offered. Now I can 
aſſure you, that many of the Parliament were of 
opinion that we ſhould not have come hither, nor 


that any ambaſſadors ſhould have been ſent to you 


before they had ſuparated matters between ther 
and that king, and then expected your ambaſſa- 
dors to us. I now perceive our error, and that 
thoſe gentlemen were in the right. In a ſhort 


time you will ſee that buſineſs ended, and then 


you will come to us, and ſeek in vain what we 


have freely offered.” 


or perſons, or any other, to be received thercinto or a- 
bide therein, under like penalties.” Harri,*s Life of 
Cromwell, p. 259, & /egq. 

Tur 
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Tur ambaſladors were no ſooner returned to 
England, and had given an account of their nego- 
tiation, than the Parliament paſſed an act of navi- 
gation, which prohibited the importing from Aſia, 
Africa, or America, any goods but in Engliſh 
ſhips, or from any part of Europe, except the 
goods were the growth and manufactory of the 
country from whence they were imported, and 
which prohibited the importing any falt-fiſh, 
whale-fin, or oil, but thoſe caught or made by the 
people of England. In conſequence of this law, 
and of letters of repriſal granted to ſeveral mer- 
chants on account of injuries received from the 
States, above eighty Duich ſhips were taken and 
made prize. *That people, when it was too late, 
diſcovered the error of their policy, and diſpatched 


three ambaſladors to apologize to the Parliament 


for their paſt conduct; to endeavor to appeaſe 
their reſentment; to offer to enter into a treaty 
on their former propoſitions; and earneſtly to 
requeſt that things might be reinſtated on the 
footing they were at the time of the ambaſladors' 
departure from Holland. 

ST. Jonx's prophecy was at this juncture, per- 
fectly fulfilled: The Parliament, unmoved by the 
ſolicitations and entreaties of the Dutch, abfolute- 
ly refuſed to repeal a law of ſuch importance to 
the grandeur and opulence of England as was the 
act of ' navigation; and, inſtead of liſtening to 


i 'To this general rule the act allows the exception of 
commodities from the Levant ſeas, the Eaſt-Indies, and 
ports of Spain and Portugal; nor did it extend to bul- 
lion or prize goods, ſilk or ſilk wares, brought by land 
from Italy to Oftend, Amſterdam, Newport, Rotterdam, 
and Middleburgh, provided the owners or proprietors, 
being of the Engliſh commonwealth, firſt made oath, 
by themſelves or other credible witneſs, that the goods 
were bought with the proceed of Engliſh commodities, 
fold either for money or 1n barter. | 
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hation for former tranſgreſſions, even as far back 
as the unatoned maſſacre of Amboyna *, com- 
plained of the intelligence which the States' am- 
baſſador held with the late King during the civil 
wars; of the impunity with which the murderers 
of Doriſlaus had been ſuffered to eſcape; of the 
conniving at inſults to which St. John and Strick- 
land had been expoſed *'; and inſiſted on the ex- 


cluſive 


k According to the eſtimation of the Parliament, the 
loſſes which the Englith ſuſtained from the Dutch, in 
the year 1618, amounted to ſeventeen hundred thouſand 
pounds. 

The following were the inſults at which the States 
in ſome meaſure connived. Mr. Strickland's life was 
ſo highly threatened,” that his ſervants were obliged to 
keep conſtant watch; two of them were attacked by fix 
Cavaliers at their maſter's door. In conſequence of a 
plot to aſſaſſinate Mr. St. John, an attempt was made to 
break into his chamber. The two ambaſſadors were 
inſulted as they were paſſing in their coach by prince 
Edward, one of the queen of Bohemia's ſon's, who, 
with many other abuſive expreſſions, called out,“ You 
rogues, you dogs!” Mr. St. John and the duke of 
York one day unexpectedly met in the Park at the 
Hague, and Mr. St. John preſerving the dignity of am- 
baſſador to the Fnghſh Republic, kept his ground. 
The duke in a paſſion ſnatched off his hat, and cried, 
« Learn, parricide, to reſpect the brother of your king.”? 
To this the ambaſlador retorted with ſpirit, „*I ſcorn to 
acknowledge either you or him of whom you ſpeak, but 
as a race of vagabonds.” The diſpute would not have 
ended here, had not company interfered, On a com- 
plaint of theſe inſults to the States, they remonſtrated 
to the queen of Bohemia and the princets-dowager of 
Orange againſt the behavior of the two princes; they 
offered two hundred guilders for the difcovery of the 
other offenders; and publiſhed a proclamation for the 
puniſhment of all ſuch as ſhould hereatter offer any vio- 
lence to the perſons or privileges of any ambaſſador or 
agent for foreign ſtates; but as they did not baniſh the 

r | G princes, 
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their offered alliance, made high demands of reta- Ann. 1681. 
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Ann. 1651. cluſive right which the ſubjects of Great-Britain 
had to the herring-fiſhery. 


Riſe andpro- - 


greſs of the 
Dutch War. 


ALARMED with theſe ſymptoms of an hoſtile 
diſpoſition in the Parliament, the States equipped 
a fleet of an hundred and fifty (ail, gave notice of 
their armament to the Engliſh government, but at 


the ſame time ſignified their deſire of a friendly 


correſpondence between the two States, and pro- 
teſted that it was provided for no other end than 
to protect their own ſubjects in their trade and 
navigation. Though conveyed in ſuch cautious 
terms, the Parliament conſidered the intelligence 
of the warlike preparations made by the Dutch as 
a menace; and the following occaſion diſcovered to 
them the aſpiring pretenſions which were couched 
in the words Protection and Defence. A fleet of 
Dutch fiſhermen having refuſed tribute and hom- 
age to an Engliſh man of war, the man of war fired 
and ſunk one of their veſſels. The Dutch, affect- 
ing io conſider this proper reſentment as an act of 
hoſtility, laid an embargo on all Engliſh ſhips in 
their ports; and in the beginning of the year 1652, 
appeared before Portſmouth with a fleet of forty- 
five ſail. The Engliſh marine was not at that 
immediate time in a condition to reſent the in- 
ſult; but on the nineteenth of May, Blake, with 
a ſquadron of twenty-ſix ſail having met in the 
Dover road a fleet of forty-two Dutchmen com- 
manded by Tromp, an officer of high renown, 
gave the ſignal to ſtrike. Tromp, preſuming on 
his ſuperior ſtrength, inſtead of complying, fired 
a broadſide. This was returned with great ſpirit 
by Blake; who, though reinforced with only eight 


princes, nor take proper pains to diſcover the Cavaliers, 
the Parliament of England did not look upon their con- 
duct as a ſufhcient reparation to the injured honor of. 


their country. Parl. Hiſt. vol. XIX. p. 471, & eg. 
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veſſels (under Captain Bourne »), maintained the Ann. 1681. 


fight for five hours; and, without ſuſtaining any 
damage of the like nature, ſunk one of the enemy's 
ſhips, and took another. Night alone put an end to 
the combat, when Tromp, ſcizing the favorable 
opportunity which the darknels afforded of a ſecure 
retreat, retired towards the coaſt of Holland. 

Tux unexpected event of this action, with the 
proſpect of its obvious conſequences put the Dutch 
government in the utmoſt conſternation. They 
denied the having any intention to enter into hoſ- 
tilities with the Engliſh ſtate; they aſſerted, from 
a narrative which Tromp had ſent of the rencoun- 
ter, that it was begun by Blake, though their 
admiral was preparing to ſtrike, Paw, penſionary 
of Holland, a ſuppoſed favorite of the Parliament, 
was ſent in the character of ambaſſador- extraordi- 
nary, to entreat that aſſembly, by all the bonds of 
the common religion, and common liberties which 
united the two commonwealths, to avoid further 
acts of hoſtility, till, by the examination of com- 
miſſioners into the circumſtances of the action, 
It was with 
an ill grace that the States now urged thoſe 
arguments for amity, alliance, and union which 
they had rejected when offered by the Eng- 
liſn Parliament. Blake, ſupported by the teſ- 


timony of all the captains in the fleet, denied Heath's 
every circumſtance of what they had advanced Chronicles. 


in their defence, and ſhewed that, at the very 
time when boch nations were treating on condi- 
tions of alliance, the Dutch were perfidiouſly 
lying in wait for a favorable opportunity to de- 
ſtroy the naval power of the Engliſh, and to con- 
teſt with them to advantage their claim of the 


. ſovereignty of the ſeas The Dutch ambaſſadors, 
on the part of their ſuperiors, earneſtly ſolicited 


"The reinforcement arrived after the battle was begun. 
G 2 that 
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that hoſtilities between the two nations ſhould be 
immediately put an end to, and that the treaty 
of Holland, fo abruptly broken off, ſhould ſpee- 
dily be recommenced ; but the Parliament, on 
the reaſons above-mentioned, inſiſted as prelimi- 
naries to ſuch treaty, That the ſhips and veſlels 


State Papers. of the United Provinces, as well men of war as 


Succeſſes of 


the Parlia- 
ment. 


others, ſingle ſhips or fleets, meeting at ſea with 
any of the ſhips of war of the ſtate of England, 
or in their ſervice, and wearing the flag, ſhould 
ſtrike the flag and lower their top- ſail till they paſ- 
ſed by; that they ſhould likewiſe ſubmit them- 
ſelves to be viſited, if thereto required, and per- 
form all other reſpects due to the commonwealth 
of England, to whom the dominion of the Bri- 
tiſh ſeas did belong ©; and that, without farther 


. delay, reparation ſhould be made for all the da- 


mages the _— had ſuſtained. _ 

On the refuſal of the Dutch to comply with 
their demands, the Parliament diſpatched orders 
to commence a general war againſt the United 
Provinces. The Dutch herring buſſes, eſcorted 
by twelve men of war, were on the northern coaſt 
all taken or diſperſed by Blake. Tromp purſued 
the victor with a fleet of above an hundred fail. 
Though inferior in ſtrength, the combat was not 
ſhunned by the intrepid Blake; but the intended 
onſet was ſuddenly interrupted by a violent ſtorm. 
Blake, without ſuſtaining loſs, took ſhelter in the 
Engliſh harbors; whilſt the enemy was diſperſed 
by the tempeſt, and received great damage. De 
Ruiter, the moſt famous naval commander in Eu- 
rope, with fifty ſhips of war and thirty merchant- 


a To the article of ſtriking: the flag, and thus ac- 
knowledging the Engliſh ſovereigns of the ſca, the 
Dutch made no objection ; but proteſted againſt the 
right of viſiting their hips, It is ſaid, that on this 


occaſion they offered three hundred thoufand pounds to 


procure amity and alliance. 
RY | men, 
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Tromp, that, in a bravado, he affixed a broom 
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men, was attacked by Sir George Ayſcough near Ann. 1682. 
Plymouth, and though Ay ſcough's ſquadron con- | 
ſiſted but of forty ſail, yet he maintained an equal 
fight till night put an end to the engagement. The. 
enemy did not care to renew the combat; but, 
from the damage Ayſcough had ſuſtained, failed 
off the next day unpurſued. Nor was this the 
only engagement in which the ſkill of De Ruiter 
was foiled by the almoſt-invincible bravery of the 
Engliſh. In the Channel, near the coaſt of Kent, 
he was attacked and worſted by Blake, Bourne, 
and Pen; his rear-admiral was boarded and taken, 
two other veſſels were ſunk, and one blown up. 
In the Mediterranean, captain Badily was attacked 
with a very ſuperior force, and deteated by Van 
Galen: Badily fought ſo gallantly, that the victo- 

coſt the Dutch admiral his life. This ſucceſs 
of the Dutch was followed with an advantage 
gained near the Goodwins, by Tromp and De 
Ruiter, over Blake, who, though more than utu- 
ally inferior in ſtrength to the enemy, made ſo 
brave a defence, that the event of the battle was 
for a long time dubious. On both ſides, the com- 
manders and officers, as well as the common ſea- 
men, exerted very extraordinary efforts of perſo- 
nal bravery ; the gallant Blake was himſelf wound- 
ed, two of his ſhips were taken, one was burnt, 
and but for the friendly covert oi a dark night, 
the Engliſh fleet had been all loſt. 
Tuis victory, obtained merely by the ſuperi- 
ority of numbers, ſo elated the vain mind of 


to his main-maſt, as if reſolved to ſweep the fea 


© In all theſe engagements in which the Engliſh gain- 


= ed the advantage, their fleets were never ſuperior in 


numbers to the enemy, and in general very inferior. 
» Blake, thinking the ſeaſon too far advanced for ac- 


tion, had ſent away to be laid up or refitted- all but thir- | 
=> ty-ſeven ſhips. | 
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the idle triumphs of the enemy: The matchleſs 
Republic of England, ſtraining every nerve of 
power to bring down the pride of their rivals, 
fitted out a fleet of eighty ſail ; it was command- 
ed by Blake, and under him Dean and Monk *, 
who, for the purpoſe, had been ſent for from Scot- 
land. Three hundred Dutch merchantmen, el- 
corted by ſeventy- ſix men of war, were attacked 
in the Channel. The battle, as it was in a man- 
ner to decide the fate of both nations, was fought 
with che utmoſt rage and obſtinacy; but Victory, 
after the bloody conteſt of three days, declared 
in favor of the Engliſh. Thirty Dutch merchant- 
men fell into the hands of the enemy, eleven ſhips 
of war were loſt, two thouſand men were lain, 
and near fifteen hundred taken priſoners. Of the 
Engliſh, though many of their ſhips were ſhat- 
tered, yet but one was loſt ; the number of their 
ſlain was not much inferior to that of the Dutch. 
W1TH the loſs of reputation as a maritime 
power, and conſiderably weakened in their naval 
ſtrength, the Dutch had ſuffered very grievouſly 
in their trade by their unſucceſsful war with the 
Engliſh. In the channel their commerce was cut 
off; in the Baltic it was infeſted ; their fiſheries 
were ſuſpended ; and above fixteen hundred of 
their ſhips had fallen into the hands of the ene- 
my. The ſhort, yet ſevere leſſon they had lear- 
ned by plunging themſelves into an unneceſſary 
war, had ſufficiently taught them their inferiority; 


a To reward and encourage the ſeamen, the Parlia- 
ment encreaſcd their pay, gave them a larger ſhare in 
prizes, and erected hoſpitals for the ſick and wounded 


all along the coaſts. Guthrie. | 3 
Sir George Ayſcough had been lain aſide, on ſuſpi- kirk 
cion of his having too much favored the Cavalier party * 


in the conditions granted to the inhabitants of Barba- 
does. 4 
a longer 
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a longer trial muſt end in their deſtruction; it Ann. 1652. 
was time to retrieve their error, and make advan- They refuſe 
ces towards a peace: An overture of ſuch a na- to enter into 
ture was made to the Parliament The Parlia- terms of ac- 


ment beheld with pleaſure their ſtate of humilia- „ f 
tion, but haughtily rejected their overture. ach 


Tur making a Peace with the United Provin- Scotland in- 
ces, even on the moſt advantageous terms, was corporated 
an object far within the compals of the glorious with the 
plan projected by this illuſtrious aſſembly. Scot- Engliſh 
land, reduced to a ſtate of entire ſubjection, with mon- 
alacrity had accepted the offer of an incorporation 3 
with the Engliſh Republic. Deputies from its 
counties and boroughs were to be permitted the 
having a ſeat and voice in the governing aſſembly 
of the empire ©; Engliſh judges were ſent down 
to adminiſter juſtice to the Scots; and all manner 
of authority and juriſdiction derived from any 


* The king of Scots, encouraged by two of his nee- 
dy followers, Ormond and Hyde, propoſed to Borreel, 
the Dutch Ambaſſador at Paris, to go on board the 
Dutch fleet as a volunteer, without other command but 
that of the enemy's ſhips which ſhould declare for him. 
The Dutch, who knew better the diſpoſition of the 
Engliſh ſailors than his majeſty and his adviſers, did not 
care to tie themſelves to his intereſt without any pro- 
bable advantage. They civilly refuſed his offer, and 
redoubled their endeavors for peace. Clarendon. 

This propoſition of union, ſays Ludlow, was chear- 
fully accepted by the moſt judicious of the Scotch na- 
tion, who well underſtood what a great condeſcenſion 
it was in the Parliament to permit a people they had 
conquered to a ſhare in the legiſlative power; yet not- 
withſtanding, according to Heath, the Scotch clergy 
had the folly to proteſt againſt the union, leſt ſuch an 
incorporation ſhould draw with it a ſubordination of the 


kirk to the ſtate in the things of Chriſt. At the ſame 


time when they made this proteſtation, they canteſſed 
that they were juſtly puniſhed in this ſubordination for 
having had any thing to do with their king, Guthrie. 


64 other 
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Ann. 1652. other power but that of the Parliament of Eng- lif 

| land was aboliſhed in Scotland and its dependent m 

Extended iſles . The fame plan of union extended to the tic 

views of the Dutch commonwealth, was to add to the trophies fil 

Parliament. of government, and found the baſis of univerſal pr 

empire on the general principles of univerſal Li- th 

berty. | ; th 

StateofEng- Thus ſucceſsful had been the operations of br 
land under the Engliſh Parliament, thus extenſive were its 

their go- views. In all the annals of recorded time never we 

vernment. had Fortune reared ſo tall a monument of human Ci] 

virtue as were the atchievements of this aſſembly.  K Ki; 

In the ſhort ſpace of twelve years, an eſtabliſhed ea 

ranny of more than five hundred they had en- dei 

tirely ſubdued; in the form of government built lin 

on its ruins, they had recalled the wiſdom and 5 

glory of ancient times. One revolted nation de 

they had reduced to former obedience, another ant 

they had added to the Engliſh empire. The Uni- cou 

ted Provinces were humbled to a ſtate of accept- be 

ing any impoſed terms; and the declared enmity infe 

of the ſeveral courts and ſtates of Europe was turn- Fai 

ed to humble and earneſt ſolicitations for friend- ove. 

ſhip and alliance. At this full period of national pec 

glory, when both the domeſtic and foreign ene- a pi 

mies of the country were diſperſed and every bee: 

where ſubdued; when England, after ſo long a hop: 

ſubjection to monarchical tyranny, bade fair to out- ly d 

do in the conſtitution of its government, and con- yl, 

ſequently in its power and ſtrength, every cir- Cros 

cumſtance of glory, wiſdom, and happinels re- conf: 

lated of ancient or modern empire; when Eng- that, 

| | off | 

The commiſſioners appointed by the Parliament to he n 

ſettle the affairs of Scotland were, St. John, (chief- frien 

Juſtice), Sir Henry Vane jun. general Monk, majors- 1 

| general Lambert and Deane, colonel Fenwick, major Mo 

dalway, and alderman "Tichburn. Thoſe boroughs | 

which did not by def uties ſign the union were disfran- 7 

ric 


chiſcd þy the Engliſh commiſſioners, ; 
| liſnmen 
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liſnmen were on the point of attaining a fuller Ann. 1652. | 


meaſure of happineſs than had ever been the por- 
tion of human ſociety ; the baſe and wicked ſel- 
fiſhneſs of one truſted citizen diſappointed the 
promiſed harveſt of their hopes, and deprived 


them of that Liberty for which, at the expence of 


their blood and treaſure, they had fo long and fo 
bravely contended. 


THrovGH from the duplicity of Oliver Crom- Power and 
well's conduct, and that baſe ſelfiſnneſs of prin- influence of 
ciple which appeared in his tranſactions with the Cromwell. 


King, he had long been an object of diſtruſt and 


jealouſy to the wary and diicerning, yet the confi- 


dence he yet retained with the vulgar, and the ca- 
ſineſs of Fairfax's temper, had enabled him to 
fill all places in the army, and many in the civil 
departments, with his own creatures and depend- 
ants, with ſuch whoſe weakneſs of judgment he 
could eaſily deceive, or whoſe low ambition would 
be contented with holding from his authority an 
inferior part in the government of the empire. 
Fairfax, whoſe military genius had produced the 
overthrow of monarchical tyranny, in the unex- 
pected ill- adviſed ſurrender of his power, opened 
a proſpect to Cromwell which for a long time had 
been more the vicious object of his wiſhes than his 


hopes. The villaiay of his intentions did not open- villainy of 
Pl diſcover itſelf till after the battle of Worceſter; his intenti- 
yled in one of his letters to the Parliament“ the ons. 


Crowning Victory.” It is ſaid, that his former 


confidence was ſo much elevated by this ſucceſs, 


that, in the firſt moments of tranſport, he flung 
off both his prudence and his hypocriſy, and, had 
he not been reſtrained by the perſuaſion of his 
friends, would by his ſingle authority have con- 


ferred the honor of knighthood. Hugh Peters, 


his chaplain, on obſerving ſeveral ſuſpicious cir- 
cumſtances in his behaviour, ſaid in confidence to 
a friend, that Cromwell intended to make him- 


ſelf 
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Parl. Hiſt. 


Guthrie. 
Parl. Hiſt. 
vol. XX. p. 
87. 
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ſelf king. At this period, even his enemies en- 
deavored to fatisfy his ambition at any leſs rate 
than the annihilation of their darling Republic, 
A deputation of four of their chief members were 
ſent by the Parliament to invite him to aſſiſt their 
councils on the ſubject of his late conqueſts. He 
was received in London with all the triumphs due 


to a ſucceſsful general. They gratified his ava- 
ricewith a donation of near ſeven thouſand pounds 


a-year, and the officers moſt in his favour (viz- 
Lambert, Alured, Monk, Whaley, Ingoldſby, 
and Okey, all of them colonels of regiments) 
were each voted ” to eſtates to the value of ſome 
hundreds per annum out of the conquered lands of 
Scotland. A committee was appointed to bring 
in an act for aſſerting the right of the common- 
wealth to ſo much of that country as was then und 
der the power of its forces; and the Parliament. 
declared the goods and lands formerly belongin 
to the crown of Scotland to be confiſcated, wit 
thoſe which belonged to ſuch perſons as had a 
ed in the invaſion of England by the duke 
milton in the year 1648, or had appeared in arms 
ſince under the king of Scots, in order to ſubvert 
the Engliſh government. 

Wulls r 


w Lands to the value of one thouſand pounds a- year 
were ſettled on major- general Lambert; on the colonels 
Overton and Pride, five hundred. 

About this time the Parliament entered on the buſi- 

neſs of diſtribution of lands lately conquered in Ireland, 
and appointed Oliver Cromwell, by the title of cap- 
tain-general of all the Parliament's forces, lieutenant- 
general; as commander in chief under him in Ireland, 
lieutenant-general Ludlow; Miles Corbet, John Jones, 
and John Weaver, Eſqrs, commiſſioners for ordering 
and managing the affairs of that nation, Parl. Hiſt. 
vol. XX. p. 50, 87, 91. , 

*The Parliament in their declaration except thoſe 
who, ſince the battle of Dunbar, had abandoned the 


king 


oa 


ole 


ing 
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WuaiLsT the Parliament were endeavouring to Ann. 16562. 
ſatify the ambitious luſts of their ſervant Crom- His endea- 
well, that baſe vain-glorious man was undermin- vors to un- 
ing their power with all thoſe arts of falſhood and dermine the 


power of the 
Parliament. 


hypocriſy which had raiſed him to his preſent ſta- 
tion of dangerous greatneſs. The Royaliſts, whoſe 
grovelling principles he knew would incline them 
to ſubmit to any maſter rather than to be ſubject 
to a wiſe and regular ſyſtem of equal laws, he en- 
deavored to gain by procuring for them more fa- 
vorable conditions than conſiſted. either with juſ- 


tice or good policy ?, To thole religious and ci- 


vil 


king of Scots, and by their merits and ſervices had ren- 
dered themſelves worthy of favor. They afterwards 
extended their lenity, and diſcharged from confiſcation 
all merchants and tradeſmen who poſſeſſed not in lands 


or goods above the value of five hundred pounds, if not 


priſoners of war, ſoldiers of fortune, moſs troopers, (a 
corps expert in paſſing bogs) or ſuch as had killed or 
committed outrages againſt the Engliſh contrary to the 
laws and cuſtoms of war. 

y « The Parliament, ſays Ludlow, were prevailed 
with, by the importunities of ſome of their own mem- 
bers, and in particular of general Cromwell (that ſo he 
might fortify himſelt by the addition of new friends 
for the carrying on his deſigns) to paſs an act of gene- 
ral pardon and amneſty ; whereby, though it had thir- 
ty-eight ſeveral exceptions, many perſons who deſerved 


to pay towards the reimburſement of the public no leſs 


than thoſe who had already fined, eſcaped the puniſh- 


ment due to their miſdemeanors, and the common- 


wealth was defrauded of great ſums of money ; by, 


which means they were rendered unable to diſcharge 
many juſt debts owing to ſuch who had ſerved them 
with diligence and fidelity.“ 

Nothing could be more unwiſe in the Parliament, or 
more unequal to the talents they had on almoſt every 
other occaſion diſplayed, than the flipping the oppor- 
tunity of transferring the landed property of the coun- 
try from the hands of the natural enemies pf a republi- 
can government to its friends and ſupporters. From a 


contrary 
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Ann. 1652. vil enthuſiaſts who were impatient at what they 


Their oeco- 


termed the ſlow progreſs of reformation, he ac- 
cuſed the Parliament with intending to maintain 
the corrupt intereſts of the clergy and lawyers. 
To theſe two bodies of men he threw out hints 


of putting a ſudden ſtop to the progreſs of refor- 


mation, and of ſupporting all their ſelfiſh preten- 
ſions, was the adminiſtration of the civil power 
veſted in his hands; and after many cabals and 
conferences on the ſubject of government, which 
led to the diſcovery of the different inclinations 
and opinions of the leading men, he had the bold- 
neſs to open himſelf fo far to Whitlock as to put 


to him the queſtion, * What if a man ſhould take 


upon him to be King?“ 
Wulst Cromwell was practiſing his hypocri- 


nomy, juſt tical arts to undermine their power, the Parlia- 


popularity. 


government, 
and growing 


ment were every day gaining ground in the opi- 
nion of the people. The adminiſtration of go- 
vernment, in all its departments, was perfectly 


uſt and impartial ; the public revenue was huſ- 


banded with the ſtrict parſimony of private oeco- 
nomy *; no viſible favor or affection influenced 
| the 


contrary policy, Sylla, the Roman, had the gratification 
of ſeeing his laws and regulations obſerved even after 
he had parted with his power, Cromwell intended to 
re-eſtabliſh the principles of the old conſtitution in the 
power of himſelf and family; he therefore acted poli- 
tically in curbing the influence of the Republicans, and 
ſtrengthening the monarchical faction. Who ſees not 
that, as the intentions of the Parliament were different, 
ſo ought their conduct to have been oppoſite ? 

z The following anecdote, related of that ſteady re- 


publican Sir Henry Vane, is a generous inſtance of 


diſintereſted virtue not to be met with in the hiſtory of 
monarchy from the time of the Conqueſt to this day. 
The fees of his office as treaſurer of the navy, though 
but four-pence in the pound, by reaſon of the Dutch 


war, amounted to thirty thouſand pounds per annum. 
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the debates of Parliament, concerning the fines Ann. 1652. 
of delinquency or the claims of {ſervice ; the 
power and glory which in fo ſhort a period their 
country had gained by the rapid conqueſts of 
Scotland and Ireland, with the late ſucceſs againſt 
the Dutch, ſtruck even malignant citizens with 
admiration, if not with love“; the progreſs of re- 


formation 


Of this circumſtance he had the magnanimity to ac- 

quaint the Parliament; and, obſerving that ſuch profit 
| was a ſhameful robbery of the public, offered to give 
up his patent, which he had obtained for life from the 
late King, and to accept in lieu, for an agent he had 
bred up to the buſineſs, a ſalary of two thouſand pounds 
a-year. The Parliament readily aſſented to the propo— 
ſal; and, as a reward for his public virtue, ſettled on 
Sir Henry Vane the yearly value of twelve hundred 
pcunds out of the lands belonging to the late dean and 
chapters. Collins's Peerage. Fournals of Parliament. 

On the ſubject of the glory acquired by the Eng- 
liſh Republic in this infant ſtate, we ſhall obſerve the 
following incautious teſtimonies'of its inveterate ene- 
mies. 

Heath, on entering into the ſubject of the Parliament's, 
forced diſſolution, and the ruin of the Republic, breaks 
out in the following exclamation: “ Now, to the re— 


1 proach of Fortune, and her glorious pageant of an Eng- 
1 liſh commonwealth, which ſhe had ſet up for another 
o wonder of the world, to brave the pyramids of ſtone, 
e Coloſſus of braſs, as to the defence of times injury 
1- having ſubdued all likelihood of danger from without, 
d all princes being ready to entertain their friendſhip.” | 
ot Clarendon, who, with a heart replete with ſelfiſh ma- 
it, lice, in proſpective ſaw and ſighed over the future gran- 
deur of his country, on ſpeaking of the political conduct 
e- of cardinal Mazarine, makes the following obſervation : 
of « After the battle of Naſeby was loſt, and the King 
of ſeemed lo totally defeated that he had very little hope 
ay. of appearing again at the head of an army which might 
gh be able to reſiſt the enemy, the cardinal was awakened 
ich to new apprehenſions, and ſaw more caule to fear the 
. monſtrous power of the Parliament, after they had to- 
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Ann. 1652. formation kept pace with the progreſs of acquiſi- 
tion; the venom of party began viſibly to de- 
creaſe; and in a ſhort time it was to be expected 
that the whole nation (the moſt wrong-headed of 
the royaliſt and church bigots excepted, with a 
few men whoſe particular intereſt was united to 
civil and religious evil) would with pleaſure ſub- 
mit to the new ſyſtem of law and government. 

| Cromwell's CroMweErLL (in whoſe breaſt rankled the moſt 

ſucceſsful in- ſordid principles of ſelf-intereſt, with their con- 

e with comitant vices, envy, hatred, and malice) with 

me army. anguiſh ſaw the encreafing influence of the Re- 
publican party, and that their power mult be ſhort- 
ly ſettled on too permanent a baſis to be diſturbed 
either by foreign or domeſtic, by public or ſecret 
enemies. He felt too that his preſent importance, 
which had been nurſed and ſupported merely by 
his military ſuccefles, was every day declining ; 
that it would moulder away to nothing in a ſet- 
tled time of peace; and that his former glories 
were already diminiſhed in luſtre by the ſuperior 
atchievements of the naval commanders. The 
land- forces had in general expreſſed ſome jealouſy 
at the high reputation acquired by the ſailors, and 
at the great encouragement which had been lately 
given by the Parliament to the marine; and tho' 
there were many military men both in the council 


tally ſubdued the King, than ever he had to apprehend 
the exceſs of greatneſs in the crown.” Treating of the 
Dutch war, he obſerves, „Ihe United Provinces now 
diſcerned that they had helped to raiſe an enemy which 
was too powerful for them, and which would not be 
treated as the crown had been.”” 

Guthrie, an hiſtorian of monarchical principles, 
makes the following obſervation : ©. Mazarine imagin- 
ed, and that not without good grounds, that the natu- 
ral intereſt of France led her to wiſh Cromwell to be at 
the head of the Engliſh, rather than it ſhould be for- 
med into a Republic of brave and wile patriots.” 


| of 
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of ſtate and houſe of repreſentatives, yet, either Ann. 1652. 
from a partial compliance with the ſelf-denying 
ordinance, or from ſome other circumſtance, there 
were many officers who had performed important 
acts of military ſervice diſguſted with the being 

| entirely excluded from any ſhare in the civil au- 

i thority. Cromwell, from repeated experience, 

1 was well verſed in the art of working his private 

purpoſes on the perverſe and diſcontented humor, 

the imaginary or real grievances of the army. He 
repreſented to them, that, on the pretence of car- 
ry ing on the war with Holland, it was the inten- 
tion of the Parliament to diſband and totally diſ- 
card troops by Whoſe military proweſs, dangers, 
and fatigues they had been raiſed to ſovereignty; 
and that, to prevent ſuch treatment, it was neceſ- 

ſary to reſume their former ſpirit, and put a vi- 

gorous check to the proceedings of that aſſembly. 

Is conſequence of this pernicious advice, a 
ſtate of grievances, religious, civil, and military, 
was immediately drawn up and preſented to the 
houſe*, The houie not only received it civilly, 
but returned thanks to the petitioners for remem- 
bering them of any errors they might have com- 
= mitted in the exerciſe of their duty. They pro- 
| ceeded inſtantly to redreſs the grievances com- 
plained of, and particularly to fatisfy the arrears 
of the army, by a vigorous application to the ſale 
of delinquents and other eſtates. 

CRoM WELL and his officers thus foiled in their 
firſt attempt, inceſſantly preſſed the Parliament 
on the popular topic of putting a period to their 
power, and leaving the nation at liberty to chuſe 
a free repreſentative. This game had-been ſtarted 
by the Levellers; and the neceſſary delay which 


b This petition conſiſted of twelve articles of griev- 
ances which the Parliament were now actually proceed- 
ing on the buſineſs of reforming and redreſſing. Parl. 
Hiſt. vol. XX. p. 97, & ſeg. | 

| | rec 
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Ann. 1652. the arduous taſk of war, with the importance and 


difficulty of the buſineſs, had occaſioned was the 
only plauſible objection to the honeſt and wiſe de- 
ſigns of the government. In conſequence of a 
tition from lord Fairfax and the general coun- 
cil of officers, delivered to the houſe on January 
20, 1649, a committee for the purpoſe of conſi- 
dering and preparing matter on the ſubject had 
been appointed. The plan | hag in to the Parlia- 
ment by the committee was formed on the Agree- 
ment of the People*®, and contained the number 
of repreſentatives to be allotted to each county. 
The Parliament reſolved, that the number of per- 
ſons who ſhould be elected for the commonwealth 
to ſerve in Parliament ſhould not exceed four hun- 
dred. The remainder of the report was referred 
to a grand committee of the houſe, to take into 
conſideration its ſeveral heads; and in ſuch man- 
ner this important ſubject was debated every 
Wedneſday, till it received interruption by the 
breaking out of the war in Scotland. When the 
affairs relative to the Scotch war were put into a 
train, it was again revived; and immediately af- 
ter the battle of Worceſter it was reſolved by the 
houſe, that a bill ſhould be brought in for the ſet- 
ting a time certain for the fitting of the preſent 
Parliament, and for the calling a new one, with 
ſuch fit rules, qualifications, proportions, and other 


© In this plan for a new repreſentative, the number of 
members ſent from each county was proportioned to 
the property the county contained. The little boronghs, 
which had been privileged by the ſovereign for the pur- 
poſe of corruption and dependency, were wholly de- 
prived of the liberty of ſending members, any other- 
wiſe than-as they had votes in common .for the county. 
The opulent towns and cities had the privilege of ſend- 
ing one or more members, according to the number and 
riches of their inhabitants. Petition from the Lord Fair 
fax and the general Council of Officers, WT 0. 
circum- 
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circumſtances as the preſent Parliament ſhould Ann. 1652: 
think fit, and which ſhould be for the good and 
ſafcty of the commonwealth. The diſcovery of 
Cromwell's deſigns, with the circumſtance of the 
Dutch war, encreaſing the difficulties attending a 
diſſolution, the fore-mentioned vote was reſcinded, 
and a ſcheme of rotation (which ſecured a perpe- 
tual parliamentary authority, without infringing 
that fundamental principle of Liberty, the right 
of election and rejection in the people) was propo- 
ſed and carried by the Republicans. 

SUCH a falutary plan, had the Parliament had 
ſufficient authority over the army to have carried 
into execution, would not only have entirely de- 
feated the miſchievous deſigns of Cromwell, but 
would have ſubjected him to the puniſhment his 
ſeditious practices deſerved. Reſentment and ap- 
prehenſion added ſpurs to his paſſion for empire: 

He became indefatigable in his endeavors to pot- 
ſon the minds of the military ; ſeditious councils 
were frequently held, where the Parliament was 
repreſented as a faction againſt their maſters the 
army; and in which was agitated the treaſonable 
queſtion, Whether it was expedient to procure a 
diſſoludon by force? Theſe cabals, with the influ- 
ence which Cromwell had over the infatuated 
minds of the military, were no ſecret to the Par- 
hament. They reſumed the queſtion which ap- 
pointed a certain time for iheir diſſolution, deba- 
ted on a new plan of repreſentation, and paſſed a 
reſolution that thirty repreſentatives ſhould be ad- 
mitted from Scotland, and as many from Ireland. 

Tux popular meaſure of a voluntary diſſolution Forced and 
would have effectually vindicated ther Parliament fatal diffolu- 
from the acrimonious aſperſions of Cromwell, and tion of the 
(in the preſent ſituation of affairs) have been the Parliament. 
only probable obſtacle to the ſucceſs of his ſchemcs. 

He had now gone too far to retreat: Death or em- 
pire were the alternatives which awaited him. 

Vol. V. | H Whilſt 
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Ann. 1653. Whilſt with his party in full conſult, colonel In- 
April 20. golſby brought intelligence that the Parliament 
were met, and were proceeding in matters which 
would occaſion ſeveral debates before they could 
be diſſolved. Cromwell, ſtarted up in a ſeeming 
rage, commanded ſome of the officers to fetch a 
party of ſoldiers. Thus attended, he immediate- 
ly haſtened to the houſe, where, placing his myr- 
midons at the door, in the lobby, and on the ſtairs, 
and after telling St. John that he came with a 
purpoſe which grieved him to the very foul, and 
for which he had earneſtly with tears prayed the 
Lord not to impoſe on him, he fat down. On 
hearing the debates with regard to the bill of diſ- 
ſolution, he told Harriſon, an honeſt wrong-head- 
ed fanatic, that he judged the Parliament ripe for 
a diſſolution. © The work is very great and dan- 
gerous, replied Harriſon. I delle you ſeriouſly 
to conſider before you engage in it.“ On this 
Cromwell fat ſtill for another quarter of an hour 
but, when the queſtion was ready to be put, ſay- 
ing to Harriſon, * This 1s the time; I muſt do 
it,” he ſtarted up, and pouring forth reproaches on 
the Parliament for tyranny, ambition, oppreſſion, 
and robbery of the public, for not having a heart 
to do any thing for the ſervice of their country, g 
and for having eſpouſed the corrupt intereſts of ferred 


Preſbytery and the lawyers, who were the ſup- 0 oy 
porters of tyranny and oppreſſion, he cried, Get p Te 
you gone; give place to honeſter men; to thoſe | tended 
who will more faithfully diſcharge their truſt; you | flampi 
are no longer a Parliament; I tell you, you are 1 
no longer a Parliament: The Lord has done with N O. 
you; he hath choſen other inſtruments for the car- Thu 
rying on his work.“ On Sir Peter Wentworth's ; —_ 
obſerving, that this was the firſt time he had ever 3 
| heard ſuch unbecoming language given to the | for Be. 
| Parliament, and that it was the more enormous in | and im 
| that it came from their ſervant, and a ſervant they Jo it 


had 
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had highly obliged *, Cromwell ſtepped into the Ann. 1653, 


midſt of the houſe; where interrupting Went- 
worth's diſcourſe, he hollowed out, Come, come, 
I will put an end to your prating ; you are no 
Parliament—I ſay you are no Parliament I will 
put an end to your fitting. —Call them in, call 


@ I» 


them in.“ On this command, the ſerjeant at- 
tending the Parliament opened the door to colo- 
nel Worſley, with two files of muſqueteers; and 
Cromwell, after telling the houſe that he had 
ſought the Lord night and day that he would ra- 
ther ſlay him than put him on ſuch work, and rei 

terating his abuſe to the aſſembly in general, and 
to ſeveral of the individuals in particular, forced 
the ſpeaker out of the chair, drove the members 
out of the houſe, gave the mace to a ſoldier“, 
locked up the doors, and departed to his lodgings 
at Whitehall“. 


4 Even ſo early as the year 1645, the Parliament, 
out of the eſtates of the marquis of Worceſter and other 
delinquents, ſettled two thouſand five hundred pounds 
a-year on Cromwell, and reſolved that the title and dig- 
nity of a baron of the kingdom of England, with all 
rights, privileges, pre-eminences, and precedencies ap- 
pertaining to the ſaid title and dignity, ſhould he con- 
ferred on him and his heirs male, and that the King, in 
the propoſitions of peace, ſhould be deſired to confirm 
the grant. Journals of Parliament. | 

e This extraordinary language in Cromwell was at- 
tended with the action of kicking the ground, and 
ſtamping with his feet, like a madman. 

He told the ſoldier to take away that FooPs Bauble. 

On this act of violence, Coke (an enemy) exclaims, 
6 Thus fell the victorious Parliament, whoſe mighty 
actions will ſcarcely find belief in future generations; 
and to ſay the truth, they were a race of men moſt in- 
defatigable and induſtrious in buſineſs, always ſeeking 
for men fit for it, and never preferring any from favor 
and importunity. As they excelled thus in civil affairs, 
ſo it muſt be owned they exerciſed in matters eccleſi- 
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Declaration of the army. Atts of power. 
Acquieſcence of the People —— New Parliament. 


Continuation of the Dutch war. Tranſ- 
actions of Parliament. Diſſolution of Parlia- 
ment. Uſurpation of Cromwell. Cromwell 


declared Protector of the Engliſb empire by the 
army. Ordinances of the ufurper. Con- 
clufion of Peace with the Dutch, Danes, and 
Portugueſe. New Parliament. The Par- 
liament averſe to the legitimating Cromwell s pow- 
er. Force on the Parliament. ——T ranſattions 
of Parliament. Diſſolution of Parliament. 


S the fame violence which had diflolved the 
Parliament annihilated the authority of the 
council of ſtate, the only viſible power now exiſt- 
| ing 


aſtic no ſuch ſeverity as others before them upon ſuch 
as diſſented from them.” 

Guthrie, an anti-republican, expreſſes the following 
favorable opinion of this Parliament: «The Engliſh 
Republicans, by their vigor and ſpirit, ſtruck Europe 
with conſternation; and the Engliſh flag was ſuch a 
protection to commerce, that the trade of the world 
ſeemed now to center in Europe. Had this vaſt ex- 
pence been drained from the ſweat of the people, the 
furniſhing it would not have ſo much alarmed the Dutch: 
But there had been a great reduction in taxes; the cuſ- 
toms alone furniſhed two hundred and fifty thouſand 
pounds, clear of all deductions; the people ſcarce felt 
their burthens; and even the greateſt enemies which 
the government had were pleaſed with the figure which 


England made abroad. | 


„ Hiſtori- 
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ing in the empire was that of the army, whoſe Ann. 1653- 
leaders (after having publiſhed a declaration, where, Declaration 
in of the army. 


« Hiſtorians in general, eſtimating things by events 


and prejudices, have repreſented the late Parliament in 


a pitiful light, deſpiſed and diſregarded by the people, 
which gave Cromwell the boldneſs to act as he did. 
But the reverſe of this is true; for Cromwell diſſolved 
them becauſe he knew that they mult in time win upon 
the people; that the ſpirit with which they proceeded 
would ſoon render him and his army uſeleſs ; and that 
they were pointing towards an eſtabliſhment which muſt 
check the career of all inordinate ambition.“ 

“This Parliament, ſays Trenchard (in his Hiſtory 
of Standing Armies in England), made their name fa- 
mous through the whole earth, conquered their ene- 
mies in England, Scotland, and Ireland, reduced the 
kingdom of Portugal to their own terms, recovered our 
reputation at ſea, overcame the Dutch in ſeveral fa- 
mous battles, ſecured our trade, and managed the pub- 
lic expences with ſo much frugality, that no eſtates were 


* 


gained by private men upon the public miſeries, and at 


laſt were paſſing an act for their own diſſolution, and 
ſettling the nation in a free and impartial common- 
wealth.” 

Ludlow, on the praiſes of this renowned aſſembly, 
writes, © It will appear to unprejudiced poſterity, that 
they were a diſintereſted and impartial Parliament, who, 
though they had the ſovereign power of the three na- 
tions in their hands for the ſpace of ten or twelve years, 


yet did not in all that time give away amongſt them- 


ſelves ſo much as they ſpent for the public in three 
months.“ 

In a Diſcourſe on the National Excellency of Eng- 
land, there is the following honorable character given 
of the Engliſh government during the ſhort time it re- 
mained a Republic. If you reſpect its infancy and 
beginning, it outwent in warlike atchievements all other 
commonwealths. I lay before me the exploits of Spar- 
ta, Athens, Carthage, and Venice; and know that the 
Venetians, Switzers, and United Provinces, at this day 
being contemptible for territory, are thoſe only that 
appear fitteſt matches for the greateſt empires. I know 
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eſfeminate by caſe and vice. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


in the moſt acrimonious language, were collected 
all the groundleſs abuſe and falſe calumnies with 
which 


alſo Rome, the only miſtreſs of the world, was juſtly 
celebrated for large conqueſts; and yet none of theſe 
ſtates gave ſuch ſtarts, and made ſuch acqueſts at their 
riſe, as our Engliſh commonwealth. Certainly, ſo ma- 
ny advantages conduced to its greatneſs and increaſe, 
and at its firſt appearing ſo large were its territories, 
that it may well be affirmed never was commonwealth 
in that reſpect laid on fo large and ſtrong a foundation; 
and if in our conceit we ſhould give it an anſwerable 
growth, we could not afſign it leſs than the whole globe 
at laſt for its portion. At firſt, if you will judge by 
the affections of the people, it had not the hundredth 
part of England itſelf, and was to go through difficul- 
ties which would have confounded any but a free ſtate ; 
yet how quickly had it brought the nation to ſomewhat 
a better underſtanding, and a fair way of ſettlement : 
So that there are ſome who queſtion whether any na- 
tural prince of England had ever been aſſiſted on any 
occaſion with ſuch great forces, ſo ſuddenly and with 
ſuch alacrity raiſed, as they were at Worceſter ; and, 
on the other ſide, how few went over to the king of 
Scots, though generally looked on as a rightful prince, 
deſerves conſideration. It lived not out a luſtre, yet 
conquered Scotland (introducing more Liberty and 
greater privileges than they had had before), Ireland, 
and ſeveral othei ſmaller iſlands; made other nations 
feel its force, as the French and Portugueſe; and was 
going on in ſuch a career of aCtion as was not to be 
ſtopped by a human power. This government began 
2 war with the Dutch, which it would have ended with 
abſolute conqueſt, or fallen in the attempt; and after 
this, probably, it would have entered on more honora- 
ble enterprizes, and not ſuffered the nation to grow 
In a word, it had brought 
in an inſtant the nation to a full glory, and ſuch a ſplen- 
dor as caſt a darkneſs, as it is affirmed by ſome, on the 
greateſt actions of former times. This is certain, that 
the neighboring ſtates trembled at its ſudden and prodi- 


gious greatneſs, and remote potentates did court and 


{eek a good underſtanding from its hands; and its diſſo- 
lution 
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which Cromwell had aſperſed the Parliament), on Ann. 1663. 
their own authority, iſſued orders for all civil of- Ads of pow- 
ficers to proceed as formerly in their functions, er. 
formed themſelves into a new council of ſtate, 
appointed new treaſurers for the exciſe, levied aſ- 
ſeſſments on the people, and took upon themſelves 
the whole adminiſtration of the civil and military 
government. | 
Non did their manifeſt uſurpation, their con- Acquieſ- 
founding every principle of juſt oppoſition with <<nce of the 
intereſted faction and unprovoked violence, the People. 
: diſgraceful treatment they had given their princi- 
pals the patriotic Parliament, excite any juſt ſen- 
timent of indignation from the public. On the 


lution brought no ordinary content to thoſe who had 
cauſe to fear it. 
c The agent from the Stewarts, as a late writer re- 


Y ports, at the firſt appearance of this commonwealth, 
* urged the United Provinces, that if England were free 
$ it would be formidable to them, not only by interrupt- 1 
. ing their fiſhing, and all other maritime advantages, 4 


but by robbing them of traffic, as they had done the _— 
Venetians; and not only ſo, but give law to all Chriſ- 
tendom, by reaſon of the commodiouſneſs of its har- 
bors and the number of its ſhips.” 

To the juſt and high elogiums which have been made 
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ö on the government of the Parliament, it is to be re- A 
membered, that to them is due the ſingular praiſe of 6 
5 having purſued the true intereſt of their country in at- 1 
e tending particularly to its maritime ſtrength, and car- 14 
rying on its foreign wars by its naval power. This ex- 3 
, ample, which raiſed England to ſo great an height of 4 
T glory and proſperity, has never yet been followed, and vo 
. in all probability never will, by the ſucceeding mo- a3 
f narchs. The aim of princes is to make conqueſts on A 
£ 3 their ſubjects, not to L eee the empire of a free peo- 14 
a 1 ple. A ſtanding army is a never-failing inſtrument of Hl 
2 þ domeſtic triumph; and it is very doubtful whether a Ly 
4 1 naval force could be rendered uſeful in any capacity but AY 
- that of extending the power and proſperity of the i4 
d Country. 1 
$ H 4 contrary, a4 
T ; 4 
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contrary, they received congratulatory addreſſes 
from the different bodies of the military, from the 


ſea-militia, from many of the chief corporations 


and counties in England, and in particular from 
the ſeveral religious independant congregations 
diſperſed throughout the kingdom ; whilſt the 


two factions of Royaliſts and Preſbyterians beheld 
with malignant pleaſure the ruinous diviſions of a 


party who had fo ſucceſsfully oppoſed their dif- 
ferent views. 
A acquieſcence, thus univerſal, to the inſult 
committed on the guardians of the infant Repub- 
lic, and the firſt ſtep to the uſurpation of Crom 
well, fixes an indehble ſtain on the character of 
the Engliſh, as a people baſely and incorrigibly at- 
tached to the ſovereignty xr individuals, and of 
natures too ignoble to endure an empire of equal 
laws. That this has been the character of the 
generality of the nation, the Hiſtory of the coun- 
try too fatally evinces. Even at this enlightened 
period, the large party of Royaliſts and Preſbyte- 
rians languiſhed after monarchy, arbitrary or, li- 
mited; and the number of Republicans, whoſe 
virtues had atchieved ſuch glorious actions, was 
too ſmall to ſtand the ſhocks of treachery and di- 
viſion. In juſtice, however, to that party who 
had juſtified the liberties of their country by the 
execution of the tyrant Charles, it muſt be allow- 
ed, that it was by alarming the fears, rouſing the 
reſentments, flattering the wiſhes, and cajoling 
the prejudices of the major part, and not by the 
concurrence of a {laviſh principle, that Cromwell 
was enabled to allay the heat of oppoſition which 
would immediately have followed the diſſolution 
of Parliament, had its intereſted mative been pub- 
lickly known or acknowledged. The unpopula- 
rity that aſſembly had incurred was not for the ef- 
| forts they had made to eſtabliſh power on an equal 
plan, but on the ſuſpicion that they intended to 
| erect 
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the choice of the people. The declaration pub- 
liſned by their enemies is not only full of ſueh in- 


vectives, but an inſinuation, that, to ruin thoſe 
who had oppoſed their tyrannical meaſures, they 
had in their intended act of diſſolution endangered 
the liberty-party, and given opportunity of ad- 
miſſion to power to the corrupt and dreaded inte- 
reſts of Royaliſt and Preſbyterian. Cromwell, in 
his own perſon, and on a borrowed authority, had 
committed that high act of treachery and treaſon 
the diſſolving the Parliament. Very few of the 
ſoldiery were adviſed with, nor was he afierwards 
ſupported in it by the general concurrence of that 
body of men with any deſign of deftroying the 
commonwealth, but on the fantaſtic notion of ac- 
celerating the work of freedom and reformation. 
This was the only ground of diſpute between the 
military enthuſiaſts and the late Parliament; and, 
according to what they had aflerted in their vin- 
dicatory declaration, notwithſtanding many art- 44 
ful eſſays which were made by Cromwell to pro- 1 
cure an invitation to aſſume the whole buſineſs of 
adminiſtration *, it was determined by the army, 12 
that the power of government and the work of # 
reformation ſhould for a time (till the conſtitution 1 
could be ſettled on a ſolid baſis, and, by the abate- | 
ment of party rage, the people ſhould be brought j 
to underſtand their true intereſt in the election 1 
of ſucceſſive Parliaments) be aſſigned to a body of bh 
one hundred and twenty-eight individuals, choſen 15 


z On Crom well's affirming, that he wiſhed to ſee an 
inſtrument of government drawn up to free him from - 
the temptations to which the power he had in his hands 
might ſubje& him, major Sallaway returned, “ The 
way to free you from theſe temptations is for you not 
| to look upon yourſelf to be under them; but to reſt 
1 | perſuaded that the power is in the good people of Eng- 
land, as it formerly was.” Ludlow, p. 176. 
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Ann. 1653. from the different towns and counties of England » 
Scotland, and Ireland; and ſuch was the infatua- 
tion or the neceſſity of the times, that, on no bet- 
ter authority than a: ſummons in the name of Oli- 
ver Cromwell, commander in chief of the land- 
forces, an hundred and twenty perſons, among 
whom were ſeveral of worth, fortune, and abili- 
ties, appeared at Whitehall, for the purpoſe of 
taking upon themſelves the ſupreme authority of 
the ſtate. | 

On the meeting of this convention, Cromwell 
(after a tedious narrative harangue, delivered in 
a low, vulgar, obſcure, confuſed, and cantin 


ſtyle, in which was reiterated the abuſe already 


thrown on the tranſactions of the late Parlia- 
ment; in which the conduct of the army was ex- 
cuſed on the principles of expediency and neceſſi- 
ty; and in which the intended governors were 
told, that that was the day of the power of Chriſt, 
who was owned by their call; that it was the 
greateſt mercy, next to his own ſon, God had 
vouchſafed his people) preſented to them the dele- 
gatory inſtrument of their future authority. 
New Parlia- ON the following day, theſe new fovereigns of 


ment, the empire met in the houſe of Parliament; and, 


after reading the inſtrument (which, though drawn 
up by the direction of the council of officers, was 
only ſigned with Cromwell's ſeal, by which forty 
members of the convention were empowered to 
act for the whole body, by which the time of their 
ſitting was fixed to the third of November, 1654, 
and by which, three months before the period ap- 
pointed for their diſſolution, they were to have the 
privilege of chooſing their ſucceſſors) they pro- 
ceeded to vote that Cromwell, Lambert, Harriſon, 
Deſborough, . and colonel Tomlinſon, though not 
called by the writ of ſummons, ſhould fit amongſt 
them. On the queſtion, in what capacity they 
were to exerciſe their pawer, they allumed 2 
| yle 
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ſtyle of the Parliament of England; ordered co- Ann. 1653. 


lonel Worſley (to whoſe care it had been by Crom- 
well committed) to deliver up the mace; nomi- 
nated Rouſe for their ſpeaker; eſtabliſhed com- 
mittees for the affairs of Ireland and Scotland, 
for the law, the army, and the navy, for inſpect- 
ing the treaſuries and regulating offices and ſala- 
ries, for the buſineſs of trade and corporations, 
for the poor, for regulating commiſſions of the 
peace, for conſidering of public debts, to receive 
accuſations of bribery, public fraud, and breach 
of public truſt, and for the advancement of learn- 
ing; and, though the deputies of the military 
power were yet- ſitting, they appointed a new 


council of ſtate, and altered the nature of its au- 
thority. 


Tur Dutch war was ſo much the public paſſion Continua- 
as to have been very inſtrumental in checking that tion of the 
oppoſition which might otherwiſe have ariſen to Dutch war, 


the irregular tranſactions of the army. It was on Cen 
theſe reaſons, that thoſe men to whom the ma- nora 


nagement of the Admiralty was aſſigned b 
the laſt Parliament continued to act, though the 
authority of their maſters was extinct ; and by 
their aſſiduity, with the friendſhip of the Swediſh 
ſtate in furniſhing England with materials for ſhip- 


building, a naval force, in all reſpects ſuperior to 


that which had already done ſuch execution, was 
this year fitted out. | 

Ox the third of June, two numerous fleets of 
the contending powers met near the coaſt of Flan- 
ders ©. Van Tromp, De Wit, and De Ruiter, 
commanded the Dutch; Blake, Pen, and Law- 


b The new fettlement of Ireland, narrated in the firſt 
chapter of this Work, was eſtabliſhed by the authority 
of this Parliament. 

< The Engliſh fleet conſiſted of ninety-five men of 
war, and five fire-ſhips; and that of the Dutch of ninc- 
ty-eight men of war, and ſeven fire-ſhips. 


| ſon, 
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Ann. 1653. ſon, the Engliſh. After a hot conteſt of two days, 
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the well-tempered valor of the Engliſh met with 


Its uſual ſucceſs. The enemy, who had ſuſtained 
great loſs, were driven into their harbors ; an am- 


baſſador to ſue for peace was diſpatched to the 
Engliſh Parliament. The Parliament refuſed to 
hearken to any other terms than an entire incor- 

ration ; and the Dutch, driven to deſpair, either 
by the weakneſs of counſel, or by a treacherous 
connivance in the Engliſh officers, were enabled to 
make another effort to ſave their ſinking republic. 
A fleet of one hundred and forty fail, in which 


were ſhips of a ſuperior ſize to any they had yet 


brought to ſervice, was fitted out with incredible 
expedition, and the Engliſh, who had denied 
them the very exiſtence of a ſeparate ſtate, were 
again neceſſitated to renew their toils and danger 
in the defence of the empire of the ſeas. 

To this formidable armament the Parliament 
oppoſed a fleet of ninety fail, commanded by 
Monk, Lawſon, and Pen, As the Dutch, from 
the preſent ſize of their ſhips, had in a great mea- 
ſure obviated the diſadvantages of former engage- 
ments, as their courage received ſtrength from 
their deſpair, and as experience had improved 
their addreſs, the victory the Engliſh on this occa- 
ſion gained over them was dearly bought and un- 
deciſive. After a battle, far more bloody than 


any of the preceding, the incident of Van Tromp's 


death (Who, as he was giving orders on the deck 
of his ſhip, was ſhot by a muſket- ball) ſo diſcou- 
raged the Dutch, that they retired with precipi- 
tation, but not before they had ſo ſufficiently diſ- 
abled the enemy's ſhips as to oblige them to quit 
their coaſts *; a ſtation the Engliſh had kept wer 

. "oe 


4 The Dutch loſt in this engagement twenty-four men 
of war, four thouſand of their men were killed, and one 
thouſand taken out of the ſea, by the humanity of the 

h _ Engliſh 
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ſince the victory they had gained on the Flanders Ann. 1653. 
ſhore. 


Tun Parliament were not wanting in their pa- Tranſac- 
triotic endeavors to bring the Dutch war to an tions of Par- 
advantageous and glorious concluſion : They made liament. 
all the neceſlary preparations of men and money ; 
they declared Blake, Monk, Deſborough, and Pen 
the four generals* at ſea ; they empowered them, 
with other commiſſioners, to manage the affairs of 
the Admiralty for ſix months; they rewarded the 
officers of the navy with gold chains, medals, and 
money ; they made proviſion for the widows and 
children of thoſe officers who had been {lain in the 
ſervice ; they beſtowed immunities on the common 
failors, and appointed hoſpitals for their reception; 
they iſſued orders for regulating the cuſtoms and 
exciſe ; they enlarged the powers of the committee 
eſtabliſhed for trade; they give orders to prepare 
an act for the erecting an high court of juſtice for 
proceeding againſt all ſuch as ſhould ſurprize or 
betray the fortreſſes, magazines, or ſhips of the 
commonwealth into the hands of the enemy, and 
alſo againſt all ſuch as ſhould, contrary to the 
mak proclaim any to be King of England or Ire- 

and. 

Tur eſtabliſhing an authority to enforce obedi- Diſſolution 
ence to the act againſt Kingſhip, was regarded by of Parlia- 
all parties as a ſtate-jealouſy of the influence and ment. 
ſuſpicious conduct of Cromwell. That perfidious 
traitor regarded it in this light; and finding the 
majority of the Parliament intent on performing 
faithfully their duty to the public, and in thwart- 


Engliſh ſailors, notwithſtanding Monk (their comman- 
der) had iſſued orders that no quarter ſhould be given or 
taken. 

© As the chief military commanders were employed 
Feen as the public ſervice demanded, both on 


and and ſea, they were termed Generals though acting 
in a naval capacity. 
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Ann. 1653- ing his ambitious views, he determined, by ano- 


. 


ther act of violence, to ſatisfy his luſt for empire, 
or periſh in the attempt. As the Parliament in 
their government had moſt religiouſly adhered to 
thoſe principles for the eſtabliſhment of which 
they had been called together, and in ſuch an ex- 
traordinary manner inveſted with full power, ſo 
their laudable zeal in this particular afforded Crom- 
well a favourable opportunity of forming a very 
conſiderable party on the corrupt but never-failing 
ground of ſelf-intereſt. The advances the govern- 
ment had made towards reforming the ſyſtem of 
law *, the rendering its execution leſs tedious and 


f As the patriotic endeavors of this Parliament to re- 
form the ſyſtem of law, and in particular their voting 
down the court of Chancery, with their laudable inten- 
tion of conſtituting a court of equity which ſhould diſ- 
tribute juſtice to the ſubje& without any mixture of op- 
preſſion, has raiſed a general outcry againſt them, from 
the ſelfiſh, the prejudiced, and the ignorant, it is the 
duty of an Hiſtorian to inform the public what were the 
cogent reaſons which induced this aſſembly to a conduct 
which has met with ſuch unfair and indiſcriminate cen- 
ſure. | 

In the courſe of the parliamentary debate it was 
urged, that the court of Chancery was the greateſt 
grievance of the nation; that for dilatorineſs, charge- 
ableneſs, and a faculty of bleeding the people in the 


purſe-vein, even to their utter periſhing and undoing, 


that court might compare with, if not ſurpaſs, any 
court in the world. It was confidently affirmed by 
knowing gentlemen of worth, that there were depend- 
ing in that court twenty-three thouſand cauſes, ſome 
of which had been depending five, ſome ten, ſome 
twenty, and ſome thirty years and more; that there 
had been ſpent therein many thouſands of pounds, to 
the ruin, nay utter undoing of many families; that 
hardly any ſhip which failed in the ſea of the law, but 


who firſt or laſt put into that port, and if they made any 


conſiderable ſtay there, they ſuffered ſo much loſs that 
the remedy was as bad as the diſeaſe. Parl. Hiſt. vol. 


XX. p. 198. | 
EY | leſs 
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leſs burthenſome to the fubject , the correcting Ann. 1653. 
the abuſes of the courts of juſtice, and the reducing 


the clergy to a more evangelical conſtitution *, 
had 


On a petition in favor of the ſeveral priſoners for 
debt throughout the nation, the Parliament inveſted 
commiſhoners with power to act as commiſſioners of 
bankrupts, with power to examine and determine in a 
ſummary way concerning the cauſes of ſuch perſons? 
impriſonment, and to order thoſe to cloſe confinement , 
who refuſed to pay their debts when able. To prevent 
from periſhing in priſon, through the cruelty of obdu- 
rate creditors, thoſe debtors who were totally unable to 
pay, theſe commiſſioners were likewiſe empowered to 
diſcharge, abate, or give reſpite of tine to any ſuch pri- 
ſoner, according as the circumſtances of the caſe might 
require; and alſo to remove to the houſe of correction 
any obſtinate priſoner who ſhould be found to lie in pri- 
ſon through his own wilful default, or to have run into 


debt by a vicious courſe of life. An act of a ſimilar 4 
kind had been paſſed by the laſt Parliament. Parl. Hiſt. iy 
vol. XX. p. 227 & ſeq. 3% 


k Among the regulations of this Parliament, which is 
gave the greateſt offence to weak and ſuperſtitious minds, { 
was an act for the inveſting the power of marrying in 
juſtices of peace and lay-commiſſioners. 

Lord Clarendon, and other prejudiced writers, have 
bitterly inveighed againſt this Parliament, as enemies 
both to the clergy and to ſcience, as having deſigns not 
to regulate but to annihilate the eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſh- 
ment, and to deſtroy thoſe ſeminaries of learning the 
Univerſities of Oxford and Cambridge. In regard to 
the accuſation relative to the Univerſities, it does not 
appear by the Journals of Parliament, that there was 
any motion of ſuch a tendency made in the houſe ; and 
in regard to the accuſation relative to the deſtroying the 
eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhment, the intention of Parliament, 
according to the account given by a member of that 
aſſembly, went no farther than reformation. “ A bill, 
ſays this writer, was offered the day of the Parliament's 
reſignation, for rendering the revenues of the clergy LE 
| more certain and equal, by reducing benefices of two by 
| hundred a year and upwards, and advancing thoſe of a | 
, N ſmaller 
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Ann. 1653. had given an alarm to the intereſted, and conſe- 


quently the greater, part of the lawyers and the 
clergy - 


ſmaller income; and alſo for the making proviſion for 
the widows and children of miniſters. "This equitable 
propoſal, continues the ſame writer, was refuſed a 
reading, The charge, therefore, againſt one part of 
the houſe, of an intent to deſtroy the miniſtry, was a 
groundleſs reproach, caſt upon thoſe who only endea- 
vored to take off oppreſſions and grievances.” 

The Long Parliament, when they aboliſhed epiſco- 
pacy, and fold the temporary revenues of the biſhops, 
deans and chapters, &c. made an expreſs reſerve of all 
their impropriations, which were to be applied to the 
increaſe of the revenues of the parochial clergy and 
heads of colleges ; and the fame reſerve of impropria- 
tions was made in the act paſſed by this Parliament for 
enabling delinquents to compound for their eſtates ; and 
a few days before their forced reſignation the following 
reſolution was reported from Mr. Sadler from the com- 
mittee of tythes : “ That it be preſented to the Parlia- 
ment, that all ſuch as are or ſhall be approved for pub- 
lic preachers of the Goſpel, in the public meeting- 
plages, ſhall have and enjoy the maintenance already 
ſettled by law, and ſuch other encouragement as the 
Parliament hath already appointed, or hereafter ſhall 
appoint ; and that where any ſcruple payment of tythes, 
the three next juſtices of peace, or two of them, ſhall 
upon complaint call the parties concerned before them, 
and, by the oaths of lawful witneſſes, ſhall duly appor- 
tion the value of the ſaid tythes, to be paid either in 
money or land, by them to be ſet out according to the 
ſaid value, to be held and enjoyed by him that was to 
have the ſaid tythes; and in caſe ſuch apportioned va- 
lue be not duly paid or enjoyed, according to the order 
of the ſaid juſtices, the tythes ſhall be paid-in kind, and 
ſhall be recovered in any court of record. Upon hearing 
and conſidering what hath been offered to this com- 
mittee touching propriety in tythes of incumbents, rec- 
tors, poſſeſſors of donatives, or propriate tythes, it is 


the opinion of this committee, and reſolved to be ſo re- 


ported to the Parliament, that the ſaid perſons have a 
legal propriety in tythes.” The Journals abound with 
„ OO inſtances 
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clergy. Cromwell, after improving their fears to Ann. 1653. 
a conyenient temper, by repreſenting to them that 
all things were brought into confuſion by the im- 
moderate zeal of thoſe in authority, that matters 
would be reduced to extremities, even to the utter 

extirpation of law and goſpel, if permitted to go 
on!; propoſed that they would join their intereſts 
to 


inſtances wherein the delinquents under ſequeſtration 
were obliged to endow the reſpective vicarages of which 
they were improprietors with a portion of the tythe ; 
and the value of ſuch portion, upon a calculation of 
years, was allowed in part of payment of their compo- 

ſition. Parl. Hit. vol. XX. p. 245, & ſeg. Harris's 
Life of Cromwell, p. 337, & ſeg. 

i «© When, writes a member of this Parliament, the 
vote was firſt carried for a new body or model of law, 
a committee was choſen to that end, who met often, | 
and had the help of ſome gentlemen of worth, who had 1 
deſerved well of their country, being true patriots, who 4 
liked the thing, as very uſeful and deſirable; itiheing 18 
not a deſtroying of the law, or putting it down (as ſome 1 
ſcandalouſly reported), but a reducing the wholeſome, 1% 
juſt, and good laws into a body, from them that are "nf 
uſeleſs and out of date. ; 4 

% The way the committee took in order to their 1! 
work muſt needs be elaborate. It was by reducing the 
ſeveral laws to the proper heads to which they did be- 
long, and ſo modelizing or embodying of them, taking 
knowledge of the nature of them, and what the law of 
God ſaid in the caſe, and how agreeable to right reaſon 
they were; likewiſe how proportionable the puniſhment 
was to the offence or crime; and wherein there ſeemed 
any thing either deficient or exceſſive, to offer a ſupply 
and remedy, in order to rectifying the whole. The 
committee began with criminals. Treaſon being the 
higheſt, they conſidered the kinds thereof, what was 
meet to be adjudged treaſon in .a free commonwealth, 
and what was meet to be the puniſhment of grand and 
petty treaſon. Then they proceeded to murder, the 
kinds of it, and what was to be ſo adjudged, and the 
puniſhment thereof, The like they intended concern- 

Vol. V. 1 ing 
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Ann. 1654. to his, in order to prevent ſuch an inundation of 


evil. The propoſal was readily accepted; and 
Cromwell having thus brought over to his perſonal 
views two powerful parties, and ſeduced the chief 
officers of the army with the promiſe of ſharing in 
the adminiſtration of his government, took off the 
maſk, and expoſed to the eyes of the public a cha- 
racter more diabolically wicked than it was poſſi- 
ble for the generality of the honeſt part of man- 
kind to conceive, | 
On the morning of the twelfth day of Decem- 
ber, a party of Cromwell's creatures, who had 
been appointed members of the convention, for 
the purpoſe of accelerating the accompliſhment 
of his views, met earlier in the houſe than uſual. 


Inſtead of entering upon buſineſs or orderly de- 
bate, they bitterly inveighed againſt the tranſac- 
tions of the Parhament,- charged them with a de- 


ing theft; and after to have aſcertained and ſecured 
property, as alſo the executive part of the law, ſo as a 
perſon ſhould not need to part with one property to ſe- 
cure and keep another, as now it is; perſons being 
forced to loſe the property of their cow to keep the pro- 
perty of their horſe, or one parcel of land to preſerve 
and keep another. This body of law, when modelized 
was to have been reported to the houſe, to be conſidered 
of and paſſed by them as they ſhould ſee cauſe; a work 
of itſelf great, and of high efteem with many for the 
good fruit and benefit which would ariſe from it; by 
which means the huge volumes of the law would come 
to be reduced mto the ſize of a pocket-book, as it is 
proportionably in New-England; a thing of ſo great 
worth and benefit as England is not yet worthy of, nor 
likely in a ſhort time to be ſo bleſſed as to enjoy. And 
that was the true end and endeavor of thoſe members 
who labored in that committee ; although it was moſt 
falſely and wickedly reported that their endeavors tend- 
ed to deſtroying the whole laws, and pulling them up 
the roots.”? 
The houſe ſet apart Friday in every week to debate 
on the important buſineſs above-mentioned. 
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ſign to ruin the army by not making a ſufficient Ann. 1653. 
and timely proviſion for their pay, with a defi 
to deſtroy the clergy, the law, and the property 
of the ſubject, and with not having a frame of 
ſpirit to do common juſtice. As ſeveral members 
entered largely into the vindication of the aſſem- 
bly, the houſe had time to fill. Cromwell's party, 
deſpairing to carry their deſigns by vote, abruptly 
broke off the debate, and ſaying there was now no 
leiſure to wrangle, but that ſomething muſt be 
done to prevent the immediate deſtruction of the 
nation, roſe from their ſeats, and, with Rouſe 
(the ſpeaker) at their head, repaired to Whitehall, 
where they ſubſcribed a writing, wherein, on the 
plea of inability to bring any thing to perfection 
for the advantage and ſettlement of the nation, 
they reſigned that power with which for good pur- 
poſes they had been inveſted into the hands of 
Cromwell, from whom, they ſaid, they had 
4 received it. Cromwell, on the receipt of this 
inſtrument of reſignation, carried the grimace of 
hypocriſy ſuch a contemptible length as to lift up 
his eyes with ſeeming aſtoniſhment, and with no- 
leſs- affected modeſty declined the accepting it. 


| At length, through the importunity of Lambert, 
| and others of his party in the army, he not only 
K complied with the requeſt, but ſent a party of mi- 
b litary bravoes to drive out of the houſe thoſe mem- 
1 bers who, notwithſtanding the earneſt importu— 
15 nity of his creatures, had continued to ſit in their 
t parliamentary capacity. | 

or : In a council of field-officers, held at Whitehall, 
nd | the writing of reſignation was produced; and 
ers Lambert, after expatiating on the neceſſity of ob- 
oſt | viating thoſe inconveniences which had been ex- 
d- perienced in a republican form, by veſting the ſu- 
up preme power in one perſon, communicated the 
TOM coContents of an already-prepared inſtrument of ſuch 


a plan of government. On ſeveral objections made 
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by divers in the aſſembly, who regarded with hor- 

ror the ſacrificing their labors to the luſts of an in- 
dividual, he, in blundering contradiction to the 

folemn aſſeverations of Cromwell, informed them, 

that it was not now to be diſputed whether the in- 

ſtrument produced ſhould or ſhould not be the 
form of government, for that matter was already 

reſolved on, and had been under conſideration for 
two months paſt. On intimation that the debates 
of the council were not to extend to alteration, but 
to be confined to amendments, it was propoſed, 
that it might be declared in the inſtrument, that the 
general of the army ſhould, after this time, be in- 
capable of holding the ſupreme power ; that none 
of the relations of a deceaſed ſovereign ſhould be 
choſen at the next enſuing election; and that the 
ſyſtem a pens ſhould be referred to the conſi- 
deration of a general council of all the commiſſion- 
officers then in town. Nothing ſatisfactory was 
returned to theſe propoſals : They were to be of- 
fered to the general; and in the next meeting 


their authors, after information that his excellency 


would take upon himſelf the management of the 
civil government, were required to repair to their 


reſpective charges to preſerve the public peace. 


THe inſtrument of government, thus arbitra- 
rily impoſed on the nation by the leading men of 
the army, appointed the legiſlative power to be in 
the repreſentative of the people, and in an indivi- 
dual ſovereign, with the appellation of Protector. 
It appointed a Parliament to be choſen by the peo- 
ple every three years: Such Parliaments were to 
have liberty to fit five months without interrup- 
tion; their firſt meeting was to be on the thir- 
teenth of September next enſuing. Whatſoever 
they enacted was to be preſented to the Protector 
for his aſſent ; but, if he did not confirm it within 


twenty days after it was firſt tendered to him, it was 
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to have the force and obligation of a law; but Ann. 1653. 


with proviſo that ſuch bills were not to contain 
any thing contrary to the contents of the inſtru- 
ment of government: In theſe caſes, a negative 
was reſerved to the Protector. It provided that a 
Parliament ſhould be ſummoned on any preſſin 
exigencies of the ſtate, and in particular to advit 
on the buſineſs of entering into war with forei 
ſtates. It appointed that the exerciſe of the chief 
magiſtracy and adminiſtration of the government 
ſhould be in the Protector, aſſiſted by a council. 
It provided that all writs, proceſſes, &c. which 
had run in the names of the keepers of the li- 
berties of England, ſhould henceforth iſſue out in 
that of the Protector; from whom all magiſtracy 
and honors 1n the three nations were to be derived, 
except the chancellor, keeper or commiſſioners of 
the great- ſeal, the treaſurer, admiral, chief go- 
vernors of Ireland, and the chief-juſtices of both 
the benches, who were to be choſen by the appro- 


bation of Parliament; and, in the interval of Par- 


liament, by the approbation of the major part of 


the council, to be afterwards approved of by Par- 


liament. It appointed the power of the (word to 
be jointly in the Parliament and Protector, whilſt 
a Parliament was fitting ; in the intervals of Par- 
liament, in the Protector and council. It pro- 
vided toleration for all thoſe who proſeſſed faith in 


Jeſus Chriſt, with an exception to Popery and 


prelacy, and to ſuch as, under the profeſſion of 
Chriſt, held forth and practiſed licentiouſneſs. It 
appointed the raiſing a yearly revenue for the 
maintenance of ten thouſand horſe and dragoons, 
twenty thouſand foot, and a convenient number 
of ſhips for the guarding the ſeas; with two hun- 
dred thouſand pounds for defraying the neceſſary 
charges of the adminiſtration of juſtice and other 
expences of government. It appointed that the 

| 13 Protector, 
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Ann. 1653. Protector, with the conſent of his council, ſhould 


have power to raiſe money for the purpoſes afore- 
ſaid, and alſo to make laws and ordinances for the 

ace and welfare of the commonwealth : Such 
Pow were to be binding till the next meeting of 
Parliament. It appointed that the lands, tene- 
ments, rents, royalties, juriſdictions, and heredi- 
taments which renting! unſold or undiſpoſed of 
by Parliament, except the foreſts and chaces, with 
the lands forfeited in Scotland and Ireland, ſhould 
be veſted in the Protector, and not alienated but 
by conſent of Parliament, that all debts, fines, 


&c. due to the keepers of the liberties of England, 


by authority of Parliament, were to be payable in 
his public receipt, and to be proſecuted in his 


name. It appointed that the office of the Protector 


ſhould be elective, and not hereditary ; that the 
election ſhould be by the council; that Oliver 
Cromwell, captain-general of the forces of Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland, ſhould be the pre- 


ſent Lord Protector of the commonwealth; and 


that Philip lord viſcount Liſle, Charles Fleetwood, 
John Lambert, Eſqrs. Sir Gilbert Pickering, Sir 
Charles Wolfley, Sir Anthony Aſhley Cooper, 
Barts. Edward Montague, John Deſborough, al- 
ter Strickland, Henry Lawrence, William Syden- 
ham, Philip Jones, Richard Major, Francis Rouſe, 


and Philip Skippon, Eſqrs. (all men who had been 


members of the late convention, and the greater 
part of -whom had been principal inſtruments in 
the violence committed on that aflembly) ſhould 
be of his council; On the death or other removal 
of any of theſe, the Parliament was to nominate 
{1x perſons, out of whom the major part of the 
council was to elect two, and out of this number 
the ProteCtor was to fill up the vacancy. And in 
caſe of corruption, or other ill behavior, in any of 
the council in their truſt, the Parliament was to 
appoint ſeven of their members, and the council 


fix, 
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fix, who, together with the lord-chancellor, and Ann. 1653. 
the lord-keeper or commiſſioners of the great ſeal 

for the time being, were to have power to hear and 
determine ſuch corruption and miſdemeanor, and 

to award and inflict ſuch puniſhment as the na- 

ture of the offence did deſerve. Such puniſhment 

was not to be pardoned or remitted by the Lord- 
Protector; who, with the advice of the major 

part, had liberty to add to his council ſuch perſons 

as he ſhould think fit, provided the number there- 

q by was not made to exceed one-and-twenty. 

5 CRoMWELL, thus raiſed to ſupreme dignity by Uſurpation 
| the ſame violence and irregular means which had of Crom- 
defaced the civil authority and produced the de- Well. 
ſtruction of all law and order, was, on the ſix- 

= - teenth of December, inaugurated into the office 

2 of Lord- Protector of the United Realms of Eng- 

land, Scotland, and Ireland; and the vain-glori- 

ous uſurper, in oppoſition to all thoſe principles of 
ſimplicity, humility, and moderation, under the 

guiſe of which he had deceived the honeſt but cre- 

dulous part of mankind, took care to have the ce- 

remony performed with all the parade of royal 
pageantry *, 
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The ceremony of inauguration. 
On the ſixteenth of December, the uſurper paraded 
from Whitehall to the Court of Chancery, with the fol- 
lowing attendance. Immediately before him paſſed the 
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| lords commiſſioners of the great-ſeal of England; the 
4 judges and barons of the ſeveral benches, in their robes; 
| Y the council of the commonwealth ; the lord-mayor and 
. X aldermen of the city of London, in their ſcarlet gowns 
- I the recorder, town-clerk, and ſword-bearer, with the 
r A cap of maintenance and ſword, but not erected. 
1 . The uſurper followed in his own coach, with his life- 
f N guard, attended with ſeveral gentlemen, bareheaded, 
1 and ſeveral of the chief officers of the army, with their 
2 4 cloaks, ſwords, and hats on. In the court of Chancery 
| 1 was placed a rich chair of ſtate, with a large cuſhion, 1 
© 8 b 4 and = 
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Tux firſt act of the uſurper, after his council 


had iſſued out orders to all counties and conſider- 
. able 


and carpets on the floor. The lords commiſſioners of 
the great ſeal ranged themſelves on each ſide of the 
chair, the uſurper on the left hand, round about it all 
the ;udges and the council of ſtate ; the lord-mayor 
and aldermen on the right-ſide of the court, the chief 
officers of the army on the left, all barcheaded. When 
the company was properly ranged, major-general Lam- 
bert, after declaring the diſſolution of the Parliament, 
and the great exigency of the times, did, in the name 
of the army and the three nations, deſite the lord-ge- 
neral to accept of the Protectorate. The lord-general, 
with a ſeeming great reluctance, having given his con- 
ſent, the inſtrument of government was read aloud by 
Mr. Jeſſop, one of the ſecretaries of the council. After 
this ceremony, the lord commiſſioner Liſle preſented to 
the uſurper the form of an oath, to preſerve inviolate 
the matters contained in the inſtrument of government, 
and in all other reſpects to govern the nations accord- 
ing to the laws, cuſtoms, and ſtatutes thereof. Dur- 
ing the reading of this oath, the uſurper lifted up his 
eyes to Heaven, with the ſemblance of great ſolemnity 
and devotion, and then ſubſcribed it in the face of the 
court. This ceremony over, major-general Lambert, 
kneeling, preſented the uſurper with a ſword in the 
ſcabbard, repreſenting the civil ſword; this the uſurper 
accepting, put off his own, thereby to intimate that he 
would no longer rule by the military one. He was then 
invited by the lords-commiſſioners of the great-ſea], the 
judges, with the officers of the army, to take poſſeſſion 
of the chair of ſtate, as Lord-ProteQor of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland. This invitation accepted, the 
uſurper fat down, with his head covered, whilſt the 
court continued bare, He was then, by the lords-com- 
miſſioners, delivered up the purſe and ſeals ; by the 
lord-mayor, the ſword; and, after the form of redeli- 
vering theſe, the court roſe, and returned in the fol- 
lowing manner to Whitehall. Firſt, the aldermen and 
the members of the council ; after them the judges ; 
and after the judges the commiſſioners of the great-ſeal ; 
the commiſſioners of the great ſeal were followed 1 2 

ife- 
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rated their requeſt for a treaty of peace and ceſſa- 


life-guard, and four ſerjeants at arms, carrying the 


of the army round about his perſon. 


ſign was imparted to them, and they, being under the 
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able corporations for the proclaiming him Protec- Ann. 1653. 
tor, was the ſettling on theſe aſſociates in his power Cromwell 
and villainy an annual ſalary of a thouſand pounds. declared , 
At the ſame time, he eſtabliſhed a commiſſion for goes 
taking care of all foreſts, fees, and lands belonging ple | 
to the late king, queen, and prince; put the ma- 
nagement of the Treaſury into the hands of his 
creatures, colonels 1 Montague, and 
Sydenham ; and removed his family to Whitehall, 
an appendage of royalty, which, for the purpoſe 
of his future ſtate, he had carefully preſerved from 
the zeal of the Republican Parliament. 

Wulrs r the dignity of Liberty exiſted in the Concluſion 
Engliſh government, the Dutch had in vain reite- of peace. 


tion of hoſtilities. Theſe, on any other terms 
than that of coalition, were peremptorily denied ; 
and the Engliſh fleet, after being refitted and 
equipped, failed back to the Dutch coaſt, took a 


4 
— 17 
* 


maces belonging to the courts of Chancery, the coun- if 
cil, and Parliament. The lord-mayor went immedi- 4 
ately before the uſurper, with the ſword; the officers 179 
At Weſtminſter- 
Hall-gate they took coach, when the lord-mayor rode 
bareheaded, and carried the ſword, in the boot of the 
uſurper's coach. At the Banqueting-Houſe at W hite- x 
hall the company had an exhortation made them by 
Mr. Lockier, chaplain to the uſurper; and this laſt ce- 
remony over, they were diſmiſſed by three vollies of 
ſhot from the ſoldiery. | 

Ludlow, on the ſubje& of Cromwell's inauguration, 
writes, “ Things being thus prepared, the lord-mayoi 
and aldermen were- required to attend in their ſcarlet 
gowns at Whitehall; whither when they came the de- 
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power of an army, were forced to act a part in this 1 19 
pageantry, by accompanying Cromwell to Weſtmin— 
ſter-Hall.” Parl. Hi/t, vol. XX. p. 247, & ſeg. Lud- 
low, p. 183, | 
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Ann. 1653. great number of their rich merchantmen, and 
2 were ſo _— maſters of the ſea as to prevent 
any ſtiup from ſtirring out of the Texell without 

; their permiſſion. : 

In this low ſtate of their affairs, the United 
Provinces were harraſſed with inteſtine diviſions 
and ihe cabals of a faction, who, on the ſtrange 
pretence of recovering the former importance of 
their country, were ſtruggling to put the manage- 
meat of its affairs, and the adminiſtration of its 
government, into the hands of an infant of the 


Orange race. A revolution, on the ſame princi- 6 
ples, in the government of their enemies preſerved f 
them from that deſtruction with which they would . 


undoubtedly have been overwhelmed by the mag- 
nanimous and patriotic ſpirit of the depoſed Re- 
pliblicans. Whether it was from the opinion that 
ſuch an extenſion of the Britiſh empire would be 
an additional obſtacle to his ambitious views, or 
whether he envied the Parliament the glory of an- 
nexing the United Provinces to the Republic of 
England, certain it is that the intrigues of Crom- | 
well had protracted the iſſue of that war!; and 
now, when, by the aſſiſtance of the Dutch am- 
baſſador , he had mounted to the ſeat of empire, 
the United Provinces no longer found that un- 
conquerable inflexibility of council which had 
foiled all their endeavors to obtain a peace. Ne- 
gociations of ſuch a nature had been continually 
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| The Engliſh would have had the Dutch entirely at 
their mercy, had they taken the proper advantages of 
the complete conqueſt they gained over them near the 
coaſt of Flanders, with the diſtraQion the jarring of two 
parties, viz. the Republicans and the adherents of the 


Orange families, at that period occaſioned in their do- 
meſtic affairs. 


N 
n According to Ludlow, Nieuport (the Dutch am- Gd; 
baſſador) had been active in the cabal to raiſe Cromwell and ful 
to the ſcat of empire. politic 
? 


advancing 
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advancing from the firſt period of Cromwell's ad- Ann. 1654. 
- miniſtration; and at length, on the ſixteenth of 
April, 1654, a peace was ſigned by the uſur- 
| per, in which the articles of coaletcence, and an 
excluſive right of the Engliſh to the Britiſh fiſhe- 
ries, were entirely given up; and where, after a 
ſeries of ſignal victories, with the entire ruin of 
the Dutch trade (a circumſtance on which their 
very exiſtence as a ſtate depended), no better 
terms were procured for the Engliſh than the fol- 
lowing : A defenſive league between the two Re- 
publics ; the ſuperiority of the flag yielded to the 
Engliſh ; the United Provinces to puniſh the au- 
thors of the maſſacre of Amboyna, if they were 
yet alive; to ſend commiſſioners to London to 
adjuſt the diſputes of the ſeveral India companies 
of both nations ; to ſettle the amount of the loſles 
{ſuſtained by the Engliſh in the Eaſt-Indies, Brazil, 
Muſcovy, Greenland, &c. that reſtitution may be 
made by the States-General; and if the commil- 
ſioners appointed by the two nations ſhould not be 
able to adjuſt the points in diſpute, then the deci- 
ſion of them to be left to the Swiſs Cantons. The 
king of Denmark, who had inſulted the Engliſh 
Republic by ſeizing the ſhips of their merchants 
in the port of Copenhagen, was included in the 1 
treaty, on the States-Gencral engaging to make 4 
good the lofles theſe individuals had ſuſtained ; and 
the ſtates of Holland, in compliance to the jealous 
apprehenſions of Cromwell, and at the inſtigation 
of De Wit, ſigned a private article which perpe- . 1 
tually excluded the Orange family from being 1% 
Stadtholders, captains general, or admirals of their 
republic“. The commullioners, when they ar- 
| rived, 
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4 The peace was at laſt ſigned by Cromwell, now 
inveſted with the dignity of Protector, ſays Mr. Hume, 1 
and ſufficiently proves that the war had been very im- 1 
politic; ſince, after the moſt ſignal victories, no better | 
ng : | | terms 
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Ann. 1654. rived, agreed to reſtore the iſle of Poleron to the 


Engliſh ; to make ſatisfaction to the heirs and 
executors of thoſe who had been maſlacred at Am- 
boyna; and to furniſh nine hundred thouſand 
livres, at two different payments, by way of com- 
ſition for all the other pretenſions England might 
bw againſt them ®. | 
GREAT were the joy and exultation of the 
Dutch on the circumſtances of a revolution which 
had checked the towering glories of the Englith 
empire, and, from the ruin of a deſtructive war, 
had raiſed them to a- condition of treating almoſt 


on equal terms with an invincible enemy. Me- 


dals were ſtruck in honor of the peace, and poeti- 
cal pancgyrics were compoſed on their patron 
Cromwell. Nor was ſuch deteſtable flattery con- 
fined to the foreign enemies of England. The 
two Univerſities of Cambridge and Oxford, not- 
withſtanding the favor and mercy which had been 


terms could be obtained.” This obſervation of Mr. 
Hume ſhews that, with other judicious men, he does 


not regard the peace the uſurper made with the rx = 


as adequate to the ſucceſs which had attended the Engli 

arms; but Mr, Hume produces no evidence to prove 
that a better peace could not have been obtained. Ac- 
cording to the undoubted authority of Stubbes, the 


Dutch had offered more advantageous terms to the Par- 


liament, and were refuſed. The uſurper's peace with 
the Dutch is neither the firſt nor the laſt inſtance, where 


the viQories of this brave nation have been proſtituted 


to the ends of ſelf-intereſt ; but ſuch apparent proſtitu- 
tion is by no means a ſufficient reaſon to warrant the at- 
firmation that this or other wars have not been begun 
on rational and good grounds. Hume, vol. II. p. 55. 
This was taken as a compoſition for the damages 
the Engliſh Eaſt-India company ſuſtained from the 
Dutch, though the Parliament had computed the ſum- 
total to amount to above ſixeen hundred thouſand pounds. 
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ſhewn them by the Republican Parliament ?, had Ann. 1654. 
maintained a perfect hlence on the ſubject of their 
heroic adminiſtration ; yet now that the former 
corrupt ſyſtem of government was revived, and 
lucrative benefices were again to become the wages 
of ſycophant iniquity, their ſcientific muſe was no 
longer mute, but ſang of the happineſs of their 
country, and the glories of the peace-maker, in 
the ſame adulatory ſtyle in which ſhe had cele- 
brated the inaugurations and the illuſtrious actions 
of every prince which had fat on the Engliſh 


. throne. 

- ErTHER from motives equally vicious as were Ordinances 
- F* thoſe which had excited the exertion of the talents of the Uſur- 
n of theſe academicians, or from principles of fear, per. 
the chief magiſtrates of the city of London, with 

ie | a very coſtly entertainment, paid an carly court 


to Cromwell *; who, with the aſſiſtance of his 
council, 


p The Univerſities of Cambridge and Oxford, by 
the malignancy of their conduct, had forfeited all pre- 
tence to favor ; yet were they eſpecially conſidered in 
the act which aboliſhed epiſcopacy ; and the Parliament 
had taken ſuch care in reforming the diſcipline and di- 
= reCting the ſtudies of theſe ſcientific bodies, that, from 
the benign and ſalutary influence of their patronage and 
protection, principles of truth, morals, and liberal learn- 
ing were laid deep enough to require, at the reſtoration 
of regal government, the exertion of great pains and 
= ingenuity to bring them back to their former errors and 
impurity. | 
2 On Aſh-Wedneſday, the day appointed for the 
city entertainment, the uſurper, attended by his coun- 
cil and the principal officers of the army, with his 
life-guard, and many perſons of quality, paraded it in 
great ſtate from Whitehall to Temple-Bar. Here the 
© lord-mayor and aldermen waited for him; and the lord- 
mayor advancing to his coach, preſented to him the 
city-ſword. This being returned, the recorder, in a 3 
# high-flown ſpeech, made the uſurper the compliments 'Y 
of the city. After this ceremony, the uſurper * = 
„ Cc | | 
4 
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Ann. 1654. council, had made a full uſe of the liberty allow; 


ed by the inſtrument of government, in the mak- 
ing laws to defend his uſurped authority. In one 
ordinance he continued the exciſe; in another the 
ſtyle of writs, &c. was changed from “ the 
keepers of the liberty of England, by authority 
of Parliament,” to “ the Lord Protector of the 
commonwealth of England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land, and the dominions thereunto belonging; 


in another he repealed the oath called an Engage- 


ment againſt a ſingle perſon and houſe of Peers“; 


ed his horſe of ſtate, rode in a kind of triumph through 
the principal ſtreets ; ſeveral companies in their livery- 
gowns being placed on each fide on ſcaffolds erected for 
the purpoſe, and the lord-mayor carrying the ſword of 
ſtate before him to Grocers-Hall, where a magnificent 
entertainment was provided. , After dinner, the uſurper 
aſſumed that piece of regal grandeur the knighting the 
lord-mayor, and made him a preſent of his ſword. The 
bells rang all the day; and on the uſurper's taking leave 
of the city, the Tower-guns were fired. 

The city had more than once complimented the Re- 
publican party, when in power, with an entertain- 
ment. 

On the ſubje& of the civility they at this time ſhew- 
ed to Cromwell, Ludlow writes, that it was principally 
contrived to let the world underſtand how good a cor- 
reſpondence there was between him and the capital.; 
yet that, amongſt diſcerning men, it had a contrary ef- 
fe: They perceived it to be an act of force rather 
than of choice; that this appeared in the great ſilence, 
and little reſpe& which was given him, in his paſſage 
through the ſtreets ;, that he, to invite ſuch reſpect, 
rode bareheaded the greateſt part of the way; but 
though ſome of his creatures had placed themſelves at 
the head of Cheapſide, and began to ſhout, yet it took 
not at all with the people.” | | | 

Sir Anthony Aſhley Cooper, one of Cromwell's 
partizans, had made an unſucceſsful motion tor the re- 
peal of this act by the laſt Parliament. 


in 
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in another declared it to be high treaſon to com- Ann. 1654. 
paſs or imagine the death of the Lord- Protector; 
to deny that the Lord- Protector and the people in 
Parliament aſſembled were the ſupreme authority 
in the nation; to deny that the exerciſe of the 
chief-magiſtracy and adminiſtration of the govern- 

ment were in the Lord- Protector; to aſſert that 
ſuch government was tyrannical, uſurped, or un- 
lawful; to aſſert that there was any Parliament 
now in being; or to endeavor to raiſe force againſt 
the preſent government. 
IRRITATING as were theſe exertions of tyranny 
founded in force, they did not produce any ſud- 
den commotions among the Republicans. That 
FF illftrious body with patience waited the period 
v hen, according to the inſtrument of government, 
a free Parliament was to be called to conſider on 
t and ſettle the conſtitution of the church and tate. 
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And this in general was the principle which dif 
© [IE -poſed the minds of all patties to abſtain from an 
at * immediate oppoſition. The acquieſcence, either 

active or paſſive, was almoſt univerſal; and the 
e- © ſhort-lived calm which attended the commence- 


ment of the uſurper's reign, was only diſturbed 
by an idle plot of a few petulant Royaliſts; who 
having been accuſed of conſpiring againſt his life, 
their two leaders, Gerrard (an officer) and Vowell 
(a ſchoolmaſter), were tried by the new ordinance 
declaratory of treaſon; but as there were no juries 
to be found who would act by the dictates of the 
preſent legiſlators, they received their condemna- 
tion from the tribunal of an high court of juſtice 
erected for the purpoſe. 

Don PoxnTALEON Sa, a knight of Malta, a 
= brother-in-law to the Portugueſe ambaſſador, and 
joined with him in the ſame commiſſion, had, to 
= revenge himſelf for a ſuppoſed inſult, outraged the 


laws 
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laws of ſociety by coming armed with his attend- 
ants on the Exchange, and murdering a gentle- 
man whom he miſtook for the perſon who had 

iven him offence. In the ambaſlador's houſe, 
where they had taken ſhelter, the offenders were 


ſeized, brought to trial, and condemned; and, 


notwithſtanding the proteſtations of all the frater- 
nity reſiding in England, who pleaded the privi- 
leges of the office, Don Pontaleon Sa was exe- 
cuted, on the ſame ſcaffold * on which Gerrard the 
Royaliſt had ſuffered *, who proved to be the very 


individual on whom the reſentment of the Portu- 


gueſe was intended to fall. Though this act of 
juſtice was regarded as a very atrocious inſult on 
the king of Portugal, yet that monarch had been 
reduced fo low by the Republican parliament that 


* Whitlock ſays, that Pontaleon's accomplice s four 
in number, were reprieved. This exertion of power 
in Cromwell was contrary to an article in the inſtrument 
of government, which denied the ſupreme governor the 
liberty of granting pardon for murder. 

' On Don Pontaleon and his accomplices taking re- 
fuge with his brother, a mob gathered, ſurrounded the 
ambaſſador's houſe, and threatened to drag out the 
criminals to puniſhment. Inſtead of ſending troops to 
annoy the innocent multitude, who were acting on prin- 
ciples of juſtice, Cromwell had the prudence and mag- 
nanimity to diſpatch an officer, with a party of ſoldiers, 
to demand the murderer. He refuſed the ambaſſador 
an audience on the ſubject; and ſent him word, that 
if his brother and his accomplices were not given 
up, the people would not be appeaſed, nor could he 
anſwer for the conſequence. Oldmixon ſays, that the 
honor of this glorious act of juſtice is due to the Short 
Parliament ; that it was during the period of their go- 
vernment that Don Pontaleon was committed to New- 
gate, though he was not tried and executed till the year 


after. Rapin, vol. XIII. p. 101, & ſeg. Oldmixon, 
p. 419. ; 
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he was obliged to acquieſce; and his ambaſſador, Ann. 1654. 
on the very ſame day his brother ſuffered, ſigned 
with the uſurper a treaty of peace and alliance, 
which was very advantageous to the Engliſh com- 
merce “. 

Tur people had been flattered that they were 
again to be truſted with the poſſeſſion of ſome 
ſhare of the legiſlative power: That important 
ra now approached ; and, according to the dic- 
tates of the inſtrument of government, which ap- 
pointed a Parliament in September 1654, the 
uſurper iſſued out writs for the meeting of ſuch an 
aſſembly on the third of the month; a day ſigna- 
lized by the two important victories of Dunbar 
and Worceſter, and which on this account he al- 
ways regarded as peculiarly fortunate to himſelf. 

In the diſtributing and conducting elections, 
the inſtrument of government had in every parti- 
cular followed a plan preſcribed by the Republi- 
can Parliament“. The ſmall boroughs, to whom 


ſuch 


/ v The following article in the peace, That the Eng- 
liſh merchants ſhould enjoy liberty.ot conſcience in the 
worſhip of God in their own houſes and aboard their 
ſhips, offended ſo highly the bigotry of the Portugueſe 'Y 
monarch#that he refuſed to ratify what his ambaſſador 1 
had ſigned. But the admirals Blake and Montague ap— 1 
pearing on the Portugal coaſt, with a ſtrong fleet, not 
only removed the interruption which the king's fcru- 
ples of conſcience had occaſioned, but had Portugal fo 
much at their mercy, that, according to the opinion of 
Montague, any impoſed terms muſt have been fubmit- 
ted to.. The demand made by the ufurper was inſtantly 
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hort = complied with; a demand which fully anſwered his pri- 
£0- vate purpoſes; viz. A large ſum of money. 

lew- . The Parliament were about to paſs an act fer a 
year W free repreſentation on this plan, at the very period of 


1x0 their diſſolution; after which the act was ſeized out of 
the clerk's hand by Cromwell. It is to be obſerved, 

ne that though the army adopted the very plan which the 
: Vol. V. K Parliament 
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Ann. 1654. ſich privilege had been granted for the ſupport of 
| miniſterial influence and corruption, were deprived 
of their right of election. Of four hundred mem- 
bers, the number appointed to repreſent England, 


New Parlia- 
ment. 


two hundred and ſeventy were choſen by 


the 


counties; the reſt were elected by London and the 


moſt conſiderable corporations; and an eſtate of 
two - x pounds value real or perſonal, was 


requiſite to entitle the privilege of a vote. 


All 


thoſe Royaliſts and their ſons who had borne arms 
againſt the Parliament, all Papiſts, and all who 
had abetted the rebellion 1n Ireland, were deprived 
of the liberty of electing or being elected. Thirty 
members were to be returned from Scotland, and 


as many from Ireland *. 


Tux plan of fo equal a repreſentation of the 
people was the laſt teſtimony which the Republi- 
can Parliament were ſuffered to give of their pa- 
triotic ſpirit and legiſlative virtue. A grateful 


remembrance of their conduct remained on the 
minds of the people; and as the elections were 
every where conducted with freedom, the moſt 
noted members of that illuſtrious aſſembly were 
choſen to repreſent their country on the preſent 


important occaſion. 


Parliament had lain down for an equal repreſentation, 
Cromwell urges, in vindication of the violence com- 
mitted on them, that by the act then in paſſing they 
were about to deliver up the honeſt party into the power 
of the Royaliſts and Preſbyterians. The Parliament, 
during the intermediate period between the breaking 
up of one Parliament and the meeting of another, in- 


Tux partizans of liberty were not wanting in 
their duty to ſeize the only opportunity which of- 


tended to veſt the ſupreme power in a council of ſtate. 


It is plain, by the contradictions to be found in the 
inſtrument of government, the army endeavored to re- 
concile thoſe two oppoſites in policy, a military govern- 


ment with the principles of Liberty. 


fered 
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fered to ſerve that public cauſe. On the morning 
of the third of September, the day appointed for 
the meeting of Parliament, the houſe was full of 
members. - Cromwell had the arrogance to give 
the aſſembly the trouble of waiting on him twice 
in the Painted Chamber. On the ſecond day of 
their attendance ?, he endeavored to vindicate his 
uſurpation on the impudent pretence of neceſlity ; 
and, With his uſual ſtrain of blaſphemous hypo- 
cries, Moteſted, that it was by the over-ruling 
hand of God, and not by any contrivance of his 
own, that he was raiſed to the ſtate of eminence 
he then held in the government of his country. 
After much virulent abuſe on all the different de- 


* 


y The only matter which Cromwell communicated 
to the Parliament on the firſt day of their attendance 
was, that on the morrow-morning there would be a 
ſermon preached in the Abbey-Church, where he in- 
tended himſelf to be preſent; that he had ſomething to 
communicate to them in reference to the great affairs of 
the commonwealth, not ſo fit to be delivered on that day, 
being Sunday, and therefore deſired they would meet 
him again the next morning in the ſame place. 

The following is the ſtate with which the uſurper 
paraded it from Whitehall to Weſtminſter, and from 
thence to the Painted Chamber. 

In the firſt of the proceſſion were ſome hundreds of 
gentlemen, with the life-guards; next, immediately before 
his coach, his pages and lackies, richly. dreſſed; on the 
right of the coach, Walter Strickland, one of his council 
and captain of his guards, with the maſter of the cere- 
monies, both on ſoot; on the left, captain Howard, of 
the lite-guards; in the coach with him were his fon 
Henry and general Lambert, both bareheaded; after 
the coach rode Claypole, maſter of the horie, with a led 
horſe, richly trapped; next, the commiſſioners of the 
great-ſeal and of the Treaſury, divers of the council in 
coaches, and the ordinary guards. Parl. Hift, vol. XX. 
p. 316, & /eg. | 
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commendation on that conſtitution and civil ſubor- 
dination which, for the purpoſes of his own ambi- 
tion, he had been ſo inſtrumental in deſtroying, 
and which for the ſame infamous ends he was now 
endeavoring to re-eſtabliſh in his own perſon *, he 
launched out into an high ſtrain of panegyric on 
the inſtrument of government, by which himſelf 
had been inveſted with ſovereignty ; and pn the 
happy effects which the empire had already reap- 
ed, both in its domeſtic. and foreign concerns, 
from his wiſe and powerful adminiftration *. He 
exhorted the members to aſſiſt him in the ſettling 


z* Anabaptiſts, Fifth-monarchy-men, and Levellers. . 


By Levellers, ſays Thurlow (ſecretary to Cromwell), 
we mean common wealths-men. 
2 Cromwell, in this ſpeech, takes great pains to re- 
concile the ariſtocratical party to his views. 
b On the happy ſituation of the empire, in regard to 
its foreign concerns, Cromwell not only boaſted of the 
peace which the vigorous adminiſtration of the Long 
Parliament had enabled him to make with the Danes 
and Portugueſe, but of the infamous treaty he had con- 
cluded with the Dutch. On its ſituation in regard to 
domeſtic concerns, he boaſted of a commiſſion he had 
given to ſeveral individuals to conſult on a reformation 
of the laws; cf an ordinance he had publiſhed for a 
reformation of the court of Chancery, and another for 


the regulation of public preaching. In the laſt ordi- 


nance, which was drawn up on ſimilar principles and 
ſimilar rules to thoſe on which the laſt Parliament had 
endeavored to eſtabliſh reformation, he attempted to 
pleaſe both the Preſbyterians and Independants; but, 
in the ordinance for a reformation of the court of Chan- 
cery, there were ſo many objections in reſpect to the 
increaſing the powers of that court, the ſubjeQing in- 
dividuals to injury, and the delaying rather than the ex- 
pediting the determination of ſuits, that Sir Thomas 
Widrington, Whitlock, and Lenthall, who had hitherto 
gone all lengths with the uſurper, defired to reſign their 
office of commiſſioners of the great-ſeal, | 
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the civil and eccleſiaſtical conſtitution on a firm Ann. 1654. 


baſis; and concluded his ſpeech with an affected 
moderation, which yet carried with it an inſolent 
intimation of independent power: *] defire you 
to believe, ſays he, that] ſpeak not to you as one 
that would be a lord over you, but as one that is 
reſolved to be a fellow-ſervant with you to the in- 
tereſt of this great affair.“ 


Ox the return of the Parliament to their houſe, Parliament 


they choſe Lenthall for their Speaker *, and enter- averſe to the 


ed into an examination of that inſtrument of go- legitimating 
vernment on the authority of which the uſurper Cromwell's 


pretended to hold his power; and though the power. 


Cromwellifts had, by a majority of fifty, quaſh- 
ed a motion made by the Republicans, that no act 


or ordinance declaring the offences of treaſon. 


ſhould extend to freedem of ſpeech in parliament, 
they diſcuſſed the topic of his new dignity with 
ſuch freedom and with ſuch ſucceſs, that all 

| which 


© On the election of Lenthall to this office, Claren- 
don obſerves, that Cromwell, being well acquainted 
with his temper, concluded that he would be made a 
property in this as he had been in the Long Parliament, 
when he always complied with that party which was 
moſt powerful; and other perſons, who meant nothing 
that Cromwell did, were well pleaſed that he ſhould be 
in the chair, out of hope that it might facilitate the 
renewing and reviving the former houſe, which they 


looked upon as the true legitimate Parliament, ſtrangled 


by the tyranny of Cromwell. On ſuch grounds, the 


Republicans endeavored to bring the houſe to a decla- 
ration that the authority of the Long Parliament was 


yet in force. Clar. Hiſt. vol. III. p. 387, C ſeg. 
4 One member in this debate ſaid, that as God had 
made him inſtrumental in cutting down tyranny in one 


perſon, ſo could he not endure to ſee the nation's Liber- 
ties ſhackled by another, whoſe right to the government 
could not be meaſured, otherwiſe than by the length of 
the ſword, which alone had emboldened him to com- 
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Ann. 1654. which could be obtained by his party was, by pro- 
tracting the debates, to prevent the deciſion of a 
queſtion which it was apparent would be carried 

againſt them *. 
Force on the THz uſurper, enraged at a refractory ſpirit 
Parliament. which threatened the humbling his greatneſs, and 


commonwealth-party encreaſed daily, and that of the 1 
word Joſt ground. Clar. Hift, vol. III. p. 388. Lud- 


the kindling a general war againſt his authority, 
again ſent for the Parliament into the Painted 
Chamber; where, in very inſolent terms, he in- | 
veighed againſt their conduct; told them, that N 
nothing could be more abſurd than their diſputing 1 
hies title; that the ſame inſtrument of government f b 
which made them a Parliament had inveſted him Y f 
with the Protectorate; that as they were entruſted 1 8 
in ſome things, ſo was he in others“; that ſome 4 . 
points in the new conſtitution were ſuppoſed to be : ” 
fundamentals, and were not on any pretence to be 4 
altered or diſputed ; he pretended, that the few f b 
flattering addrefles he had received from his par- A d 
tizans, the entertainment beſtowed on him by the 4 tl 
city of London, with the acquieſcence of the judges . any 
and other civil officers, were a full teſtimony of I la 
the public aſſent to the taking on himſelf the ſtate fo 
of ſovereignty: A condition, he ſaid, which, tho' ; 
mand his commanders. Another member applied to ; ; Cr 
the uſurper the ſaying of the prophet Ahab: © Haſt thou 3 de 
killed and alſo taken poſſeſſion??? Ludlow writes, that 3 ſhe 
in this debate Sir Arthur Haſlerig, Mr. Scott, and many 4 tha 
other Republicans, but more eſpecially the lord-preſi- . ** 
dent Bradſhaw, were very inſtrumental in opening the I tion 
eyes of the young members, who had never before heard Z * 
their intereſt ſo clearly ſtated and aſſerted; ſo that the E ad. 
; alte1 
ow, P. 199. i | [ any 
»The queſtion agitated was, Whether the houſe did i ſho 
approve that the government ſhould be in one ſingle F 3 
perton and a Parliament? 1 land 
* Theſe were the ſame arguments which, on occa- title 


ſions ſomething ſimilar, had been ufed by the late King. 
| he 
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he had not ſought, but had rather courted a private Ann. 1654. 


ſtation *, yet, in obedience to the call of God, and 
in regard to the ſafety of thoſe who had acted 


under him, he was determined to defend; and on 


ſuch reaſons, the conduct of that aſſembly had 
neceſſitated him to preſcribe to them a form of 
recognition to his government, which they muſt 
ſubmit to ſign before they could meet any more as 
a Parliament. 

Ox the return of the members to their houſe 
they found a guard placed to prevent their re- 
entry, till they had ſubſcribed an engagement to 
be true and faithful to the Lord-ProteCtor and the 


Tranſacti- 


ons of Par- 


liament. 


commonwealth of England, Scotland, and Ireland. 


The eminent aſſertors of Liberty refuſed to give 
a ſanction to ſo notorious an act of violence, by 
rejecting the condition; and the houſe, thus gar- 
belled, declared Cromwell to be Lord-Protector 
during his life ®. According to the dictates of 
the inſtrument of government, they voted the 
number of ſtanding forces to be kept up in Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland, to be twenty thouſand 
foot, and ten thouſand horſe; they agreed upon 


To the truth of this reiterated bare-faced falſity, 
Cromwell reiterated a ſolemn appeal to God. 

n On the reſolution, that, after the death of a Protec- 
tor, dying in the interval of Parliament, his ſucceſſor 
ſhould be eleQed by the council, it was farther reſolved, 
that the perſon ſo to be elected Protector ſhould be ſuch 
and no other than ſuch as ſhould, by his good converſa- 


tion amongſt the people of the Britiſh empire, manifeſt 
| himſelf to be a man of ability, truth, and courage, 


fearing God and hating covetouſneſs; provided that 
he ſhould not be under the age of twenty-five years, no 
alien or Papiſt, nor any whoſe wife was a Papiſt, nor 
any of the children of the late king Charles, nor ſuch as 
ſhould have or might pretend to have title of inheritance 
unto the ſupreme government of the nations of Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland, or any of them, or any other 
title than by election. | 
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the number of ſhips they thought neceſſary for 
the guard of the ſeas; and ordered two hundred 
thouſand pounds a-year for the expences of the 
ſupreme magiſtrate, the ſalaries of his council, 
judges, foreign intelligence, and the reception of 
ambaſſadors, With this revenue, it was reſolved, 
that Whitehall, St. James's Houſe and Park, the 
Meuſe, Somerſet-Houſe, Greenwich-Houſe and 
Park, Hampton-Court, with its honor and manor, 
Windfor-Caſtle and Park, the houſe called the 
Manor, in or near York, with all their appurte- 
nances, ſhould be veſted in the Lord-ProteCtor and 
his ſucceſlors *; an addition of property, which, 
with other caſual profits and fines, encreaſed the 
yearly income of the ſovereign to the ſum of near 
three hundred thouſand pounds. 

SUCH conceſſions and ſuch acquieſcence to 


Cromwell's uſurpation never could have been ob- 


tained from a free Parliament; but fo little could 
the imperious temper of this upſtart tyrant ſubmit 
to legal limitation, that, becauſe the Parliament, 
after providing for his grandeur and ſafety, had 
voted a clauſe to be inſerted, to declare that ſuch 


- conceſſion ſhould not be prejudicial to any farther 


debate or reſolution upon the other articles of the 
inſtrument of government ; becauſe they abſolute- 
ly refuſed to entail the ſovereignty on his poſterity 
by hereditary right ; becauſe it was carried againſt 
the endeavors of his party, that bills ſhould pals 
into laws though not approved by the Protector; 

becauſe they refuſed to enter into a debate con- 
cerning an oath to be taken by the Protector and 
members of Parliament, that they ſhould not con- 


i To take away all excitements to vicious ambition, 
the Republicans had made ſeveral atterffpts to diſpoſe of 
all theſe veſtiges of royalty ; but had always been foiled 
by Cromwell, who, tor ſome time paſt, had had his eye 
on the ſovereigniy. 
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ſent to alter the government by one ſingle perſon Ann. 1654. 
and a Parliament; becauſe they refuſed to ſettle a 
ſtanding revenue of eleven hundred thouſand 
pounds, for the ſupport of the navy and army, to 
be at the diſpoſal of the uſurper * ;- becauſe they 
refuſed to veſt him with the power over the land 
and ſea forces during the fitting of Parliament; 
becauſe they voted that the laws of the common- 

. wealth ſhould not be altered, ſuſpended, abrogated, 
or repealed, nor any new law made, nor any tax, 
charge, or impoſition laid upon the people, but by 
common conſent of the people aſſembled in Parlia- 
ment * ; he grew enraged at their oppoſition, ſum- 
moned their immediate attendance, and, after 
charging them with an intent to bring all things 
into confuſion by raking into the ag ee of 
the inſtrument of government; after charging 

them with neglecting to provide for the pay. of 
£ the army ; Ex charging them with neglects in 

1 eſtabliſhing the rights of conſcience “*; after ac- 

cuſing all thoſe of irreligion and blaſphemy who 

did not regard the confuſions he had brought on 


k Four hundred thouſand pounds, for ſupport of the 
navy, were voted as a ſtanding revenue, not to be dimi- 
niſhed or taken away without conſent of the Protector 
and the Parliament. The ſum of ſeven hundred thou- 
ſand pounds, for the maintenance of the ſtanding army, 
was only ſettled till the meeting of another Parliament. 

The Parliament reſolved, that the repreſentative 
. aſſemblies ſhould be trienmal, and that they ſhould have 
- ; liberty to ſit fix months without interruption. | 
] I mn The aſſuming the character of Protector to the 
E 1 Rights of Conſcience was the means by which Crom- 
. well attached to his intereſt all the Independants, who 

| were not biaſſed by Republican principles. Ludlow 

n, 1 writes, that this parliament prudently left the ſettling of 

the church-government, and the liberty that was to be 

extended to tender conſciences (an engine by which 

Cromwell Jid moſt of his work), to the conſideration of 
the next aſſembly. Ludſow, p. 194. 
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Ann. 1654. the ſtate by the diſſolution of the Long Parlia- 


Jan. 22. 


ment, and the fatal revolution his treachery had 
ſince that period produced, as the particular diſ- 
penſations of God“; he, contrary to the oath to 
which he had ſolemnly ſworn, not to innovate the 


rules of that authority by which he held his 


power, abruptly diſſolved the aſſembly, eleven 
days antecedent to the expiration of the time ap- 

inted by the inſtrument of government for their 
itting without interruption, and before any of 


their bills had opportunity to paſs into acts o. 


" The following is a curious ſpecimen of the uſurper's 
abilities in the gifts of preaching and ſpeech- making: 
They that ſhall attribute to this or that perſon the 
contrivances and productions of thoſe mighty things 
God hath wrought in the midſt of us, and that they have 
not been the revolutions of Chriſt himſelf, upon whoſe 


ſhoulders the government is laid, they ſpeak againſt 


God, and they fall under his hands, without a Mediator 
that is, if we deny the ſpirit of Jeſus Chriſt the Glory 
of all his works in the world, by which he rules king- 
doms, and doth adminiſter and is the rod of his ſtrength, 
we provoke the Mediator, and he may ſay, I'll leave you 
to God—T'll not intercede for you—let him tear you to 
pieces—T'll leave thee to fall into God's hands Thou 
denieſt me my ſovereignty and power committed to me 
I'] not intercede nor mediate for thee - thou falleſt 
into the hands of the living God. Therefore, whatſoe- 
ver you may judge men for, and ſay, This man is cun- 
ning, and politic, and ſubtle, take heed, again I ſay, how 
you judge of his revolutions as the produCtts of man's in- 
ventions.“ 

© Cromwell and his council pretended that the time 
allotted by the inſtrument of government for the Parlia- 
ment's ſitting was to be meaſured by weeks; i. e. four 
weeks to a month. ES 


"CHAP. 


OY OO OR LY 


USURPA TIO N. 


u Ar F. 


The conduct M the uſurper offenſive to all parties. 
Plan of a general inſurrection. The plan de- 
feated by the timidity and weak condutt of the 
Royalifts. The execution of the leaders, and 
general oppreſſion of the party. Appointment 
of mapors-general, with arbitrary p!wers. 
Ingratitude of the nſurper. Hopeleſs fituation 
of Charles Stewart. Fe retires from France to 
Cologn. Cromwell ſacrifices the power and 
intereſt of England to his ambitious and ſelfiſh 
VIEWS. Heroic condutt and ſucceſs of Blake in 
the Mediterranean, Attack on the iſland of 
Hiſpaniola. Defeat of that enterprixe. 
Acquiſition of Jamaica. Scotland and Ireland 
reduced to a ftate of extreme ſervitude. 


HE uſurper's abrupt and angry diſmiſhon 
of an aſſembly he had picked up and T 
garbelled for the purpoſe of giving permanence to 
his tyranny, and which had even gone a dangerous 
and guilty length in compliance with his inclina- 
tions and intereſt, manifeſted to all parties the ex- 
travagance of his views, and the boundleſs deſpo- 
tiſm of his temper. The former violences and 
interruptions on the civil authority, were now no 
longer regarded by the fanatics as extorted by ne- 
ceſſity, or as proceeding from a laudable zeal of 
reformation in their faint Cromwell. The fatal 
diſſolution of the Long Parliament had exaſpe- 
rated all the wiſe and virtuous part of the nation; 
the haſty diſmiſſion of the two Jaſt conventions; 
every man not tied by perſonal intereſt to the for- 
tunes of the uſurper. Bradſhaw, a ſteady and 
inflexible Republican, the preſident of that ou 
which 
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which had paſſed condemnation on the late King, 
and the preſident of the council of the ſtate during 
the Republic, -unawed by the threats and un- 
moved by the cajolements of Cromwell, refuſed 
to give up the office of chief-juſtice of Cheſter, 
which he held by commiſhon from the Long Par- 
liament. Harriſon, an honeſt fanatic, who had 
gone every length with the uſurper whilſt he be- 
lieved him actuated with zeal for religious and 
civil good, oppoſed with equal warmth the preſent 
as paſt tyrannies. Major Wildman, inſtigated by 
Cromwell, had been very inſtrumental in encreaſ- 
ing the differences between the army and the 
Long Parliament; he now abhorred the hypocrite 
who had deluded him, and entered into conſulta- 
tion with colonel Overton, an officer (who had done 
eminent ſervice in Scotland, who was very popu- 
lar with the army there, and who, on the fame 


rational grounds, was equally diſaffected as Wild- 


Plan of a 
general in- 
ſurrection. 


man to the government of the uſurper), on the 
means of ſeizing Monk, and marching the army 
from Scotland to England. Sir Henry Vane, and 
the reſt of the Republicans, though they entered 
into no overt acts, were loud in their murmurs 
againſt the preſent tyranny, and ſtifly maintained 
the indiſſoluble authority of the Long Parliament. 
THe Royaliſts, whoſe hopes for a reſtoration of 
regal tyranny in the Stewart family had conſidera- 
bly revived on the deſtruction of the Republican 
government, encouraged by the diſſatisfaction of 


all parties, entered into a general conſpiracy. 


The eighteenth of April was the day appointed 
for the riſing. Sir Thomas Harris was to head a 
party in Shropſhire ; Sir Thomas Middleton in 
Wales; Sir Henry Slingſby and Sir Richard Male- 
verer in Yorkſhire; Sir Joſeph Wagſtaff and colo- 


nel Penruddock in Wiltſhire; Sir Hugh Pollard 


in Devonſhire; and Mr. Arundell in Cornwall. 
London was full of conſpirators. General Maſley 
| hy was 
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was lurking about Briſtol; and Wilmot, who had Ann. 1655. 
aſſumed the title of earl of Rocheſter, in the me- 
tropolis. 

Tux intelligence. of a confederacy fo generally The plan 

diffuſed among a party notorious for inebriety, defeated. 
and the want of diſcretion in their hours of jolli- 
ty, was not difficult to obtain. Before the arrival 
of the day intended for riſing, ſome of the con- 
ſpirators were thrown by the uſurper into priſon *, 
The greater number of the reſt, terrified by the 
danger of the undertaking, remained quiet at 
| home. In the Weſt alone the conſpiracy broke 
3 out into action. Whilſt the ſheriff and judges 
were holding the aſſize, they were interrupted by 
the entry of two hundred horſe, headed by Pen- 
; ruddock, Groves, and Jones. The ſheriff and 
N the judges were made priſoners, and Charles 
Stewart proclaimed King. | 

So little concern, or rather ſuch oppoſition of 
principle, actuated the enemies to Cromwell's go- 
vernment, ſo timid were the Cavaliers in action 
though bold in undertaking, that the inſurgents, 
contrary to their ſanguine expectations, received 
no competent acceſſion of force.. After the pa- 


= On the firſt intelligence of the plot, the uſurper ſent 
for the lord-mayor, aldermen, and common-council of 
London, required them to take care of the peace of the 
city, and gave them a commiſſion to raiſe forces under 
major-general Skippon. He iſſued out a proclamation 
prohibiting horſe-races for ſix weeks; another for put- - ; 
ting in execution the laws and ordinances againſt Jeſuits | 4 
and Romiſh prieſts, and for the ſpeedy conviction of 1 
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Popiſh recuſants; a third for the commanding all per- 1 

ſons who had been of the late King's party, or his ſon's, Y 

to depart out of London and Weſtminſter, and from 1 

| 1 within the diſtance of twenty miles. Parl. Hift. vol. * 

| 1 XX. p. 431, E ſeg. A 

: 3 b The utmoſt number they encreaſed to was four hun- 6 
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Ann. 1655. rade of proclamation, they left the town of Saliſ- 


Guthrie. 


bury, wandered about the country for ſome time, 
and at length, totally diſcouraged at the inaction 
of the party, were ſuppreſſed by one troop of 
horſe. Wildman, ſurprized whilſt he was jooking 
over a paper of notes, in which were inſerted the 


names and conſultations of all the chief conſpira- 


tors, was taken into cuſtody © by calonel Butler; 
and thus eaſily was ſubdued a conſpiracy which the 
univerſality of the public diſcontent rendered very 
formidable. | 

THe daring tyranny of Cromwell had fo en- 
tirely ſubverted, or rather aboliſhed, every prin- 
ciple of Freedom in the conſtitution; his villainous 
treachery, his baſe hypocriſy, the entire ruin of 
that harveſt of Liberty, law, and juſtice which 
was to crown the labors of heroic patriotiſm, had 
ſo ſhocked and diſguſted the commonwealths men; 
that many of that party, though from principle 
and provocation averſe to the reſtoration of the 
Stewart family, began to regard ſuch an event, 
if it could be obtained on terms of limitation, as a 
more tolerable evil than to wear the chains of a 
traitor, whoſe corruption they deſpiſed, and whoſe 
ingratitude they hated *. Such a diſpoſi ion in the 
Republicans, had it met with any rational ſenti- 
ment in the numerous party of Cavaliers, would 


Cromwell, in a long narrative which he ſet forth to 
juſtify his ſeverities to the Royaliſts, aſſerts, that Wild- 
man was taken in the act of dictating to his ſervant the 
concluſion of a writing, entitled, The Declaration of 
the Free and Well-aflaQed People of England, now in 
arms againſt the Tyrant Oliver Cromwell.” Parl. Hiſt. 
vol. XX. p. 445. | 

d 'Thoſe who had been the moſt active in the civil 
war, and had ſhewn themſelves the greateſt enemies to 


the former tyranny, ſaid openly, they had rather Charles 


Stewart ſhould come in than to be ſubject to Cromwell. 
Thurloe's State Papers. | 
| have 
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have ſhortly produced the total overthrow of Ann. 1655. 
Cromwell's power, and the eaſy re-eſtabliſhment 
of monarchy in the Stewart line; but the obſti- 
nacy of the fugitive Charles, who till talked in 
the abſurd ſtyle of indefeaſible right, and the 
barbarous enthuſtaſm of his adherents ©, who 
ſeemed to pride themſelves in being the principled 
ſlaves to the tyrannical pretenſions of one man, 
whilſt they diſclaimed the practice of tyranny in 
another, who merely combated on the mean mo- 
tive of perſonal attachment and perſonal hatred, 
who corrupted the 4 * ſources of religion with 
the profane jargon of their political creed, forbad 
any union of action productive of ſuch a revolu- 
tion, and ſecured to the deteſted Cromwell the en- 
joyment of his life and power. | 

Tur timidity of the Cavaliers had effectually 
diſappointed the hopes of the Republicans in the 
only uſe which was intended to have been made 
of their confederacy ; viz. the drawing the army 
(the majority of which was ſuppoſed to be enemies 


* The following is part of a letter of intelligence to 
be found in Thurloe's State Papers. Here is the lord 
Belkarres, Sir William Keith, and a Scotch miniſter, 
ſent out of Scotland from the Preſbyterians to Charles 
Stewart, to put him in mind of the covenant he took, 
and to obtain a new promiſe of him that he will main- 
= tain the privileges of the civil and ecclęſiaſtical govern- 
to = ment of Scotland. If he will ſet his hand to this, Bel- \ 
d- © AKkarres will aſſure him the moſt of Scotland will riſe pre- 

ſently, and fight to the laſt man; they will alſo con- 
of bf deſcend to his entertaining all that will fight againſt you. 
in |: He hath gained many to be of his opinion; but ſo far 
als I can perceive by diſcourſe, the moſt of the gran- 
dees are not for him: They would have Charles Stew- 
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vil art not admit any into the army but ſuch as come to | 
to fight merely for his intereſt, and make no terms with | 


him which may happily ruin his affairs there.“ Thur- 1 
lee State Papers, vol. II. p. 576. 


to 
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| Ann. 1655. to Cromwell's government *) together. This diſ- | 
| agreeable neceſſity the uſurper, from the cowar- O 
i dice of his antagoniſts, luckily avoided ; and the | t 
inſurrection itſelf, as it had been fo eaſily ſubdu- 
| ed, was regarded by him as a very fortunate event. 
J The Parliament he had diſſolved before they had 
afforded him any aid: By the apparent reality of Ec 
thoſe conſpiracies which his enemies had repre- Pe 
ſented as mere fictions, he was now furniſhed with 2 R 
an excule to fleece the Royaliſts, and (on the pre- Ca 


n S, . 
e 


li _ Execution of tence of guarding againſt the effects of their ma- | g 

b the leaders, lignancy) to confirm his power, and lay new 

1 and genera! ſhackles upon all parties. Penruddock, Groves, 3 10 

[| oppremionetand other leaders of the inſurrection, were capi- | F 
the party. | Nm 3 der 

i! tally puniſhed ?. The inferior inſtruments were |? uu 

| | ſold for ſlaves to the inhabitants of Barbadoes; the 

| and on the whole Royaliſt faction, on the pretence bac 

_: - of their ingratitude for paſt indulgencies, of their but 

and 


obſtinate dangerous enmity to their benefactors, 
on the principle, it was ſaid, of neceſſity and ſelf- 


Ro hn 3 <*_ 


f On the firſt intelligence of the Cavalier-plot, Crom- 
well ordered to his aſſiſtance two thouſand foot and 
three hundred horſe from Ireland. Ihe troops mutini- 

ed, and refuſed to obey ; a court-martial was ſummon- 
ed; one company was broke, and one of the moſt ac- 
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| 


[| tive of the ringleaders condemned to death, and exe- WP. 
| cuted, before they could be compelled to embark. 'The P. by , 
„ following regiments, quartered in England, were re- q , 
N garded by the oppoſition as ſtaunch to Republican prin- ; pak 
[| ciples : Rich's, Tomlinſon's, Okey's, Pride's, Alured's, Kr 
[| Overton's, with ſome of the general's regiments. f 5 8 


Ludlow, p. 196. Thurloe's State Papers, vol. III. p. : & > 


147, & ſeg. | | 1 
The offenders were tried on the authority of thc I 


— 2— — * 


| 

| uſurper's ordinance declarative of high treaſon, They ty, b 
5 very ſenſibly urged to the jury the damage the country b 
m would ſuſtain by their condemnation, as it would ac- ens 
f [ knowledge a legiſlative power in the Protector, contrary ef; 
4 to the opinion and the conduct of the late Parliament. uff 


1 Thurloe's State Papers, vol. III. p. 394. 
| ; | defence, 
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of capitulation, or acts of indemnity, was levied 
the tenth part of their eſtates . 


To carry this act of tyranny into practice, the 
whole kingdom was divided into twelve milita 


police, with a power to levy the new tax on the 
Royaliſts, and all the arrears due on their former 
compoſitions © and articles, There lay no appeal 


from 


b The indulgencies with which the Royaliſts had, 
through the intereſt of Cromwell, been favored, in or- 
der to gain them over to his deſigns, were urged by the 
uſurper as a great aggravation of their offence. To this 
they anſwered, that they did not rife againſt thoſe who 
had extended that favor to them, viz. the Parliament, 
but againſt an individual, who had diſſipated thoſe men, 
and had eſtabliſhed himſelf ; in their place. “ Truly, 
obſerves Ludlow, I cannot tell by what laws of God 
and men they could have been juſtly condemned, had 
they been upon as ſure a foundation in what they de- 
clared for as they were in what they declared againſt. 
But certainly, it can never be eſteemed by a wiſe man 
to be worth the ſcratch of a finger to remove a ſingle 
perſon, acting by an arbitrary power, 1 order to ſet 
vp another with the ſame unlimited authority. Ludlow, 
. 197 
| i Majors-general Jord-deputy Fleetwood, lord- preſi- 
dent Lambert, major- general Skippon, commiſſary- ge- 
neral Whaley, general Deſborough, colonels Barkſtead, 
Kelſey, Goff, Berry, Dawkins, Worſley, major But- 
ler. Furl. Hiſt. vol. XX. p. 433. 

*The ordinance for decimating the Cavaliers was 
followed by a ſevere declaration againſt the whole par- 
ty, but in particular againſt the epiſcopal FIERY. That 
no perſons whoſe eſtates had been ſequeſtered for delin- 
quency, or who had been in arms againlt the Parha- 
ment, ſhould keep in their houſes, or elſewhere, any 
arms, offenſive or defenſive, nor in their houſes and 
families, as chaplains or ſchoolmaſters, for the educa- 


Yor. V. L tion 


Appoint- 


ment of ma- 
juriſdictions; over every one of theſe was appoint- OR 
ed a major general |, with an exorbitant power of n 2rbitra- 


ry powers, 
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defence, without regard to compoſitions, articles Ann. 1655. 
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Ann. 1655. from the authority of theſe baſhaws, but to Crom- 
well himſelf. Their inſtitution ſet his govern- 
ment entirely free from the thwartings of the 
courts of juſtice ; and as they had authority to 
raiſe what horſe and foot were neceſſary to carry 
their dictates into execution, it ſerved both as a 
nurſery for his army, and as a balance againſt the 
dangerous notion of Freedom and independence 

__ entertained by the majority of the veterans. 
ingratitude Tuovon the weight of Cromwell's tyranny 
of the uſur- fell more heavy on the Royaliſts, whom he could 
per. oppreſs with plauſible appearances, and who met 

with little countenance and protection from his 
adherents ; yet his old comrades the Republicans, 
on ſeveral occaſions, felt a great meaſure of his 
arrogance, injuſtice, and ingratitude. The brave 


{er their children, any ſequeſtered or ejeQed mini- 

ſters fellow of any college, or ſchool-maſter, nor per- 
mit any of their children to be taught by ſuch ; that 
no perſon who had been ſequeſtered or ejected out of 
any college or ſchool for delinquency or ſcandal ſhould 

keep any ſchool, either public or private, nor any per- 
ſon who, after the time fixed for the taking place ot 
this declaration, ſhould be ejected for the caufes afore- 
faid ; that no perſon who had been ſequeſtered for de. 
linquency or ſcandal ſhould preach in any public place, 

or at any private meeting of any other perſons than 
thoſe of his own family, nor ſhould adminiſter baptiſm, 
or the Lord's Supper, or marry any perſon, or uſe the 
Book of Common-Prayer, or the forms of prayer there- 
in contained. 

It is to be ſuppoſed, that Mr. Hume either never met 
with or never conſidered the nature of this declaration, 
when he made the following obſervation : © The Church 
of England Cromwell retained in conſtraint, though hc 
permitted their clergy a little more liberty than the Re- 
publican Parliament had formerly allowed. He ws 
pleaſed that the ſuperior lenity of bis adminiſtration 
ſhould in every thing be remarked.” Harleian Miſcel- 
lany, vol. V. p. 249. Hume, vol. II. p. 73. p 
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and honeſt Ludlow ', who had refuſed to acknow- Ann. 1655. 


ledge his government, who had refuſed to deliver 
up the commiſſions he had received {rom the Par- 
lament, who had refuſed to engage not to act by 
virtue of its authority, who had been active in 


ſpreading a memento againſt the conduct and pre- 


tenſions of Cromwell, drawn up by the Republi- 
can party in England, was confined for ſome time 
in Ireland“; and when, after much ſolicitation, 


he was permitted to return to Britain to regulate 
his private affairs, in order to eſcape the effects 


of the uſurper's jealouſy, he was obliged to con- 
fine his reſidence to the county of Eſſex, to which 
place he retired, after having nobly withſtood 
both the cajolements and threats of Cromwell to 
draw him into an engagement not to act againft 
his authority. Wildman, who had attached him- 
ſelf to Cromwell from the firſt commencement of 
the civil commotions, was not only impriſoned; 
but preparations were made towards his trial, in 
order for his execution. Harriſon, another ſtaunch 
friend of Cromwell whilſt he acted under a Re- 
publican character, with Mr. Carew, was ſent in- 
to remote conflinement”. Sir Henry Vane was 
ſent priſoner to Cariſbruke Caſtie iu the Iſle of 
Wight“; colonel Rich to Windſor; e 
ra 


hat his preſence might not obſtruct his ambitious 
deſigns, Cromwell had perſuaded Ludlow to accept of 
an office in Ireland, | | 

n Ludlow, by his authority. and intereſt, had retarded 
the proclaiming in Ireland Cromwell Protector for one 
fortnight. Ludlow Memoirs, p. 183 & ſeg. 

a Ihe crimes of Harriton and Carew were, tne ſet- 
ting on foot a petition to the Parliament for aileriing an 
independent authority. 

» Sir Henry Vane had publiſhed a pamphlet, calied 
the Healing Queſtion, in which was ſtated the deviation 
of the preſent ſyſtem from the principles on which the 
late King had been oppoſed and beheaded, To this pub— 
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Ann. 1655. ral Overton to the Tower; and colonel Lilbourn, 
\ who, through many perſecutions and ſufferings, 
had ſteadily adhered to the principles of democra- 
tical Liberty, was tyrannically detained in priſon 
after the acquittal of an indictment of high-trea- 

ſon by a jury of his peers . 
Hopeleſs fi- WhiLsT Cromwell was thus triumphing over 
wation of oppoſition in England, the fortunes and hopes of 
* his competitor, Charles Stewart, were reduced to 
| tewart. a very lowebb. This prince, who had taken re- 
fuge in France after the battle of Worceſter, 
| | though he had performed a very mean and invi- 
dious ſervice , had been treated by that court 
with great coolneſs and neglect. He was at length 


given to underſtand, that, if he did not with- 


lication he had been invited by a declaration iſſued by 
Cromwell for a general faſt, wherein it was deſired that 
the people would apply themſelves to the Lord, to diſ- 
cover that Achan which had ſo long obſtructed the ſet- 
tlement of the diſtracted empire. On the appearance 
of this pamphlet, Sir Henry was demanded to give ſe- 
curity for his acquieſcence and ſubmiſſion z when, in- 
ſtead of ſuch ſecurity, he delivered into Cromwell's 
hands a paper containing the reaſons of his diſapproba- 
tion of the preſent government, with a friendly advice 
to the uſurper to return to the duties of a good citizen. 
p Colonel Alured, and all the active Republicans, felt 
in their perſons the heavy hand of Cromwell's tyranny, 
oppreſſion, and ingratitude. Thurloe's. State Papers. 
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4 When, by order of the court of Spain, the duke of I King 
Lorrain advanced to Paris with an army to ſupport the tralit 
prince of Conde, then at the head of an oppoſition who E difb 
had taken. up arms againſt the tyranny of the French S the 
adminiſtration, Charles Stewart was employed by the 8 0 
court of France to perſuade the duke to draw off his 0 ant 

forces. The negotiation, either from the treachery ot al to 
Lorrain, or the ill policy of the court of Spain, proved | 
ſucceſsful. The oppoſition was ſacrificed, and Charles F r Al 
Stewart was very near meeting with the fate he well de- | State J 
lerved from the reſentment of the French populace. S Cced |; 
Guthrie. Clarendon. m_ | Charle 
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draw, his abſence would be formally defired, and Ann. 1655. 


even his perſon given up, if ſtrenuouſly inſiſted 
on by the Engliſh. The gaieties of the French 
court were too inviting a ſcene of vicious diſſipa- 
tion to be chearfully quitted by Charles; but 
there was no reſiſting neceſſity, After ſpending 


a ſhort time with his ſiſter, the princeſs-dowager xx. retites 
of Orange, at the Spa, he retired to Cologn in from France 
Germany; and in this place was ſupported by a to Cologn. 


penſion of fix thouſand pounds a-year from the 
French monarch *. Whilſt the general inſurrec- 
tion was in agitation, Charles lay concealed in 
Zealand, to be ready, on the firſt favorable op- 
portunity, to head his party in England ; but on 
the ill ſucceſs of that conſpiracy, he returned to 
Cologn. 

Tu power of England, during the ſhort time 
it had been ſupported by the energy of Republi- 
can government, had become the terror of all Eu- 
rope. Spain had not only avoided giving umbrage, 
by affording neither countenance nor aſſiſtance to 
the Stewart family, but, by its profeſſions of eſ- 
teem and reſpect, had gained many favors from 
the Parliament, who were too well acquainted 
with the advantage the Engliſh nation received 
from trading with Spain to refuſe her offered 
friendſhip. The court of France, during the 
contention between the Parliament and their 
King, had endeavored to maintain a kind of neu- 
trality, and, as is the conſtant fate of neuters, 
diſobliged both parties. The Parliament, when 
they aſſumed the ſovereignty, revenged their 
want of cordiality, by iſſuing out letters of repri- 
ſal to the Engliſh merchants for injuries they com- 


r According to intelligence to be found in Thurloe's 
State Papers, the Royaliſts, notwithſtanding the redu- 
ced ſtate of their fortunes, tranſmitted to their idol 
Charles the yearly ſum of ten thouſand pounds. 

1 - plained 
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Ann. 1655. plained of from the French, and by ſeizing a 
whole ſquadron of their ſhips which were carrying 
ſupplies to Dunkirk, at that time cloſely beſieged 
by the Spaniards. Blake performed this piece of 
ſervice; and that town, diſappointed of its ſup- 

plies, fell into the hands of the enemy. 
Ix the body politic, as in the body natural, the 
firſt decline of a robuſt conftitution is not attend- 
ed with any great degree of viſible weakneſs or 
imbecility. Civil contention, that nurſery for mar- 
tial proweſs, had produced a warlike ſpirit in the 
Engliſh which muſt give at leaſt a temporary 
ſtrength to any government, Thoſe commanders 
who had fought with a never-failing ſucceſs unde; 
the banners of a commonwealth, could not forget 
the art of conquering after its extinction ; and 
England, though declining in its power from the 
firſt period of the uſurpation, was more than a 
match for nations enervated by the effects of long- 

eſtabliſhed tyrannies. 

Cromwell GovERNMENT in an individual is the conſtant 
ſacrifices the triumph of private intereſt over public - good. 
power and Cromwell, from his firſt entrance into the ſtate of 
intereſt of ſovereignty, had made no ſcruple to ſacrifice to 
ere © ſelfiſh conſiderations the new- acquired ſtrength 
— q 103. and reputation of a people whoſe credulity he had 
fiſh views, groſly deceived, and whole internal welfare he on 
5 the tame principles had cruelly deſtroyed. To 
facilitate the eſtabliſhment of his uſurpation, a 
peace was concluded with the Dutch, which gave 
up all the ſplendid advantages and ſuperiority the 
nation had acquired by a glorious and ſucceſsful 
war, Spain, the uſeful ally of England in regard 
to the important article of trade, whoſe former 
greatneſs, by the natural effect of its government, 
was declined to a degree of impotence which, on 
the principles of balancing the powers of Europe, 
; | | required 


rn T.149.N, 


required rather ſupport than moleſtation *, he de- Ann. 1655. 


termined to attack. An eaſy acquiſition of fame 
and plunder was to be expected from its rich terri- 
tories and preſent condition of weakneſs. The 
ſituation of the Proteſtant ſtates promiſed neither 
facility in conqueſt, nor filling the uſurper's cof- 
fers by pillage ; and to war with theſe was againſt 
the prejudices of his adherents. France, by the 
vicinity of its neighbourhood, the extent of its 
empire, and 1ts internal advantages, was the na- 
tural and dangerous enemy of England ; but from 
France, whole power, by the politic and craft 

adminiſtration of the cardinals Richlieu and Ma- 
zarine, was encreaſing ry day, and riſing to 
a formidable importance, a vigorous reſiſtance 
was to be expected. The very reaſons which 
would have excited a wiſe and diſintereſted admi- 
niſtration to have regarded the preſent ſtate of the 
French empire with jealous, or rather with hoſtile 
attention, were the very reaſons which determined 
the ſelfiſh Cromwell to a contrary policy. Spain 
was at too great a diſtance either to ſupport or an- 
noy his uſurpation; but the vicinity and ſtrength 
of France, with the cloſe connection of that 
crown to the baniſhed family, might incline it to 
attempts which, in the general deteſtation of his 
government, would probably be attended with 
ſucceſs. Filled with theſe apprehenſions, and 
equally dreading the effects of repoſe or action, 
Cromwell, at the ſame time that he meditated an 
attack on Spain, already engaged in a war with 


Portugal had revolted, and eſtabliſhed its monarchy 
in the houſe of Braganza; Catalonia, on account of 
the oppreſſions of the Spaniſh government, had put it- 
ſelf under the proteQion of the French; the Low-Coun- 
tries were invaded with ſuperior forces ; and the Spa- 


niſn infantry, eſteemed formerly almoſt irreſiſtible, had | 
been in a manner annihilated by Conde, in the fields of 


Rocroy. Hume. 
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Ann. 1655. France, carried on a cloſe correſpondence with 
Mazarihe *; and the friendſhip of the uſurper was, 
in the preſent ſituation and views of that govern- 
ment, too advantageous a circumſtance not to be 

courted with avidity. 

Heroic con- TWO ſquadrons, ſufficiently conſiderable to 

duct and ſtrike a terror into all the neighboring ſtates, were 

ſucceſs of fitted out. One, commanded by the invincible 

Blake in the Blake, was ient into the Mediterranean, to de- 

— mand ſatisſaction of the grand- duke of Tuſcany, 

: for ſome ityuries which had been done to the Eng- 
Iiſh merchants, and for the entertaining and har- 


boring prince Rupert's fleet. Blake, after obtain- 


ing the ſatisfaction required, failed to Algiers, 
freed all the Engliſh who had been taken captives 
by this piratical ſtate, and compelled the dey to 
a peace by which his ſubjects were reſtrained from 


t In Thurloe we read, that the following were the 
principal reaſons which determined Cromwell and his 
council to a war with Spain, and to enter into a treaty 
of peace with the French : "That, by entertaining a 
good and confident correſpondence with France, the 
King of England and his brother might be removed out 
of France, and thereby a perpetual enmity ſtated be- 
tween his ſaid majeſty and the king of France, and ſo 
all hopes of his reſtitution by ſuccors from France ta- 

ken away; that their relation in blood and treaties on 
the match would incline and afford them greater pre- 
tences to reſtore the king than any other ſtate could 


have; that they could employ in the ſervice, and en- 


gage in it, the Proteſtants of France, which might make 
dangerous diviſions at home: that there-was always a 
great confidence between the French and the Scots ; 
that, as affairs ſtood in Scotland, it would not be hard 
to ſet all in a flame there; that Oliver's competitor re- 
ſiding in Spain was not to be dreaded—it would be ra- 


ther difadvantageous to his return than otherwiſe; that 


Spain had no intereſt in England, but the Popith ; and 
the Preſbyterian, whom Oliver was defirous of uniting 
to his intereſt, had ever ſhewn a very great averſion to- 
wards this ſtate. 

all 
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all farther violences. After the completion of Ann. 1655, 


this treaty, Blake preſented himſelf before Tunis, 

and demanded the reſtitution of an Engliſh ſhip 
taken, with the hberty of the captives. The dey 
refuſed compliance, and bade him look to his caſ- 
tles of Porto Farino and Goletta, and do his worſt. 
Stimulated with this provocation, Blake prepared 
himſelf for an atchievement regarded by the Tu- 
niſines as impoſſible. To flatter them in their ſe- 
curity, he failed off towards Trepano ; but re- 
turning the next morning, drew his ſhips up to 
the caſtles, and battered them to pieces with the 
force of his artillery. After this exploit, he burnt 
every ſhip in their harbor, and retreated without 
other loſs than that of twenty-five men killed and 
wounded. The tuccels of this intrepid action fil- 
led all Europe with amazement. The governor 
of Tripoly concluded a peace with Blake on his 
own terms; and the Tuniſines readily ſubmitted 
to all he had demanded on behalf of his coun- 
try. 

Tux conqueſt of the Spaniſh ſettlements in A- 
merica, according to the project of one Gage, a 
reformed prieſt, had, from the firſt period of his 
uſurpation, been the object of Cromwell's moſt 
ſerious attention. A ſquadron of equal ſize to 
that which had done ſo much execution in the 
Mediterranean, with a large military force, un- 
der the command of Pen and Venables, was ſent 
acroſs the Atlantic, In what place to make a 
deſcent was left to the judgment of the com- 
manders. Hiſpaniola it was determined to at- 
tempt; and the land forces, to the number of 
nine thouſand, were diſembarked ten leagues from 
St. Domingo, the only place of ſtrength in the 
land. Deſtitute of guides they marched forty 
miles without proviſion of meat or water; and, 
though annoyed by the Spaniards, who had lined 
the woods with ſtrong ambuſcades, reached the 

town. 
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town. Here they were decoyed into a defile by 
one of their treacherous officers, and at length, 
depreſſed by the accumulated miſeries of hunger, 
thirſt, and fatigue, were obliged to deſiſt from the 
attack, and retire to their veilels. 

THz evils of diſcord, ſickneſs, and want had 
abaſhed, but not entirely ſubdued, the courage 
of the Engliſh. Immediately after the unproſ- 
perous attempt on Hiſpaniola, the fleet failed to 
Jamaica. The inhabitants, totally unacquainted 
with the ſucceſs of their countrymen, imagined 
the enemy was come warm from the conqueſt of 


Hiſpaniola, and, in a fit of cowardice and deſpair, 


clivered up their fertile iſland without a blow. 

TrouGH the poſſeſſion of Jamaica made am- 
ple amends for the defeat at Hiſpaniola, and 
though the ill ſucceſs of that enterprize was en- 
tirely owing to the injudicious contrivance of 
Cromwell (who ſent out the fleet ill provided with 
arms and ammunition, who had united in com- 
mand an admiral and a general of tempers very 
incompatible, had tied them down to the advice 
of commiſſioners who thwarted them in every 
judicious meaſure, had in the iſland of Barbadoes 
collected for his ſervice a ſett of banditti, enliſted 
on the views of great gain, and whole hopes im- 
diately before the landing were diſappointed, and 
coniequently their courage abated, by a proclama- 
tion which threatened the puniſhment of death to 
any man who ſhould fecrete any part of the plun- 
der), yet, to vindicate the reputation of the 
uſurper, who affected in arms and politics to be 
thought infallible, both Pen and Venables were, 


on their return to England, after an examination 


by his council, committed to priſon, 
ON the news of the uſurper's unwarrantable 
violation of treaty, the Spaniards declared war a- 


gainſt England, and ſeized all the ſhips and goods 


of 
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of the Engliſh merchants, to a great amount. Ann, 1655. 
This loſs, and the cutting off a commerce fo pro- 
fitable as that with Spain, was ill reſented by the 
trading part of the nation; and to the honor of 
the ſoldiery be it recorded, "that many of them, 
entertaining ſeruples in regard to the juſtice of the 
| Spaniſh war , flung up their commiſſions, and re- 
: turned home. 
4 To the Scots and Iriſh the Parliament had ge- Scotland and 
N nerouſly given a full participation of that Repub- Ireland re- 
4 lican Liberty they had cftablithed in Eu Rand: duced to a 
but the uſurper Cromwell, under the pretext of tate of, ex- 
the union of the three kingdoms into one com- mri . 
monwealth, reduced them to a total ſubjection. g 
The Stewart faction, in the Highlands of Scot- 
land, had taken up arms under the lord Lorn (ſon 
to the marquis of Argyll), the earls of Glencairn 
and Kenmure ; the fickle Lorn ſoon abandoned 
the cauſe, and attempted to betray the party, 
who were afterwards joined by Middleton, with 
a reinforcement, from Holland, of men, arms, 
and ammunition. The party, when united, were 
ſufficiently powerful to keep the Engliſh troops, 
inconſiderable in their numbers, on the defenſive; 
but on the arrival of Monk, with an additional 4 
force, they were totally ſubdued, This ill- timed 4 


* 4 * ** * * « 
wr" * . f a> , . 
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u The whole conduQt of Cromwell to the Spaniſh 
ſtate was diſhonorable and piratical. At the ſame time _ þ 
that Pen had orders to attack them in America, the i 
C 5 uſurper acted as their ally in Europe. Blake contracted 
e * to ſerve them againſt the duke of Guiſe (who was then 
, 4 making a deſcent on Naples, but eſcaped the Engliſh 

A fleet ;) and, on the authority of ſecret inſtructions, lay 
1 in wait to intercept their Plate fleet, which was cruiſing 
3 off Cape Maries, and which, on the faith of treaties, 
would have fallen into his hands had the Spaniards not 
3 received intelligence of his deſigns. Thurloe' State Pa- 
0 3 pers. 
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Ann. 1655. and ill-ſupported oppoſition, though entirely con- 


fined to the partizans of the Stewart family, af- 


forded Cromwell the pretext of treating the whole 


country as a conquered province; an army of ten 
thouſand men was maintained, and a long line of 
forts and garriſons erected through the whole king- 
dom; its civil adminiſtration was placed in a 
council, the majority of which was Engliſh, and 
the lord Broghill, an Iriſhman, and a ſervile tool 
of Cromwell, its preſident ; vaſſalage was aboliſh- 
ed, the office of juſtice of peace introduced, and 
the higher departments of judicature placed in ſe- 
ven judges, four of whom were Engliſh. The 
rights of the church of Scotland, in reference to 
the calling together, and power of aſſemblies and 
ſynods, were entirely deſtroyed ; commiſſioners 
were appointed for the ſale of the Royaliſts eſ- 
tates; Cromwell was proclaimed Protector; and 
an ordinance, in which the burthen the Scots were 
to bear in the public expences was proportioned, 
was paſſed; with an act for the uniting Scotland 


to England. 


Tut intereſt of Cromwell, in the Parliament, 
had been ſufficiently powerſul to procure the go- 
vernment of Ireland to be chiefly veſted in the 
hands of his creatures and allies. After the death 
of Ireton, its adminiſtration was truſted to Fleet- 
wood, ſon-in-law to Cromwell, by a marriage with 
Ireton's widow. Fleetwood, a fanatic of a weak 


character, readily acquieſced in Cromwell's uſurp- 


ation; but Cromwell, entertaining ſome jealouſy 
of his ſubſequent conduct and inclinations, diſ- 
placed him from his command, and ſent over his 
ſon Henry, in the character of viceroy. The 
Popiſh faction in Ireland had been entirely ſub- 
dued by the Parliament of England; and the 
Proteſtants, to their eternal reproach be it remem- 
bered, almoſt nniverfally, without any face of op- 

. poſition, 
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poſition, ſubmitted to a government purely arbi- Ann. 1655. 


trary, eſtabliſhed by the uſurper “. 


On an intimation from Cromwell, that the preſent 
diſpoſition of the times demanded particular perſons to 
be called by writ to Parliament, the Iriſh adminiſtration 
was inclined to have complimented him and his coun- 
cil with the nomination of the thirty members which 
were to be returned for Iretand ; but were diverted from 
the. meaſure by the interpoſition of, and following argu- 
ments urged by, Ludlow: Seeing, ſays he, we have 
no more of Liberty left but the name, let us at leaſt 
retain the form, in hopes that in time men may he- 


come ſo ſenſible of their own intereſt as to be enabled 


thereby to recover the efficacy and ſubſtance.” 

The government of Ireland was at this time veſted in 
commiſſioners who bad been appointed by the late Par- 
liament; but the uſurper, doubting whether. they would 
prove quite ſo tractable as was neceſſary, ſent an order 
over to annul their authority, and to appoint Fleetwood 
deputy, with others, his more determined creatures, to 
be of his council, In the year 1655, Fleetwood was re- 
called; and Henry Cromwell, acting as lord-deputy, re- 
ccived and put in execution, as agreeable to the kingl 
ſpirit of government which the uſurper had with fraud 
and violence re-eſtabliſhed, the following inſtructions: 
To reſerve for the ule of the ſtate the crown, church, 
and corporation lands; to grant new charters to ſuch ci- 
ties and corporations as had forfeited them, and as the 
deputy and council ſhould approve; to reſerve a penny 
haltpenny yearly to his highneſs out of every acre al- 
ſigned the Iriſh in Conaught ; to grant letters-patent to 
the officers, ſoldiers, and other Proteſtant proprietors ; 
to corroborate the titles and manors created on their eſ- 
tates; to ſupply the vacant church livings in Ulſter 
with Engliſh miniſters; to remove all the Scots inha- 
biting Ulſter and Lowth, whether delinquents or not; 
to permit no other Scots to reſide there; to ere courts 
for probats of wills in every three counties; to appoint 
the judges and regiſters, and ſettle their fees; to erect 
a Prerogative-Court at Dublin, with power torreceive 
appeals from, the inferior courts; to reſettle a court of 
Admiralty as formerly. Ludl:w's Memoirs. 
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Ill policy and neceſſities of Cromwell. Parlia- 


ment. Hiraud and vilence uſed in elections. — 
Violation of the privileges of Harliament. 
Tranſactions of Parliament. Humble Petition 
and Ad vice. Cromwell refuſes the offered 
crOWN, Js confirmed in the Protetrorate. 
New ſeſſion of Parliament. Diſſolution of 
Parliament. Succeſs of Blake. His death 
and character. League offenſive and defenfrue 
between Cromwell and the French Ring. Dun- 
eirk delivered into the hands of Cromwell, 
Conſpiracies. Exec ul ions. Sickneſs and 
death of Cromwell. Review of his admini- 
/iralion. His character. 


ROM WELL. had coerced a deſpotiſm on 


the Engliſh, without either a competent 


neceſſities of knowledge of the human character, or the com- 


Cromwell. 


Parliament. 


mon principles of government and policy. Net- 
ther deeply laid nor ſyſtematically formed, his 
expedients had been all temporary, but in their 
conſequences were ſoon found dangerous and de- 
ſtructive to the end propoſed. The inſtrument of 
government was a medley of contradictory regula- 
tions, neither fit to form the baſis of tyranny, ncr 
the baſis of Freedom; and the large power and 


juriſdiction lately conferred on the major-generals, 


rendered them as formidable to the uſurper as 
they were noxious to the people. 

As theſe offices had been all conterred on the 
moſt ſtaunch of Cromwell's friends aud adherents, 
it would have been a dangerous meature for him 
to have withdrawn the truſt he had repoled, The 
authority of Parliament was necctlary to execute 
that invidious taſk, to new-mode! the form of go- 

; vernment, 
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vernment, and to repleniſh his empty coffers; Ann. 1656. 
which, notwithſtanding the large ſums exacted 


from foreign nations on treaties of peace and alli- 

ance, the conſiderable captures at ſea, the heavy 

taxes he had raiſed, the late exceſſive impoſitions 

laid on the Royaliſts, were exhauſted by the enor- 

mous expence neceſſary to ſupport his arbitrary 

power, with the parade, pomp, and oſtentation of 

his living“. | 

A PARLIAMENT, in the preſent exigence of Fraud and 

affairs, it was neceſſary to ſummon ; but ſo tho- violence uied 
roughly acquainted was the uſurper with the un- elections, 


popularity of his government, that art and violence Harris's L if 

were uſed to influence elections, and fill the houſe ce e 

with his own creatures; aid, when every unwar- par "Hit. N 

rantable precaution had been practiſed, the uſur- ſournals af 

per yet finding that the majority of returned the Com- 

members would be unfavourable to his intereſts, mons. 

ſet guards on the door of the houſe, and per- Violation of 

privileges of 

2 Among the various ſchemes of Cromwell to obtain Parliament. 

money, a treaty was ict on foot with the Jews for grant- 

ing them, on pecuniary conditions, a {cttlement in Eng- 

land, with all the privileges of the Proteſtant natives, 

and a full toleration of their religion, The general out- 

cry of the public rendered this ſcheme abortive. Prynne 

publiſhed a remonſtrance on the occaſion, in which he 

argued, that the permitting the Jews to reſide in Eng- 

land, according to their propoſals, was highly criminal; 

that it was an affront offered to the Son of God, the au- 

thor of our redemption ; that for Cromwell io-graiut the 

Jews the public exercite of their religion, when he and 

his council had fo lately paſſed an ordinance prohihiting 

thouſands of Chriſtian miniſters the preaching the Goſ— 

pel, was in the higheſt degree unteaſonable and unjult ; 

that the argument urged for admiſſion of the Jews, upon 

the hope of their being converted to Chtiſtianity, was 

only to cover the deſign of bringing a large ſum of mo- 

ney into the ProteQor's coffers; that it was a bargain 

ſimilar to the execrable propoſal made by Simon Magus 

to the Apoitles. A Shirt Demurrer lo the Fews lang- 

diſcontinued Remilter into England, 
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Ann. 1656. mitted none to enter but ſuch as produced a war- 


Tranſactions 
of Parlia- 
ment. 


rant from his council, who had rejected above one 
hundred. | 
Tur ſeventeenth of September was the day on 
which the pretended repreſentatives met, The 
excluded members complained to the houſe of the 
force which had been put upon them by the ſol- 
diers. The clerk of the commonwealth in Chan- 
cery, who had ſigned the tickets of admiſſion, was 
ordered to attend; and on examination confeſſed, 
that he had received an -order from Cromwell's 
council to deliver tickets to ſuch perſons only as 
ſhould be certified to him as perſons by them ap- 
proved. When the council of ſtate was demand- 
ed their reaſon for excluding the members, they 
returned in anſwer, That whereas by a clauſe in 
'the inſtrument of government it was ordained, 
that the perſons who ſhould be elected to ſerve in 
Parliament ſhould be ſuch, and no other than 
ſuch, as were perſons of known integrity, fearing 
God, and of good converſation ; they, in purſu- 
ance of their duty, and according to the truſt re- 
pofed in them, had not refuſed to approve any 
who had appeared to them to be perſons of inte- 
faut to the government, fearing God, &c. and 
for thoſe they had not approved, his highneſs had 
taken care that they ſhould not be admitted into 
the houſe. On this arrogant pretenſton of the 
council to garble the houſe at pleaſure, it was re- 
ſolved by that infamous aſſembly (who had choſen 
Sir Thomas Withrington, a creature of Crom- 
well, for their ſpeaker), that the perſons who had 


been returned from the ſeveral counties, cities, and 


| boroughs, to ſerve in Parliament, and had not 
been approved, ſhould be referred to make their 
application to the council for an approbation. On 
the paſſing of this memorable reſolution, no leſs 
than ſixty who had obtained admittance abſented 
themſelves; and the excluded members publiſh- 


ed a remonſtrance againſt Cromwell's arbitrary 
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government, with a proteſtation againſt the ille- Ann. 1636. 
gal aſſembly at Weſtminſter, who had taken upon 
them the authority of a Parliament. 11 

Tux houſe was now properly compoſed for the 
buſineſs for which it aflembled. They proceeded 
to paſs a bill for renouncing and diſannulling the 
title of Charles Stewart; and another for declar- 
ing it high-treaſon to attempt the life of the uſur- 
per, who, at the time of his paſſing bills, was to 
be attended by his council and the great officers of 
ſtate, and his conſent to be entered by the clerk 
at the back of each bill. It was unanimouſly re- 
ſolved, that the war againſt Spain was undertaken 
von juſt and neceſſary grounds; that it was,agree- 
able to the intereſts of England; and that the Par- 
FF lament did approve and would aſſiſt his highneſs 
WH therein. 
5 Tur baſe compliance of the houſe, in acqui- Humble Pe- 
ee ſcing in every motion which had been made fo tition and 
3e cſtabliſh the grandeur and further the deſigns of Advice. 
Cromwell, at length encouraged him to puſh his 
4 ” ambitious projects to their utmoſt extent. Un- 

* ſatisfied with the unlimited power which he had ſo 
- © unjuſtly acquired, his inſatiable vanity prompted 
d | himto aſpire to the title of King. The inclinations 
d of the houſe were at firſt ſounded by colonel Jeph- 
o ſeon; and at length a new inſtrument of govern- 
ment, in which the chief magiſtrate was inveſted 

with all the regal prerogatives, was prelented to 
the houſe by Pack, an alderman of the city of 
London, and a profeſſed creature of the uſurper. 
Though 1n this inſtrument of government a blank 
was left for the title of the ſupreme magiſtrate, 
yet it was underſtood in the aſſembly that that of 
King was intended, A propoſal of ſuch import- 
ance, made by a man of a low contemptible cha- 
racter, at farſt excited great heat and diſorder: 
Pack was borne down from the upper part of the 
houſe to the har. The major-generals, whoſe 
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power (by a motion from Henry Cromwell, a ne- 


phew of the uſurper, which was ſeconded by 
Claypole, his ſon-in-law), had been annihilated, 
were exaſperated at an affront put on them by 
the man whole mtereſts they had iniquitouſly ſup- 
ported. They declaimed with vehemence againſt 
the conferring on him new honors, and more eſta- 
bliſhed power. The major-generals were joined 
by moſt of the military men, with other the uſual 
adherents of the uſurper; and none was more 
fierce in the oppoſition than Lambert, who had 
been duped into aſſiſting Cromwell in the attain- 
ment of power on the promiſe or the hope of be- 
coming his ſucceſſor. The members ſuffered to 
fit had been too judiciouſly culled not to ſecure a 
majority of votes on all occaſions ; The warmth 
which Pack's motion at firſt excited foon ſubſided. 
The lord Broghill, ſerjeant Glyn, and other cor- 


rupt lawyers, brought the matter into debate. 


The inſtrument of government, entitled the Hum- 
ble Petition and Advice, was read and conſented 


to, with little alteration, article by article; and, 


on a ſecond queſtion concerning the title to be 
borne by the chief magiſtrate, the blank was filled 
up with that of King. 


NorwirhsTAN DING this ſucceſs, Cromwell 


had not the courage to accept, without heſitation, 
the offered diadem. His endeavors to bring over 
to his views Fleetwood, Deſborough, Lambert, 
and others his intimate friends and relations, the 
main ſupporters of his tyranny, had been vain. 
A committee of Parliament was appointed to over- 
come his ſcruples. The proſtitution of the lawyers 
went fo far as to cal the preſent deſpotiſm a cir- 


d By all the oppreſſive means their power afforded 
them, the major-generals had been very inſtrumental 


in packing the preſent Parliament. Harris's Life of 


Cromwell.  Thurles State Papers. 
cumſtance 
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cumſtance of neceſſity ; a neceſſity which muſt Ann. 1656. 
exiſt in the conſtitution till it returned to its old 
forms. They ſupported their arguments in favor 
of monarchy on the weak principle of continued 
cuſtom and preſcription ; -availed themſelves of 
the barbarous authority of our Gothic anceſtors, 
in their predilection to monarchy in times when 
the principles of government and civil ſociety, the 
rights of Nature, and the regulations neceſſary to 
preſerve thoſe rights, were as little underſtood as 
the moſt abſtruſe points in theology, and affirmed 
that monarchy was the legal government of the 
country, notwithſtanding it had been aboliſhed by 


ö the unanimous voice of the Republican Parlia- 
3 ment. | 

| Ws IT is to be ſuppoſed that the arguments urged 
by che committee had their full weight with Crom- 


well ; but as he wanted time to work an altera- 


ww 0 
* 


A tion in the opinions of his friends, his anſwer (if a 
- |: _ ftring of unmeaning periods can be called an an- 
d © fer) was yet undeciſive and irrefolute. © I con- Conference 
l, feſs, fays he, for it behoves me to deal plainly at White- 
Ee | with you—l muſt confeſs, I would ſayI hope I hall. 
d may be underſtood in this; for indeed I muſt be 
tender in what I fay to ſuch an audience as this 
1 I fay, I would be underſtood, that, in this argu- 
n, ment, I do not make parallel betwixt men of a 
er different mind and a Parliament, which ſhall have -, 
rt, their deſires, I know there is no compariſon, nor 
ne can it be urged upon me that my words have the 
In. leaſt color that way, becauſe the Parliament ſeems 
er- to give liberty to me to ſay any thing to you; as 
ers that, that is a tender of my humble reaions and 
Ar- judgment and opinion to them, arid if I think they 
are ſuch, and will be ſuch to them, and are faith- 
ded ful ſervants, and will be ſuch to the ſupreme au- 
75 thority and the legiſlative, whereſoever it is. If, 


J fay, I ſhould not tell yon, knowing their minds 
to be fo, I ſhould not be faithful, if I ſhould not 
4 | M 2 tel} 
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Ann. 1656. tell you fo, to the end you may report it to the C 
Parliament. I ſhall ſay ſomething for myſelf, for al 
my own mind, I do profeſs it, I am not a man "RN © 
ſcrupulous about words or names, or ſuch things 1 de 

I have not. But as I have the word of God, and d! 

I hope I ſhall ever have it, for the rule of my con- i in 

ſcience, for my informations; ſo truly, men that fo 

have been led in dark paths, through the provi- 8 te 

dence and diſpenſation of God; why ſurely, it is E de 

not to be objected to a man; for who can love to 4 th 

walk in the dark? but Providence does fo diſpoſe. 1 to 

And though a man may impute his own folly and tu 

blindneſs to Providence ſinfully, yet it muſt be at th 

my peril; the caſe may be, that it is the provi- de 

dence of God that doth lead men in darkneſs. I we 

muſt needs ſay, that I have had a great deal of fir 
experience of Providence; and though it is no pe 

rule without or againſt the word, it is a very th: 

good expolitor of the word in many caſes.” re: 

THE whole of Cromwell's diſcourſe was of a 

piece with this enſample : But though he did not tet 

own himſelf convinced by the arguments which me 

had been urged by the committee, it was not dif- C0! 

ficult to perceive, through the dark cloud of this the 

confuſed, embarraſſed, unintelligible jargon, which A nil 

way his inclinations and intentions pointed. The 5 of 
Ludlow's enemies to monarchy took the alarm: Fleetwood 4 lay 
Memoirs. and Deſborough endeavored to awaken the uſur- 3 a n 


per's apprehenſions, by aſſuring him that the of- 1 it t 
fer of a crown was a trap laid for him by the 


* 3 a} 3 * 
An N 7 24> 
N * 


friends of Charles Stewart, which if he accepted, a wo 

he would infallibly draw ruin on himſelf and V bei 

friends, and threatened to throw up their com- ; ho! 
miſſions the inſtant ſuch an event took place ©. . 

Cromwell — 

: | 1 it is 

© In a converſation with Fleetwood and Deſborough, enjc 


after Cromwell had ufed many unavailing arguments to 
perſuade them to concur with his ſcheme of royalty, he 
condeſcended ſo low as to ſolicit their indulgence: It 

| is 
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Cromwell yet ſeemed determined to gratify his Ann. _ 


ambition, at the peril of his own ſafety, and the 
expence of the whole party. The party, equally 
determined to thwart his miſchievous purpoſe, 
drew up a petition, and preſented it to the houſe, 
in the name of the military. The petition ſet 
forth, That the military had hazarded their exiſ- 
tence againſt monarchy, and were ſtill ready to 
do it in defence of the Liberty of the nation; that 
they had obſerved in ſome men great endeavors 
to bring the people again under their old ſervi- 
tude, by preſſing their general to take upon him 
the title and government of a King, in order to 
deſtroy him, and weaken the hands of thoſe who 
were faithful to the public. They humbly de- 
fired the Parliament to diſcountenance all ſuch 
perſons and endeavors, and continue ſtedfaſt to 
that cauſe for which the petitioners were ever 
ready to lay down their lives. 

Tur Parliament was thunderſtruck at the con- 
tents of a petition, which, as the petitioners were 
moſt of them the partizans of Cromwell, they had 
concluded was conformable to the reſolution of 
the houſe. Nor leſs was the diſmay and the aſto- 
niſhment of the uſurper, who, on the firſt notice 
of the buſineſs, ſent for Fleetwood (his ſon-in- 
law), cenſured him for ſuffering a petition of ſuch 
a nature to be preſented ; ſince, he ſaid, he knew 
it to be his determination not to accept the crown 
without the conſent of the army; begged he 
would take meaſures to prevent its contents from 
being debated ; ſent an immediate meſlage to the 
houſe to meet him at Whitehall, and there, with 


is but a feather in a man's cap, ſaid he; and therefore 
it is ſurprizing you will not pleaſe children, and let them 
enjoy their rattle,” Ludlow*s Memoirs, p. 223. 
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great oſtentation of his ſelf-denial, refuſed the ac- 
cepting the title of King *,” 

Tux uſuper, thus defeated in his deſigns by 
the ſteady oppoſition of the military, was glad to 
accept of the power they were willing to allow 
him on their own terms, It was carried in the 
houſe, that they ſhould again preſent their Hum- 
ble Petition and Advice, with the alteration of 
the word King into that of Protector. Every 
article was accepted without heſitation ; the form 
of the ceremony to be uſed in the veſting him 
with ſupreme government was ſettled by Parlia- 
ment, and in Weſtminſter-Hall performed, in a 
yet more ſolemn and more pompous manner than 
had been at his firſt inauguration. 

THrovGH in this new inſtrument of government 
the authority of Cromwell was in ſome particu- 
lars enlarged, and ſettled on a more permanent 


« © His highneſs (writes I hurloe in a letter to Henry 
Cromwell, the deputy of Ireland) was pleaſed, upon 
the Wedneſday and Thurſday before, to declare to ſe— 
veral of the houſe, that he was reſolved to accept the 
title of King: But juſt in the very nick of time he took 
other reſolutions ; the three great men profeſſing their 
unfreeneſs to ad, and ſaid, that immediately after his 
acceptance thereof they muſt withdraw from all public 
employment, and fo they believed would ſeveral other 
officers of quality, who had been engaged all along in 
this war. Beſides, the very morning the houſe expeQ- 
ed his highneſs would have come and given his conſent 
to the bill, ſome twenty-fix or ſeven officers came with 
a petition to the Parliament, to defire them not to preſs 
his highneſs any farther about Kingſhip.“ Thurloes 
State Papers, vol. VI. p. 281. 

© According to Thurloe, Lambert, Sydenham, and 
others, ſpoke very earneſtly againſt allowing Cromwell 
the power preſcribed by the Humble Petition and Ad- 
vice; and, as far as could be perceived, very few of 
the foldicrs were pleaſed with it, Thurloe's State Papers, 
vel. V. p. 311. 


FF 
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baſis, yet in others it was diminiſhed, On the one 
ſide, he abandoned the privilege of framing laws 
in the interval of Parliament, and agreed that 
none of its members ſhould be excluded without 
its conſent; on the other, he had the power of 
nominating his ſucceſſor, had a perpetual revenue 
aſſigned him (to the amount of one million three 
hundred thouſand pounds a year), with authority 
to name another houſe, who were to exerciſe ju- 
8 power, and to enjoy their teats during 
life 

Taz drudgery of proſtitution over, and a 
legal form given to Cromwell's tyranny, the Par- 
liament adjourned. 

By the ſecond article of the Humble Petition 
and Advice, the Parliament had allowed the uſur- 
per the privilege of nominating another houſe , 
yet ſuch nomination was to receive the approba- 
tion of the Commons. This privilege was given 
up by an article in an additional and explanatory 
petition, procured by the influence of Crom ell; 
who, exerting the prerogative in an unlimited A 
tent, iſſued out his writs of ſummons in the an- 
tient forms uſed by the kings. The Parliament 
had reſtricted the number to ſeventy members; 
but ſuch was the difficulty of fixing on ſeventy 1 in- 
dividuals fit to ſerve the purpoſes of the tyrant, 
that only ſixty-two were ſummoned ; and out of 
theſe the earls of Mancheſter, Mulgrave, and 
Warwick, the lords Say and Sele, Faulconberg, 
Wharton, and Howard, with Sir Anthony Haſle- 
rig, refuſed to attend, 

A ToTAL Joſs of that influence which had fo 
fully gratified the ambitious Juſt of the uſurper, 
attended the re-afſembling of Parliament: Crom- 
well had carried out of the repreſentative body a 
great number of his friends and adherents into 
the other houſe ; and, in conſequence of a clauſe 
in the Humble Petition and Advice, the Com- 
M 4 mons 
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Ann. 1658. mons exerted the power of re-admitting thoſe 


members who had been excluded by the council. 
An inconteſtable majority, on the firſt opening of 
the ſeſſion, declared themſelves againſt the govern- 
ment *; They refuſed to acknowledge the juriſ- 
diction of the other houſe ; they queſtioned the 
validity of the Humble Petition and Advice, as 
being voted by a mutilated Parliament, which lay 
under force; and when Cromwell, in an high 
ſtrain of authority, told them he expected they 
ſhould pay the ſame regard to the other houſe, 
and give it the ſame appellation as had been paid 
or given to any former houſe of Peers, his threats 
and remonſtrances were treated with the contempt 
they deſerved. A petition, with the connivance 
of the majority, was carried on in the city, for 
the national repreſentative to reſume the power of 
the ſword ©, and combinations were daily form- 


ing between the patriots in the houſe and the mal- 


contents of all parties. Cromwell, determining 
to give no leiſure for conſpiracies, diſſolved the 


Parliament, with expreſſions of high rage and re- 


f Cromwell and Nathaniel Fienes, one of the com- 
miſſioners of the great-ſeal, the ſame who had been 
broke by a court-martial for cowardice in delivering up 
Briſtol, opened the ſeſſion with two canting ſpeeches, 
in which they extolled the advantages of the preſent 
ſettlement ; called it the particular work of God; in- 
veighed in a common-place ſtyle againſt the Republi- 
cans, as diſturbers of the public peace, and againſt de- 
mocratical ſyſtems, as viſionary ſchemes. The uſurper 
began his ſpeech in the pompous ſtyle of, “ My lords, 
and you the knights, citizens, and burgeſſes of the 
houſe of Commons.” 

s This petition was to be followed with a debate for 
the re-eſtabliſhing the Republican government ; and on 
the objection, that the army would never come into it, 
Mr. Weaver aſſerted, that they had been tried on the 
point, and would on occaſion declare for it. Thurloe's 
State Papers, vol. VII. p. 269. 
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ſentment ; and when urged by Fleetwood not to 
precipitate himſelf into a meaſure which had ever 
been attended 'with bitter conſequences, he ſwore 
by the Living God they ſhould not fit one mo- 


ment longer. 


Havinc thus, by a reiterated violation of the 


free principles of the conſtitution, reſumed the 


power into his own hands, and obſerving in the 
behavior of the military tokens of diſcontent, he 
aſſembled together all the officers in and about 
the capital, and demanded of them whether they 
were willing to ſerve him againſt his enemies. 
The major and the captains of his own regiment 
anſwered, They were ready to fight againſt 
Charles Stewart, and for the intereſt of the good 
old cauſe, but would not engage againſt they 
knew not whom, and for they knew not what. 
On a reply thus ſpirited, they were diſcharged 
from their commands. All the employments of 
Lambert had been taken from him previous to 
the re-aſlembling the Parliament. He had refuſed 
the taking an oath enjoined by the Humble Peti- 
tion and Advice to the members of the aſſembly 
and council, not to do any thing againſt the pre- 
ſent government, and to be true and faithful to 
the Protector, according to the law of the land. 
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Ludlow's 
Memoirs. 


Cromwell, not thinking it ſafe to render Lambert 


deſperate, allowed him on his diſmiſſion a penſion 
of two thouſand pounds a year. 


Nor wWwITHSTAN DING the abject ſtate of ſervi- 


In the Mediterranean a ſquadron of Blake's fleet, 
commanded by Capt. Stayner, had fallen in with 
the Spaniſh galleons, and taken two ſhips, va- 
lued at near two millions of pieces of eight; two 


others, in which were embarked the marquis of 


Bajadox, the viceroy of Pern, and his family, 
were ſet on fire and deſtroyed. 


BLAKE, 


| Succeſs of 
lity into which England was again funk, the Blake. 


power of her arms was every where irreſiſtible. 
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His death 
and Charac- 
ter. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


Blake, to whom Montague was now joined in 
command, had been neceſſitated, for want of wa- 
ter, to viſit the coaft of Portugal, 
alling and refitting the fleet, he failed towards the 
Canaries, in niet of a Spaniſh fleet of ſixteen 
ſhips, reputed to be richer than thoſe which had 
been taken by Stayner. The fleet of which Blake 
was in chaſe had gained the Canaries before him, 
and taken ſhelter in the bay of Santa Cruz, in 
the iſland of Teneriffe. A ſtrong caſtle, well 
fortified with cannon, beſides ſeven forts, all 
united by a line of communication, and manned 
with muſqueteers, ſecured the bay. Acroſs its 
mouth the Spaniſh admiral, Don Diego Diaques, 
had drawn a ſtrong boom, Six galleons lay at 
the outſide of the harbor, with their broadſides to 
the ſea, The ſmaller ſhips were moored cloſe to 
the ſhore, under the protection of the cannon of 


the caſtle. This formidable entrenchment, re- 


garded as ſuperior to any force, Blake, without 
heſitation, determined to attempt. Himſelf at- 
tacked the galleons, and kept them in play, 
whilſt Stayner, with a ſquadron of the lighter 
ſhips, broke into the harbor. The fight laſted 
four hours; and the event proved ſo favorable to 
the Engliſh, that, after gaining poſſeſſion of the 
harbor, and conſuming the whole fleet of the ene- 
my by fire, with the loſs only of forty-eight lives, 
the wind ſuddenly ſhifting, carried them out of 
the reach of the caſtle and the forts, which, had 
their ſhips been confined in the bay, muſt in the 
ſpace of 
moliſhed. 
Tux valiant Blake cloſed the ſcene of glory 
with this, the greateſt action of his heroic life. 
The vigor of his conſtitution was deſtroyed by 
the length of time he had been at ſea, He had 
long laboured under the miſery of a ſcorbutic 
dropſical complaint. In his paſſage to England, 


After revictu- 


a ſhort time have been entirely de- 


Whither 
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whither he haſtened after the victory of Santa Ann. 1658. 
Cruz, his ſickneſs daily encreaſed, and put a pe- 
riod to his life, juſt as he came within fight of a 
country he had ſerved with a true filial affection, 
and to whoſe preſent ſtate of power he beyond any 
other individual had contributed. The Parlia- 
ment, when they heard the news of Blake's vic- 
tory over the Spaniſh fleet, ordered a thankſgiv- 
ing, with the preſent of a diamond-ring worth five 
hundred pounds, This he lived to receive. His 
funeral was performed with great magnificence 
at the public expence, and his body interred in 
the chapel of Henry the Seventh *. 


BLAKE 


b At the age of fifty-nine years, 
i All the chief officers of ſtate and the army, with 
the lord-mayor and aldermen of London, attended the 
roceſſion. 22 
& Whilſt Blake lay in the road of Malaga, before 
Cromwell had made-/war on Spain, ſome of his ſeamen 
going a-ſhore met the hoſt. On their laughing at the 
, Spaniards for the ſuperſtitious reverence they paid to it, 
the multitude, excited by one of their prieſts, fell on 
the offenders, and beat them ſeverely. On the report 
of this treatment, Blake ſent a trumpet to the viceroy to 
demand the prieſt, On the anſwer of the viceroy, that 
he had no authority over the prieſt, Blake replied, he 
& would not enquire who had the power to ſend the prieſt | ; 
to him, but, if he was not ſent within three hours, he 9 
f would burn the town. The viceroy was at length 
| = obliged to comply. On the prieſt's juſtifying his con- 
: duct on the petulant behavior of the ſeamen, Blake an- 
ſwered, that if he had ſent a complaint of it he would 
have puniſhed the offenders ſeverely ;. but he would have 
all the world know, that an Engliſhman, was only to be 
chaſtiſed by an Engliſhman. When the intelligence of 
this ſpirited behavior was read to Cromwell and his 
council, that arrogant uſurper, taking the whole merit 
of the conduct on himſelf, ſaid, he hoped he ſhould 
make the name of an Engliſhman as great as ever that 
of a Roman had been, Was not the uſurpation of this 
| | parricide 
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Ann. 1658. 
Wood's A- 
thenæ 


Ovxronienſes. 


Biographia 
Britannica. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


BLAaKe was deſcended from an antient family |} ach 
in Somerſetſhire. He received the firſt rudiments 


0 N f ton \ 
of his education at a free ſchool in C rh gauſe 
and finiſned his ſtudies at Oxford. Void of that ment 
turbulent ambition which is commonly the trou- five! 


bleſome companion of great minds, after the com- jun& 
pletion of his education he retired to Bridgewater, appoi 


and in this town, till the beginning of the civil 4 1652 
wars, lived privately on a ſmall paternal eſtate. ſole x 
Thoſe powers of action which the moderation and |? he co 
difintereſtedieſs of his temper had ſuffered to lay > nomil 
dormant, were ſuddenly rouſed by the firſt op- by th 
portunity which offered to defend his country from rxals at 
a tyranny his honeſty and good ſenſe had early Þ? gf the 
taught him to deteſt. He ſerved in the Short his mi 
Parliament of 1640, for the town of Bridgewater ; 4 nent e 
and was one of the firſt who enliſted under the 4 whoſe 
banners of the people, againſt the encroachments |? willing 
of prerogative, In the year 1643, he gave a lig- exam 
nal proof of that inflexible courage by which his | friend 
_ Character was ſo peculiarly diſtinguiſhed. After a diſin 
the coward Fienes had ſurrendered the city of fare of 
Briſtol to prince Rupert, Blake continued to de- 4 pious \ 
fend a fort entruſted to his care, Of Taunton, F? moſt « 
the only garriſon the Parliament had in the Weſt, 3 might 
he was in the year 1644 conſtituted governor ; 7 ſullied 
and though the works about the town were not glory 
ſtrong, and the forces appointed to defend it far > which 
from numerous, yet, through the ſtrict diſcipline F? on as 
and other military virtues of Blake, it was pre- 
ſerved from the enemy againſt frequent ſieges. 
When Goring, with ten thouſand men, was in 1 Not 


poſſeſſion of half the town, Blake held out the |? paſſed tl 
other half and the caſtle, till he received ſuffici- death fi, 
ent aſſiſtance to raiſe the ſiege ; a circumſtance of 8” * 

| z N 
parricide the only interruption to the Engliſh name being 7 28 
carried to an higher point of glory than had ever yet 4 ang. wen 
been acquired by man ? 
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ſach importance, that the preſervation of Taun- Ann. 1658. 


ton was regarded by both parties as the principal 
cauſe of the overthrow of the king. The Parlia- 
ment acknowledged his ſervices in a preſent of 
five hundred pounds. In 1648-9, Blake, in con- 
junction with the colonels Dean and Popham, was 
appointed to the command of the fleet; and in 
1652, on the proſpect of a Dutch war, was made 
ſole admiral for nine months, In the year 1653, 
he condeſcended to take a ſeat in the Parliament 
nominated by Cromwell and the army, and was 
by the ſame aſſembly continued one of the gene- 
rals at ſea, and appointed one of the commiſſioners 
of the Admiralty, In the nature and ſucceſs of 
his military exploits, Blake excelled the moſt emi- 
nent of his cotemporaries, and is the only man to 
whoſe public and private virtues all parties give a 
willing teſtimony, In his perſon, he was beyond 
example brave and determined ; as a commander, 
friendly and indulgent to all under his authority; 
a diſintereſted citizen, and affectionate to the wel- 
fare of his country; juſt in all his tranſactions '; 
pious without oftentation ; and liberal to the ut- 
2 moſt extent of his fortune: A character whicn 
might have been pronounced perfect, had he not 
ſulſied the luſtre of his life in giving ſtrength and 
glory to the tyranny of a uſurper; a tyranny 
which, but for ſuch a ſupport, muſt have fallen as 
ſoon as erected “. 


IN 


I Notwithſtanding the large ſums of money which 
2 paſſed through Blake's hands, he did not leave at his 


death five hundred pounds ot his own acquiring. Bio- 
2 grapbia Britannica. 


n Blake had ſufficient influence with the navy to have. 


= from ſupporting his pretenſions. To a common-place 
= . argument 
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HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


Ix conſequence of a negotiation begun by the 
French ambaſſador at London in 1656, a league 
ve de. offenſive and defenſive, between Cromwell and 
tweenCrom- the French king, had been concluded in March 
well and the 1657. By the terms of this treaty, Cromwell was 
French king. to join fix thouſand men to the French army, and 

Mardyke and Dunkirk were to be delivered into 

his hands. After the ceremony of ſigning, the 

duke of York, who had ſerved ſome time in the 

French army, with all the Engliſh Royaliſts, was 

ordered to leave the kingdom; and Cromwell 

having ſent over his quota of troops, Mardyke (in 
Dunkirk de- the firſt campaign) and Dunkirk (on the twenty- 
livered into ſixth of June, 1658) were taken from the Spani- 
ths "_ ards, and given up to Lockart, Cromwell's am- 
Cromwell. paſſador to the French court. 
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League of- 


fenſive and 


againſt the laying down his employments, he replied, 


truſt thoſe who have acted againſt him.“ 


to determine. 


thoſe on which he ſet out. 


are alone capable of defending its freedom. 
Britannica. 


8 9 * 


argument urged to the honeſt and ſenſible Ludlow, 2 


It is not law ful to do the leaſt evil for the attaining Þ* 
the greateſt good; and I apprehend it to be an evil thing 
to fortify Cromwell in his uſurpation. I hope I ſhall F” 
do more good by my open proteſtation againſt his in- 
juſtice, and declining to act under him, than by the con- 
irary means; for would all men who continue well- 7 
affected to the intereſts of the commonwealth refuſe to 
act in the preſent ſtate of affairs, the uſurper muſt pro- 35 
bably be reduced to his right ſenſes, he not daring to 
What could 
be Blake's motive, except a too fond deſire of martial 

fame, to differ in his conduct from Ludlow, is not eaſy 7 
Certain it is, that he affected to act on 
very different principles in the laſt ſtage of his life to 
& It is not for us, ſays he to treated 
his officers, to mind ſtate affairs, but to prevent fo- . 7 latte 


reigners from fooling us.” Thus he inculcated a maxim | 5 ſhould c 
which was followed by the navy through all the changes? mY 1. 
in government; a maxim ruinous in its conſequences, “ orid. 


by depriving the commonwealth of the aid of thoſe who 5 ſe 
Biographi RON. d 
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life to 
he to in flattery as to expreſs a regret that his urgent affairs 
© ſhould deprive him of an honor he had long coveted, of 
paying in perſon his reſpe&s to the greateſt man in the 

= world. 
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to the promoting the ambitious views of France, 
great flattery was paid from Lewis and his miniſter 
to the uſurper: Lord Falconbridge (his ſon- in- 


law, ſent to congratulate Lewis on the ſucceſs of 


their joint arms) was treated with the reſpect paid 
to foreign princes. The duke of Crequi and Man- 
cini (the nephew of Mazarine ”), with a pompous 
retinue, was diſpatched on the fame errand to Eng- 
land. 

WuritsT the bravery of the Engliſh militia ex- 
tended the power of their country and ſupported 
the reputation of her government, the domeſtic 
ſituation of her tyrant was attended with perpetual 
uneaſineſs and vexation. The Royaliſts and Preſ- 
byterians had entered into another engagement for 
a general inſurrection. Ormond was ſent over to 
forward the deſign. The treachery of Sir Richard 
Willis diſcovered it to Cromwell. Sir Henr 
Slingſby, Dr. Hewit (a prieſt), with three other 
individuals, Aſhton, Storey, and Beſtley, the 
more vigilant actors, were condemned to death by 
an high court of juſtice, and executed. The Re- 
publicans, though they regarded with horror the 


views and principles of the Royaliſts, yet they 
cContinually denounced vengeance on Cromwell, 


as the great betrayer of the public cauſe. The 
Fifth- monarchy- men, headed by Harriſon, Lau- 
ſon, Okey, Rich, Danvers, &c. were eternally 


n Mazarine, who hated Cromwell, and had often 
treated his character with contempt, went ſuch a length 


The uſurper, though his authority, in the firſt 


K ſeſſion of the laſt Parliament, had been recognized, 
could not in this trying point venture the determina- 


tion of the common courts of law. 


entering 


179 
As the aſſiſtance of England was very neceſſary Ann. 1658. 


Conſpira- 


cies. 


Clar. Hiſt. 


Executions. 
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Ann. 1658. entering into cabals with the army to dethrone 


him; and the uſurper was fo diffident of the af- 


fections even of the military appointed to ſecure 
his perſon, that, immediately before the diſſolu- 
tion of the Parliament, himſelf took the inſpection 
of the watch at Whitehall. 


Wiru the perpetual fear that the general odium 


againſt his government would incline all parties to 
lay aſide their particular animoſities, and unite in 
the deſtruction of his authority, Cromwell appre- 
hended the loſs of life by aſſaſſination. The doc- 


trine, That killing a public offender who had ſet 
| himſelf above the reach of law and juſtice was not 


a ſinful but meritorious act, was broached in pam- 


phlets, and received with applauſe *. It was by 
| | accident 


The famous publication on this ſubject is entitled, 
« Killing no Murder.” The author, in an humorous 
addreſs to Cromwell, urges him to put an end to his 
life, as the only action by which he can merit the uſurped 
title of Deliverer of his country. He next addreſſes the 
army, in the following pathetical ſtrain : “ For you, 
that were the champions of our Liberty, are not you 
become the inſtruments of our ſlavery? Do you re- 
member that you were raiſed to defend the privileges of 
Parliament, and will you be employed to force elections 
and diſſolve Parliaments ? Think upon what you have 


promiſed, and what you do; and give not poſterity, as 
© well as your own generation, the occaſion to mention 


your name with infamy, and to curſe that unfortunate 
valor and ſucceſs of yours, which only hath gained vic- 
tories, as you uſe them againſt the commonwealth.” In 
making a compariſon between the character and conduct 
of Cromwell and that of other tyrants, he ſays, © Had 
not his highneſs had a faculty to be fluent in his tears 
and eloquent in his execrations, had he not had ſpongy 
eyes and a ſupple conſcience, and beſides, to do with a 
people of great faith but little wit, his courage and thc 
reſt of his moral virtues, with the help of his janiſſaries, 
had never been able ſo far to advance him out of the 
reach of juſtice, that we ſhould have need to call for any 
oy other 
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accident alone that one Sindercome, a bold and Ann. 1658. 
reſolute adventurer, was prevented from putting 


other hand to remove him but that of the hangman.““ 
After ſhewing, from the authors of the ſacred writings, 
and by arguments founded on principles of reaſon, juſtice, 
neceſſity, and the common good of the community, 
that aſſaſſinating a tyrant who hath ſet himſelf above the 
reach of law is a meritorious act, he gives the following 
deſcription of that venality, tameneſs, and corruption 
into which the age was ſunk : “Can any man with pa- 
tience think upon what we have profeſſed, when he ſees 
what we wildly do and tamely ſuffer? What have we 
it 2 of nobility among us but the name, the luxury, and the 
vices of 1t? As for our miniſters, what have they, or 
indeed deſire they, of their calling but the tythes? How 
do theſe horrid prevaricators ſearch for diſtinctions to 
nt FP? piece contrary oaths? How do they rake Scriptures for 
> flatteries, and impudently apply them to his monſtrous 


n 
r 


ed, [4 highneſs? What 1s the city but a great tame beaſt, who 
dus eeats and carries, and cares not who rides it? What is 
his the thing called a Parliament but a mock, compoſed of 


peda people who are only ſuffered to ſit there becauſe they 


the are known to have no virtue, after the excluſion of all 
ou, others who were ſuſpected to have any? What are they 
you but pimps of tyranny, who are only employed to draw 
re- in the people to proſtitute their Liberty? What will 
esof not the army fight for, what will they not fight againſt ? 
ions What are they but janiſſaries, ſlaves themſelves, and 
have making all others ſo? What are the Seople in general 
y, as but knaves, fools, and principled for eaſe, vice, and 
ntion MY ſlavery ? This is our temper ; this tyranny hath brought 
anate us to already, and if it continues, the little virtue which 
] vic- is yet left to ſtock the nation mult extinguiſh, and then 


In | his highneſs has completed his work of reformation ; and 
nduct the truth is, till then his highneſs cannot be ſecure. He 
Had muſt not endure virtue, for that will not endure. him.“ 
; tears This performance, which is ſuppoſed t6 have affected 
dong) very deeply the uſurper's peace of mind, is generally 
ith a MM eiven to colonel Titus; but, according to Clarerdon, 
d the colonel Edward Sexby, of the party termed Levellers, 
aries, an old intimate of Cromwell, before Cromwell uſurped 1 
of the the government, aſſerted that he was the author. Sexby "2 
or any died in the Tower, as is ſuppoſed by poiſon. Heath's | 
other Cbranicle, p. 398. Hurleian Miſcellanies. 
Vor. V. N the 
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the doctrine into practice . Cromwell was re- 
ſerved for the laſh of more poignant and more 
lengthened ſufferings. His conſcience began to 

row uneaſy under the load of its offences. 

he hurry of buſineſs, and attention to ſublunary 
matters, had conſiderably abated his religious en- 
thaſiaſm. The certainty of divine favor and pre- 
dilection, on which, in the beginning of his ca- 
reer, he had highly preſumed, gave way to doubts 
and apprehenſions; nor could the opinion, That 
the elect can never fall from grace, or ſuffer final 
reprobation, reconcile his former hopes with the 
recollection of a conduct which had ſet at defiance 
every religious and moral rule. The thoughts of 
death, with all thoſe terrors with which they haunt 
the ſuperſtitious and the wicked, were ever preſent 


4+ Cremwell could never ſift the bottom of Sinder- 
come's deſign, or detect any of his accomplices; and 
though the intention of aſſaſſination was fully proved on 


his trial, yet it was with difficulty that the jury could 


be brought to condemn him. On the morning deſtined 
for his execution, he was found dead in his bed, of poi- 
ſon he had voluntarily taken, as it was given out by the 
friends of Cromwell; but his enemies did not ſcruple to 
aſſert that Sindercome was ſmothered, to prevent the 
probable miſchief which might enſue from a public exe- 
cution. That deſpicable convention of Cromwell's 
adherents, who called themſelves a Parliament, were 
not ſparing of their adulation on the occaſion : They 
ordered a day of thankſgiving, to be firſt held by the 
houſe, and then by the three nations ; they voted thanks 
to ſecretary 'Thurloe for his great diligence in tracing 
out the plot ; and, with the ſpeaker at their head, they 
went to Whitehall to congratulate the Protector in per- 
fon on his happy deliverance, 'The ſpeaker concluded 
his ſpeech with obſerving, that if Cicero was living he 
would want expreſſion to ſet out the danger or the mer- 
cy; ſo unparalleled, ſo unprecedented a mercy, that 
the Parliament's hymn was, © O Cantemus Canticum : O 
come, let us ſing a new ſong unto the Lord.” Parl. 


Hiſt. vol. XXI. p. 47, & ſeg. 
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to his frightened imagination, and betrayed in his Ann. 1658. 


actions, countenance, and geſture the horrors 


which had taken poſſeſſion of his ſoul. The ſight 


of a ſtranger threw him into viſible confuſion ; of 
acceſs he became difficult; he flept but a few 
nights together in the ſame chamber ; never ſtirred 
abroad without the attendance of ſtrong guards; 
never returned home by the ſame road; wore a 
thick coat of mail under his cloaths ; and carried 
continually about him a ſword, piſtols, and other 


- offenſive weapons | 
Tue conſtitution of the uſurper, though natu- Sickneſs and 
rally robuſt, began to fink under the weight of death of 
that load of buſineſs, care, and anxiety which had Cromwell. 


for ſome time fo heavily oppreſſed his mind. A 
flow fever, the uſual conſequent of grief and vex- 
ation, gradually roſe to an height which alarmed 
the attendant phyſicians. The hopes of their pa- 
tient were buoyed up with the phrenzy or flattery 
of his chaplains. In a fit of enthuſiaſm, which re- 


” The gloomy horrors of the uſurper's mind had no 
reſource in the confidence of friendſhip, or the ſoothings 


of domeſtic cordiality ; his ſelfiſhneſs and univerſal trea- 


chery had deprived him of the one, and the contrariety of 
principle exiſting in the individuals of his family to his 


public conduct of the other. From her huſband Ireton the 


lady Fleetwood had imbibed the diſintereſted principles 
of genuine Republicaniſm ; ſhe abhorred the treachery 
of her father, nor could without indignation behold that 
power which belonged to the people at large uſurped b 
an individual. Mrs. Claypole, who was infected wit 
monarchical prejudices from her matrimonial conneQion, 
in her laſt ſickneſs exclaimed vehemently againſt Crom- 
welPs crimes and cruelties; in particular for his putting 
her favorite Dr. Hewit to death, on whoſe behalf ſhe had 
made importunate interceſſions. The two other daugh- 
ters of the uſurper had adopted ſimilar principles from 
their huſbands; and of his two ſons, Henry (the lieu- 
tenant of Ireland) was the only one whoſe temper and 
ambition were ſimilar to his own, | 
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turned with the unnatural heat of his blood, he 
aſſerted, that he was well aſſured of his recovery; 
it was promiſed, he ſaid, by the Lord, not only 
to his ſupplications *, but to thoſe of men who 
held a ſtricter commerce and more intimate cor- 


' reſpondence with him. 


Bor whilſt the court-preachers were offering up 


thankſgiving to God for the undoubted pledges 


they had received of their patron's returning 


health, the ſymptoms of his diforder began every 


moment to wear a more mortal aſpect. The 
council, alarmed by the report of his phyſicians, 
ſent a deputation to know his will with regard to 
his ſucceſſor ©. The agonies of death were now 


* « His highneſs (ſays Fleetwood in a letter to Henry 


Cromwell, dated Auguſt twenty-four) hath made very 


reat diſcoveries of the Lord to him in his ſickneſs, and 


bath had ſome aſſurances of his being reſtored, and 


made farther ſerviceable in this work. I think there is 
that in this experience which may truly be worthy your 
farther knowledge.” Thurloe's State Papers, vol. VI. 
. 455. | 3 
r be privilege of naming a ſucceſſor, he, with others, 
had obtamed by means of a packed Parliament, and 
uſed in favor of his family, in direct oppoſition to a ſen- 
timent he had avowed to the firſt aſſembly of repreſen- 
tatives which met after his uſurpation : “ So fully am 
I convinced, ſaid he, of the injuſtice of hereditary go- 
vernment, that, if you had offered me the whole inſtru- 
ment of government with that one alteration in favor of 
my family, I ſhould have refuſed the whole for the ſake 
of that; and I do not know, though you have begun 
with an unworthy perſon, but hereafter the ſame me- 
thod may be obſerved in the choice of magiſtrates as 
was among the children of Iſrael, who appointed thoſe 
who had been the moſt eminent in delivering them 
from their enemies abroad to govern them at home.” 
The fear of diſobliging the leading officers of the army, 
whoſe turbulence Cromwell had quieted with the hopes 
of ſucceſſion, occaſioned him to neglect the nomination 


ol his ſon till his laſt moments. Ludlow's Memoirs. 
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the third of September; that day on which For- 


tune had been twice propitious to him in the fields 
of Dunbar and Worceſter, and now completed 


her favors, in ſaving him the diſgrace and puniſh- 
ment he deſerved, by putting an end to his exiſt- 
ence at a period when all his arts had failed him, 


and when he could not in all probability have pro- 


longed his uſurpation many months ®, _ 


FROM 
4 


* The fever with which Cromwell was ſeized dege- 


nerated into a tertian. It was found, when his body 
was opened, that his ſpleen was in a decaying ſtate, 
From the diſſolution of the laſt Parliament to Crom- 
wells ſickneſs and death, his embarraſſments and diffi- 
culties multiplied daily. He was without money to pay 
the army, already diſaffected; he was without money 
to defray the enormous expence requiſite to procure the 


intelligence neceſſary to circumvent the daily practices 


of his enemies; and though, contrary to his opinion and 
inclination, it was carried by a majority in a ſelect com- 
mittee of his council, that the calling of another Par- 
lament was a neceſſary expedient, yet they could not 
agree on what was proper to demand of the Parliament 
when it ſhould meet, or on any plan for the firm eſta- 
bliſhment of the government in Cromwell's perſon and 
family. Some diſcourſes (writes Thurloe, in a letter 
to Henry Cromwell, dated the firſt of June, 1658) have 
been this week about a ſettlement, and how to prepare 
for the coming of a Patliament 5- but I do aſſure 
your excellency, that I cannot find the minds of men fo 
diſpoſed as may give the nation the hope of ſuch a ſet- 
tlement as is wiſhed for, and truly, I think that nothing 
but ſome unexpected providence can remove the preſent 
difficulties,” In a letter, dated twenty-ſecond of June, 
he ſays, „„ There are nine in number who daily meet 
for conſidering of what is fit to be done inthe next Par- 
liament, One way propounded is, an oath of abjuration 
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upon him ; his ſenſes were gone ; a ſimple affirma- Ann. 1658. 
tive, that his eldeſt fon Richard ſhould ſucceed, 


was with difficulty extorted from him the evening 
before his deceaſe, an event which happened on 
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Ann 1658. Fou the laſting animoſity of thoſe numerous 


parties Cromwell had baſely betrayed ; from the 
rancor of the Stewart faction, and the honeſt re- 
ſentment of patriotiſm ; from the general odium 
in which the uſurper ended his days ; from-the en- 
vied power he had with ſo much guilt acquired and 
maintained, with the termination of that power 
in his family almoſt with the termination of his 
life; it was to have been imagined that his cha- 
racer, to lateſt poſterity, would have been hand- 
ed down with all the reproach it deſerved, and 
that, from a principle of ſelf-defence againſt the 
irregular ambition of individuals, the univerfal 
voice of all ages would have concurred in branding 
his name with infamy and contempt. Neither to 
juſt in their ſentiments, nor ſo ſagacious in their 
conduct, are the children of men. The conſtant 
attendant of great fortune, however wickedly, 
however perniciouſly to the welfare of the ſpecies, 
acquired and ſupported, is the idolatry of the mul- 
titude, With this general diſpoſition of the vul- 
gar, the peculiar ſtate oO the times was favorable 


of the pretended king, his title, and family, to be taken 
by the Cavalier party and their children, and the ſwear- 
ing allegiance to his highnola, &c, upon pain of forfeit- 
ing two thirds of their eſtate in caſe of a refuſal. This 
was thought a good way to diſtinguiſh them who are 
implacable from thoſe who are willing to ſubmit and 
come in; but this way is difliked, becauſe it is thought 
probable that they will all take it and none of them 
keep it; and ſo it is offered, that a burthen may be laid 
upon them all promiſcuouſly, for the maintaining a force 
to keep them down, and a moiety of their eſtates is ſpoken 
of; but this, I ſuppoſe, will not down with all the nine, 
and leaſt of all will it be ſwallowed by the Parliament, 
who will not be perſuaded to puniſh both nocent and 
innocent without diſtinftion. Truly, I foreſee there 
will be no great agreement upon this point, nor, I be- 
lieye, upon the next, which is, how we ſhall be ſecured 

againſt 2 common wealth.“ 
to 


.USURPAT ION. 
to the character of Cromwell. Had the oppoſition Ann. 16 
againſt Charles Stewart been carried on on thoſe 
principles which actuate barbarous nations in their 
revolt from oppreſſion, and the ſame tyrannical 
> ſyſtem of government transferred from the hands 
of one individual to another ; had the block on 
which Charles ſuffered been the immediate foot- 
ſtool which elevated Cromwell to the throne of 
empire; no doubt the faction of the Stewart ſa- 
mily would have been little ſparing of their abuſe. 
But the trampling on that generous ſyſtem of 
c qual Liberty adopted and almoſt eſtabliſhed by 
> the Republicans, with the triumph gained over 
 _ thoſe illuſtrious patriots, very ſufficiently recon- 
 Cciles his conduct and fortune to the prejudices of 
Royaliſts * ; prejudices/which the ignorance of the 
times 
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X 'Theſe determined enemies to the general happineſs of 
ſociety, highly exulted on the forced diſſolution of the 
Parliament, whom they accuſed of having exhauſted the 
; wealth of the nation, and trampled on its Liberties. 

e „ The people, they ſaid, could only be delivered by 11 
one who had ſuperior power in his hands, and who, in 5 
this inſtant, had made a proper uſe of it.” Ludlow ob- q 

ſerves, that Henry Cromwell, when he arrived in Ire- 1 

land, was very much careſſed by the Cavalier party. ö 

1 


Clarendon, though he always mentions the Parliament | 
with an high degree of acrimony, and ſuppoſes Crom- i 
well to be the moſt active of the party in his maſter's | 
death, yet ſpeaks of him with tenderneſs ; and Hume, 
who has imbibed all NO of this party, endea- 
vors to give his readers a favorable idea of the uſurper's 
character, with the ſuperior lenity of his government 
to that of the Parliament; and not only defends the act 
of uſurpation, but, under the guiſe of public opinion, 
gives a full vent to his ſpleen in vilifying the conduct 
of that patriotic aſſembly. “ All men, ſays he, har- 
raiſed with wars and factions, were glad to fee any pro- 
ſpect of juſtice and ſettlement ; and they eſteemed it leſs 
1gnominious to ſubmit to a perſon of ſuch admirable 
talents, than to a number of ignoble enthuſiaſtic hypo- 
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times has rendered almoſt univerſal, and, even 
in patriot characters, confined that averſion to 
tyranny which ought to be general to the averſion 
2 tyranny in the elder branches of the Stewart 

amily. N 15 | 

Tux hyperbolical praiſes beſtowed by his par- 
tizans on the unhappy Charles, have been fully 
refuted by ſeveral pens; but the yet-more-exalted 
commendations laviſhed on his fortunate ſucceſſor 
Cromwell, have, from an odd toncurrence of cir- 
cumſtances, met with little contradiction. Did 
facts allow us to give credit to the exaggerations 
of panegyriſts, the power and reputation which 
England acquired by the magnanimous govern - 
ment of the Republican Parliament entirely flow- 
ed from the unparalleled genius and virtue of the 
hero Cromwell : Cromwell imprinted throughout 


all Europe a terror of the Engliſh name: Cromwell 


was the conqueror of the Dutch ; he retrieved the 
honor of his country in the buſineſs of Amboyna, 
and preſcribed a peace to that inſolent Republic 
on his own terms: Cromwell was the ſcourge of 
the Pyratical States; the ſcourge of the houſe of 
Auſtria ; every court in Europe trembled at his 
nod: He was the umpire of the North, the ſup- 
port of the reformed religion, and the friend and 
patron of that warlike Proteſtant monarch the 
king of Sweden. In regard to his domeſtic go- 
vernment, Cromwell was ever ready to attend to 
complaints and redreſs grievances : Cromwell ad- 
miniſtered the public affairs with frugality ; filled 
Weſtminſter-Hall with judges of learning and in- 
tegrity ; obſerved the ſtricteſt diſcipline in his 
army; was the ſupport of religious liberty, and 


crites, who, under the name of a Republic, had re- 
duced them to a cruel ſubje&ion.” Hume's Hiſtory of 
Great Britain, vol. II. p. 48. Ludlow's Memoirs, p. 
gs 
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a benefactor to the learned: Under the adminiſ- Ann. 1658. 


tration of Cromwell, every branch of trade flou- 
riſned: In his court a face of religion was preſerv- 
ed, without the appearance of pomp, or needleſs 
magnificence: He was ſimple in his way of living, 


and eaſy and modeſt in his deportment. 


FaLsE as is this repreſentation to the true 
character of the uſurper, it has been adopted by 
that party among us who call themſelves Whigs“, 
as a mortifying contraſt to the principles, admi- 
niſtration, and conduct of the Stewart line; and 
the Royaliſts of all denominations are well pleaſed 
to give to the government of an individual a re- 


x According to biſhop Burnet, the following is the ori- 
gin of an appellation at firſt uied to diſtinguiſh that par- 
ty in this country who profeſſed low principles in church 
and ſtate, and Who, during the reign of the houſe of 
Stewart, were always in oppoſition to the court. 'The 


ſame appellation has been fince given to all the parti- 


zans of the houſe of Hanover, in contradiſtinction to the 
partizans of James Stewart and his deſcendants, termed 


h wax Ihe ſouth-weſt counties of Scotland, ſays 


urnet, have ſeldom corn enough to ſerve them round 
the year, and the northern parts producing more than 
they need, thoſe in the Weſt come in ſummer to buy at 
Leith the ſtores which come from the North ; and from 
a word Whigam, uſed in driving their horſes, all who 
drove were called the Whigamors, and ſhorter, the 
Whigs. Now in that year after the news came down of 
duke Hamilton's defeat, the miniſters animated their 
people to rife and march to Edinburgh; and they came 
up marching at the head of their pariſhes, with an un- 
heard-of fury, praying and preaching all the way as they 
came. 'The marquis of Argyll and his party came and 
headed them, they being about ſix thouſand, This was 
called the W higamor's inroad; and ever after that, all 


who oppoſed the court came in contempt -to be called 


Whigs. From Scotland the word was brought into 


England, where it is now one of our unhappy terms of 
_ diſtinQtion.*”” Burnet's Summary of Affairs before the 


Reſtoration, a 
putation 
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putation which was alone due to the Republic, and 
to. conceal from the multitude the truth of facts 
which muſt diſcover to vulgar obſervation that 
eternal oppoſition to the general good of ſociety 


- which exiſts in the one, with the contrary ſpirit 
which fo evidently ſhone forth in the other. Hiſ- 


torians, either from prejudice or want of attention, 
have in general given into theſe ill- founded enco- 
miums fo predigally beſtowed on the uſurper; 
but a juſt narrauion of the tranſactions of thoſe 
times, ſhews that it was under the government of 
the Parliament ihe nation gained all its real advan- 
tages, and that the maritime power they had 
raiſed and ſupported, with the ſkill and bravery of 
the commanders they had placed over the naval 


force, was the ſole means by which Cromwell ſup- 


ported the reputation of his government. 

_ ExceyerTinG the Dutch, whom the Parliament 
had totally ſubdued, with the Danes and Portu- 
gueſe, whom they had brought to a ſtate of humi- 
lation, the uſurper found the Engliſh common- 
wealth at peace with all the powers of Europe, and 
in the ſole poſſeſſion of the Spaniſh trade, a great 
ſource of national wealth 7. The Spaniards, who 


had paid great court to the Parliament, were 


equally warm in their profeſſions to Cromwell, 
and would have entered into a cloſe union with 
him on the eaſy terms of his remaining neuter 
during their contention with France. This was 
the plan purſued by the Parliament, and the ob- 


y According to Coke, beſides the damage the Englith 
merchants ſuſtained in having all their goods and effects 
confiſcated in Spain by Cromwell's abrupt war, the pri- 
vateers from Dunkirk, Oſtend, and the ports of Biſcay 
and Galicia, did them in all their trade more damage 
than they had ſuſtained in the courſe of the Dutch war, 
to the impoveriſhment of the nation, and to the enrich- 
ing their rivals the Dutch. Coke*'s Detection, vol. II. 


p. 57. 
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ficing both the glory and the welfare of his coun- 
try to the ſecurity of his own eftabliſhment, after 
having made a ſhameful peace with the Dutch, 
on terms lower than they had offered and the Par- 
liament had refuſed *, he, for the ſake of procur- 
ing money to ſupport his deſpotiſm, made war 
with Spain without previous declaration, whilſt 
he was 8 them with the hopes of a treaty; 
entered into a league offenſive and defenſive with 
the French court, on the reaſon of removing his 


rivals the Stewart family from ſo near a neighbor- 


hood, and to pleaſe the Engliſh fanatics, his only 
faſt friends, and pamper a vain-glorious appetite 
by the reputation of being the protector of the 


Proteſtant intereſt *. Could he have brought the 


Dutch 


Though the terms on which Cromwell made peace 


with the Dutch were lower than thoſe which the Parlia- 
ment had refuſed, yet he had the meanneſs not to inſiſt 


on their execution. Satisfaction in the buſineſs of Am- 


boyna, being referred to commiſſioners, came to nothing; 
the reſtitution of the iſland of Poleron was never com- 
plied with; and the Dutch were complimented with the 
poſſeſſion of countries in America, ſtyled New-York and 
the Jerſeys, though the right of the Engliſh nation to 
them was inconteſtible. 

Coke fays, that the Dutch above all things dreaded 
the Long Parliament; that they animated Cromwell to 
diſſolve it; and finding the ſucceeding Parliament to be 


ſteady in the ſame principles of conduct, their plenipo- 


tentiaries told Cromwell, that, in caſe he would aſſume 
the government himſelf, they would enter into ſuch a 


_ defenſive alliance with him as ſhould ſecure him againſt 


his foreign and domeſtic enemies. Thurloe*s State Pa- 


bers, vol. V. p. 81, & ſeg, Coke's Detection, vol. Il. 


P. 44. | 4 
To ſupport this reputation, Cromwell was excited 
to an ad which does him honor. On the interceſſion of 
ſeveral Engliſh miniſters and elders of churches, he uſed 
his influence over Mazarine to ſtop a heavy perſecution 


an, 


vious intereſt of England; but the uſurper ſacri- Ann. 1658. 
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Dutch into his deſtructive © meaſures, he would 
have aſſiſted the Swediſh monarch in acquiring a 

wer which would have laid all Europe at the 
mercy of Sweden and France. pres, 

Tux domeſtic adminiſtration of the uſurper 
was a greater oppoſition to the Liberty of his 
country, than his foreign tranſactions to her ſecu- 
rity and. intereſt as a ſtate. The models or rules 
of his government were of his own making ; and 
though he changed them according to his pleaſure 
or conveniency, he never abided by the directions 
of any. He ruled entirely by the ſword, burthen- 
ed the people with the maintenance of an army 
of thirty thouſand men, and more groſsly violated 


their right to legiſlation by their repreſentatives 


than had any other tyrant who had gone before 
power he delegated to his major- 
generals ſuperſeded the eſtabliſhed laws of the 
country ©. He threatened the judges, and 5 

| miſſe 


on the Vaudois by the duke of Savoy, and promoted the 
raiſing a contribution through the kingdom on their be- 


half. Morland*s Hiſt. of the Evangelical Churches in the 


Valley of Piedmont. Thurle's State Papers. 


b Cromwell was very deſirous of being at the head of 
a Proteſtant league; but the Dutch would not come into 
this ſcheme, nor would the king of Sweden give up his 
ally the French monarch. * The Dutch at this time very 
ſtrenuouſly oppoſed the growing greatneſs of the king of 
Sweden; Cromwell aſſiſted him with men and arms. 


After many remonſtrances from De Wit, on the bad 


policy of ſuffering the king of Sweden to be ſo powerful 
in the North, Cromwell began to be ſenſible that, in 
caſe of a rupture between England and France, the Eng- 
Iiſh would entirely loſe the trade of the Baltic, | 

© As the commiſſion for decimating the Cavaliers was 
worded in a manner that it took in all thoſe who ſhould 
diſturb, or be ſuſpected to diſturb, the uſurper's govern- 
ment, upon any principle whatever, the major- generals 
to whom the execution of the commiſſion was entruſted, 


decimated 
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miſſed them from their office, when they refuſed Ann. 1658. 


to become the inſtruments of his arbitrary will *, 
impriſoned lawyers * for pleading in a legal man- 


ner the cauſe of their clients; packed juries“, 


eluded the redreſs of Habeas Corpus; and kept 
John Lilbourn in confinement after an acquit- 
tance by the verdict of a jury . In the point of 

religious 


decimated whom they pleaſed of all parties, interrupted 
the petitions at law of thoſe who ſought legal redreſs, 
and threatened ſuch as would not readily ſubmit to their 
extortions with tranſportation to the Weſt-Indies. With 
theſe exorbitant powers given the major- generals, by the 
commiſſion of decimation they were to ſuppreſs horſe- 
races, cock-matches, and all other concourſes of people; 
and, under penalty of impriſonment, to exact engage- 
ment for the not acting againſt the government. 

4 Baron Thorpe and judge Newdigate were diſmiſſed 
for not obeying the uſurper's will, and for refuſing a jury 


returned by order from Cromwell. Judge Hale, on his 


return from the circuit, was told in anger that he was 


not fit to be a judge. MWhithck. Hale's Life. 


* Such penalty was inflicted on ſerjeant Maynard, 
ſerjeant Twiſdon, and Mr. Wadham Windham, the 
council for George Cony, a merchant, in his proſecution 
at common law of one of Cromwell's collectors. Cony 


was himſelf a priſoner at Cromwell's ſuit; and being 
brought to the King's Bench-bar by a Habeas Corpus, 


his counſel were taken from the bar, and ſent to the 
Tower, for pleading their chent's cale. Harris's Life 
of Cromwell. . 

In a letter from Mr. John Dove to ſecretary Thur— 
loe is the following paſſage : ** Sir, I underſtand a com- 
miſſion of Oyer and Terminer is iſſued out for trial of 
the rebels in the Weft; and there is a miſtruſt of my 


under-ſheriff. Sir, I reſolve that not one man ſhall b 


returned in one or other juries, but ſuch as may be con- 
fided in, and of the honeſt well- affected party to his 
highneſs and the preſent government.” Thurle's State 
Papers, vol. III. p. 318. 

s Lilbourn was a man of an undaunted ſpirit, and ac- 


tuated by ſo warm and honeſt a zeal for the . 
| is 
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religious liberty, the uſurper, as it ſerved his pur- 
poſes, encouraged and oppreſſed all the different 
ſectaries, not excepting the Papiſts; and if he 


Was 


his country, that on theſe accounts, and the merit of 
the ſufferings he had undergone ſor his oppoſition to 
the late King, he was from the profeſſion of a book- 
binder promoted to the rank of a colonel in the Parlia- 
ment's army; yet he oppoſed with earneſtneſs the tyran- 
nical principles of the Preſbyterians, and,*whilſt that 
faction prevailed, ſuffered another perſecution. He was 
ſtrialy united with the patriot party termed Levellers; 
and, though highly careſſed by Cromwell arraigned 
his conduct with ſuch ſpirit, that he received a treat- 
ment as ſevere from that uſurper as he had formerly ex- 
perienced from the King. His conſtitution, haraſſed 
with former fatigues and ſufferings, was totally ſubdued 
by the length of his confinement, He died a ſhort time 
after his releaſement; an event occaſioned by the 
uſurper's death. Lilbourn, during the government ot 
the Parliament, had been tried for treaſonable practices, 
but acquitted by a jury, and on his acquittance releaſed 
by the Parliament. State Trials, vol. I. p. 580, & ſeg. 

* According to Prynne, Cromwell ſuſpended the laws 
againſt Popiſh prieſts, and protected ſeveral of them under 
his hand and ſeal, Sir Kenelm Digby, an intriguing 
Papiſt, who, with one Gage, a reformed prieſt put Crom- 
well on the expedition againſt the Spaniſh ſettlements 
in the Weſt-Indies, he very particularly patronized. 
Lord Fitz-Williams, a Papiſt, who had been lietenant- 
general to Preſton in the army of the Iriſh rebels, offered 
to Ludlow, when under reſtraint, to uſe his intereſt 
with the Protector on Ludlow's behalf, Reily, the 
Popiſh primate of Ireland, ſent precepts through all his 


province to pray for the health of Cromwell, and the_ 


eſtabliſhment and proſperity of his government. White 
the Jeſuit defended his conduct, and in a treatiſe where 
the arguments are managed with much Jeſuitical ſophiſ- 
try, endeavored to prove, that it is to the advantage of 
ſociety to ſubmit to the preſent poſſeſſor of power, and 
that great oppreſſions ought with patience to be borne 
trom governors, who are ſuperior to law. 


Under 
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to make uſe of their talents for his own peculiar 


advantage. Some face of decency in his court, 


and continuance of that familiarity to his inferiors 


Under the government of the Parliament, thoſe 
writings which aſſerted the power of the people, and 
defended the rights of nature, were alone encouraged. 


This illuſtrious aſſembly was not afraid to enlighten the 


eyes of the public, to impreſs on their minds a ſenſe of 
their conſequence, and teach them what they had a 
right to exact from their rulers. Very different was the 
conduct of the uſurper, who endeavored to ſuppreſs by 
power every publication written on the ſide of Liberty; 
whilſt the doctrines held forth by White and Hobbes 


were received with applauſe, and attended with emolu- 


ment. Harrington's famous Republican Treatiſe was 
hunted from preſs to preſs, and at length ſeized and 
carried to Whitehall ; nor was it till after much inter- 
ceſſion, through the intereſt of Mrs. Claypole, the 
uſurper's daughter, that the manuſcript was returned to 
the author. Ludlow's Memoirs, p. 207. Biographia 
Britannica. White's Grounds of Obedience and Gooern- 
ment. 

The great Milton and Andrew Marvell, who were 
detained in the ſervice of Cromwell as his ſecretaries, 
were not only popular on account-of their abilities, but 
for their having diſtinguiſhed themſelves, and in parti: 
cular Milton, in the ſupport of civil and religious Liber- 
ty. Meric Caſaubon, the Royaliſt, a man of learning, 
he would fain have hired to celebrate his praiſes in an 
hiſtory of the Civil War. To acquire ſome reputation 
among the prelatiſts, who, on their continued cabals 
againſt his government, he had treated with great ſeve- 


rity, Cromwell paid half the expence of their favorite 


archbiſhop. Uſher's funeral; and he offered to the ma- 
terialiſt Hobbs a ſecretary's place, on the merit of writ- 
ing his famous Leviathan, in which power is made the 
ſource of right and the baſis of religion; a doctrine 
which himſelf, in direct contradiction to his former con- 
duct, had the preſumption to maintain to Ludlow: If 


2 Nero was in power, ſaid he, it would be your duty 


to ſubmit. Ludlaw's Memoirs, p. 211. 
by 
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Ann. 1658. by which he had effected his ambitious purpoſes, 


Ludlow's 
Memoirs. 


were abſolutely neceſſary to the preſervation of 
his power; but ſo far was he from preſerving, or 
even affecting, that ſimplicity of appearance par- 
ticularly uſeful in a ſupreme governor, that, when 
only in the character of general of the army of the 


. commonwealth, he lived in a kind of regal ſtate 


at Whitehall.” By his parliamentary intereſt, he 
prevented the ſale of the royal palaces, with a view 
to poſſeſs them when he had compaſſed his intend- 
ed uſurpation; and that he never appeared in 
public without an oſtentatious parade and pomp, 
and lived in high ſtate and magnificence, 1s con- 
firmed by authentic records, with the teſtimony 
of all parties. On the diſſolution of the Republi- 
can government, there were five hundred thouſand 


pounds in the public treaſury * , the value of ſeven 
hundred 


On the ſubje& of the ſum found by the uſurper in 
the public treaſury, there is a very intereſting ſtory told 
by one Violet, a gold-ſmith, ſome time impriſoned b 
the, Parliament for ſervices performed to Charles J 
Violet, who had got information of three hundred 
thouſand pounds of Dutch money on board Spaniſh vel- 
ſels in the Engliſh ports, carried the intelligence to 
Cromwell, and repreſented this fortunate incident as a 


favorable opportunity to diſſolve the Parliament and 


uſurp the government, Cromwell did not heſitate in 
following the pernicious advice. By his influence in the 
council, the ſhips were ſtayed, and the diſſolution imme- 
diately followed. This matter is repreſented by Violet 
in a petition to Charles II. and his council, as a very 
importapt ſervice performed for the royal cauſe that it 
was the poſſeſſion of this money which encouraged 
Cromwell tc that act of violence; and that the reſtora- 
tion of monarchy in the Stewart family was by Violet 
foreſeen to be the probable conſequence. “ I made 
ſeveral perſons acquainted with my deſign, ſays Violet, 
who are well known to your majeſty for their ſervice 
and fidelity; before ever I undertook it, I had their ad- 
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hundred thouſand pounds in the magazines; the Ann. 1658. 


army, was three or four months pay in advance; 
the maritime power was ſufficiently ſtrong to ena- 
ble England to give law to all nations; and the 
trade of the country in ſo flouriſhing a condition 
that nine hundred thouſand a-year had been re- 
fuſed for the cuſtoms and exciſe. On the death of 
the uſurper, notwithſtanding the money he had 


vice and approbation; and though I put on the face of 


innocency, I knew from the very firſt hour that Crom- 
well took the money into his cuſtody that he would de- 
ſtroy the Parliament, and divide and ſubdivide among 
themſelves, till all ended in confuſion. God gave me 
courage happily to go through this buſineſs, which de- 
ſtroyed thoſe two monſters, the Parliament and Crom- 
well. I did that by fraud and vain pretence, which 
forty thouſand men could not have done by force. I ſet 


on Cromwell to unlade the ſilver and diſſolve the Par- 


liament; and this Mr. Sadler, the late town-clerk of 
London, and colonel Bingham, if they pleaſe to do me 
right, can certify, that before them-I perſuaded Crom- 
well to ſeize on the ſilver, diſſolve the Parliament, and 
to land it at the Tower, or under the Banqueting-Houſe 
at Whitehall. Theſe two gentlemen brought me to 
Cromwell at the Cock-pit, and were by me when I 
gave Cromwell this advice. Cromwell ſent them both 
to me, to come and ſpeak to him about this buſineſs. 
This was the bait J laid, which made Cromwell deſtroy 
the Parliament, the twentieth of April 1653; a bleſſed 
day for our royal King and iI| his party, when the cor- 


poration of rebels, the Rump Parliament, had their fatal 


blow ; a day never to be forgotten by all true Engliſh- 
men; for in that day Cromwell deſtroyed them and 
himſelf, as the ſequel did prove.” The truth of what 


Violet aſſerted in his petition is vouched by the certifi- 


cates of two creditable witneſſes, and -ſhews what an 
eaſy dupe the luſt of empire had made Cromwell to the 
deſigns of his enemies. Violet aſſerts in his narration, 
that Sir Henry Vane, ſuſpecting treachery, did not ap- 
prove of the propoſal of ſeizing the ſilver, and would 
have ſent Violet to priſon. The Petition of Thomas 
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Ann. 1658. arbitrarily levied on the people, the aid afforded 


him by a convention of his own nomination 
which he termed a Parliament, the vaſt ſums he 
had raiſed by mm pray, Ae Cavaliers, the ſums 
paid by the Dutch, the Portugueſe, and the duke 
of Tuſcany, with the treaſure he at different times 
had taken from the Spaniards, the ſtate was left 
in debt, the army in arrear, and the fleet in decay. 
To theſe national evils was added the loſs of a 


great part of the Spaniſh trade, with the fonnda- 


tion of that greatneſs in the French monarchy 
which is to this day formidable to the Liberty of 
England. 

Such were the fruits of a government carried 
on on the principles of public good, and of that 
oeconomy preſerved by the Parliament; and ſuch 
the miſchief to ſociety, when the luſts of an in- 
dividual are to be ſupplied from the public ſtock, 


and the general good of the community ſacrificed 


to particular intereſt”, The aggrandizement of 
the 


The merchants trading to Spain, in a remonſtrance 
againſt the Spaniſh war, aſſerted, That trading with 
the Spaniards redounded more to the advantage of Eng- 
land than the traffic with any other country. Thurlz”s 
State Papers, vol. IV. p. 135. 

m The Parliament, in their declaration expreſſing the 
ground of . and the fettling the go- 
vernment in the way of a free ſtate, obſerve on the 
enormous expence of the court in the ways of luxury 

and prodigality ; viz. A ſtanding U|-ordered diet for a 
number of drones and unprofitable burthens of the 
earth; by chargeable feaſts, chargeable proviſions for 
ſports and recreations; by profuſe donations of yearly 
falaries and penſions, granted to ſuch as were found or 
might be made fit inſtruments for tyranny, or elſe ſuch 
as had relation to the King in native or perſonal re- 
ſpects; that the court was the grekt nurſery of luxury 
and.intemperance, the corrupter of the manners and 
diſpoſitions of many otherwiſe-hopeful branches, ſprung 


from. 
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the French monarchy, to Which Cromwell ſo eſ- Ann. 1658. 
fentially contributed, was no leſs fatal to the in- 

tereſt of the Reformed, which he affected to pro- 

tectꝰ, than oppoſite to the welſare and ſecurity 
of England. To ſum up the villainy of his con- 

duct in a few lines He deprived his country of 

a full and equal ſyſtem of Liberty, at the very 

mſtant of fruition ; ſtopped the courſe of her 

power, in the midft of her victories; impeded 


from the nobleſt families, and the univerſal perverter 
of religion and goodneſs. ©* Now in a free ſtate, ſays 
the declaration, theſe and a multitude of the like griev- 
ances and miſchiets will be prevented. The ſituation 
and advantage of this land, both for trade abroad and 
manufactories at home, will be better underſtood when 
the dangers of projects, monopohes, and obſtructions 
thereof, are, together with the court (the fountain of 
them), removed, and a free trade, with encouragement 
of manufactories, and proviſion for the poor, be ſettled 
by the commonwealth; whereunto the ſame is moſt 


agreeable, and which the former government had never 
yet leiſure effectually to do.” Parl. Hi. vol. XIX. p. 
74. & fog. _ | 

Before Cromwell deſtroyed the balance between 
Spain and France, the French Hugonots were of conſe- 1 
quence enough to ſecure an indulgent treatment. The | 
revocation of the edict of Nantz, and the heavy perſe- [ 
cution which followed, were the conſequences of the 
uſurper's vicious politics; who, in another inſtance, is 
accuſed of betraying and ſacrificing the Proteſtant cauſe, | 
and the ſafety of its profeſſors, to his felfiſh views. The | 
Parliament, whoſe invariable conduct tended to the ex- 
tending the principles of religion, the ſuppreſſing of | nn 
Popery, and the advancement of the reformation, were 
in treaty with deputies from Bourdeaux on the ſubject | 
of aſſiſting the French Hugonots in forming themfelves | 
into an independent ſtate, on the plan of a Republic; | 
but Cromwell, on his uſurping the government, not | 
only overthrew the deſign, but is ſuppoſed to have be-, 
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trayed it to Mazarine. Bethel”s Intereſt of the Princes 
and States of Europe, 809. ed. 1681, p. 321. Guthric's 
General Hift. of England. £ | 
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the . progreſs. of: reformation,” by deſtroying her 


government and limiting che bounds. of her em- 

ire; and, by a fatal concurtenes of circum- 
Hs was enabled to obſtruct more good and 
occaſion more evil than has been the lot of any 


other individual. 8 | 
- Ir is faid that Cromwell was'exemplary in the 


relative duties of a ſon, a huſband, and a father; 
and the whole of his private conduct has been 


allowed by all parties to have been decent, though 


his mirth often degerierated intobuffoonery *?, and 
the pleaſures of his table bordered on licentiouſ- 
neſs. If, as a citizen and magiſtrate, his character 
has been attacked by a few ofthe judictous, there 
are none who doubt the almoſt ſupernatural abili- 
ties of a man, who, from a private ſtation, could 
attain to the ſummit of fplendor and power. The 
accidental occurrences of lite, fo frequently favor- 
able to fools and madmen, are never taken into 
the account of great fortane. Fairfax, though his 
underſtanding is allowed by all parties to have 


been weak, hac hie ohe a heart as cor- 


rupt as Cromwell's, might have taken the ad- 


„» Among other the buffooneties of Cromwell, it is 


related, that before the King's trial, in a meeting of the 


chiefs of the Republican party and general officers, to 


concert the model of the government they were to ſub- 


ſtitute in place of the-monarchical conftitution, in the 
midſt of their debates Cromwell flung a cuſhion at the 
head. of Ludlow; that when the high court of juſtice 
was ſigning the King's ſentence, Cromwell, before he 


ſubſcribed his name,  b:daubed with ink the face of 
Henry Martin; that he would put burning coals in 


the boots and hoſe of his attendants; and in the feaſts 


which he frequently gave te his inferior officers, on a 


ſignal given the private ſoldiers ruſhed in, and diſap- 
pointed the gueſts of their Fxpe&ed meal, by running 


away with all the diſhes. Ludlotos Memoirs. Flagel- 
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nize over a perten in their government, MN 

ignorant of theilt ze happineſs; and divided both 

in their political A religions opinions. Fairfax 

without abilities tobe of eminent ſervice to his 

country, was tog heneſt to do it a real injury. 

The ſelfiſn CromwelFler no opportunity flip to 

turn to his particular advantage the victories gain- 

ed on the ſide of Liberty, and eſtabliſh a perſonal 

intereſt on the ruins of the public cauſe. That he 

was active, eager, and acute, that he was a maſter 

in all the powers of grimace and the arts of hy po- 

criſy, is obvious in every part of his conduct“: 
33 But 


— 


y © In all my conferences with Cromwell, ſays Sir 
John Berkeley, there was no man more zealous for a 
ſpeedy blow than he. He blamed his fon Ireton for not 
perfecting the propoſals, and his not accommodating 
more to his majeſty's ſenſe. He told me when he left " 3 
the King at Cauſum, and he wept plentifully at the | 
remembrance, that he had lately ſeen the tendereſt ſight + 8 
that ever his eyes beheld, the interview between the | 1 ; 
King and his children; never any man was more abuſed % = 
than he had been in his ſiniſter opinions of the King; 
he thought him the uprighteſt man in his three king- 

doms, and concluded his diſcourſe by wiſhing that God 
would be pleaſed to look upon him according to the 
| ſincerity of his heart towards his majeſty. To his couſin 
John Cromwell, an officer in-the ſervice of the States, 
he declared he thought the King the moſt injured prince 
in the world; and that his ſword ſhould do him right; g 
and to the Parliament, when the propoſitions for trying 
| him were brought in, he aſſerted, that as he was pray- e 
ing for a bleſſing from God on his undertaking to reſtore „ 
the King to his priſtine majeſty, his tongue clove to te 
roof of his mouth, which he took to be a return of 
prayer, and that God had rejected him from bein 5 
King.” That brave aud virtudus party termed Level“ 
lers were entirely broke-and ruined by relying on the 
honor of Cromwell; who, when they were gathered  _ 
together, to the number u dwe thouſand, and headeg “ 
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Ann. 1658. But theſe qualities are no proof of extraordinary 


abilities; they are to be met with daily in com- 


mon life, and never fail of ſucceſs equal to their 


opportunities. The ſagacity and judgment of 
Cromwell, in that point where his peculiar intereſt 
was immediately concerned, will appear very defi- 
cient, if we conſider the ſacrifice he made of thoſe 


durable bleſſings which muſt have attended his 


perſon and poſterity from acting an honeſt part, 
in the eſtabliſhing the commonwealth on a juſt 
and permanent baſis, and the obvious danger of 
thoſe evils he incurred, for the temporary gratifi- 
cation of reigning a few years at the expence of 
honor, conſcience, and repoſe *. 


* 


by reſolute commanders, not caring to run the chance 


of battle on fair terms, he deluded them with a treaty, 
and then unexpectedly attacked and almoſt deſtroyed 
the whole body. He cajoled the Cavalier party with 
the forwarding the act of oblivion after the battle of 
Worceſter; the zealous reformers with his zeal for re- 
formation; the lawyers, and all the corrupt intereſt in 
the kingdom, with inſinuations that he would ſtop the 
progreſs of reformation ; the Fifth-monarchy-men he 
brought to be aſſiſtant to his corrupt deſigns, by filling 
them with the yain notion of realizing their chimera of 
the kingdom of the ſaints; and the Preſbyterians with 
the hopes that he would curb the licentiouſneſs of the 
different ſectaries. He endeavorcd to reconcile his go- 
vernment to the nobility by attempting to renew the 
old eſtabliſhments, and, almoſt to the laſt period of his 
exiſtence, flattered the ambition of the leading men of 
the army with the notion that he would nominate one 
of them for his ſucceſſor. Berkeley's Memoirs. Kim- 
ber's Life of Cromwell. 

4 £« One of the main points of controverſy betwixt 
us and our adverſaries, ſaid Whitlock, is, Whether the 


government of this nation ſhall be eſtabliſhed in monar- 
> *chy or in a free ſtate; and moſt of our friends have en- 
gaged with us on the grounds of having the govern- 
ment ſettled in a commonwealth. Now, if your excel- 
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+ - CRoMWELL, both by the male and female line Ann. 1658. 


—— 


was deſcended from families of good antiquity; 
and 


lency ſhould take upon you to be king, the tate of the 
cauſe will be changed from public to particular, and the 
queſtion no longer be whether our government ſhall be 
monarchical or republican, but whether Cromwell or 
Stewart ſhall be our monarch. In this caſe, thoſe who 
are for a commonwealth, and they are a great and con- 
ſiderable party, will deſert you; your hands will be 
weakened, your intereſt ſtreightened, and your cauſe in 
apparent danger to be ruined. I apprehend leſs eny 
and danger and pomp, but no leſs power and real oppor- 
tunitics of doing good, in your being general than would 
be if you aſſumed the title of king.” Theſe were ar- 
guments founded on principles of utility and intereſt. 
The great Milton and Harrington attempted, but in 
vain, to ſubdue in the uſurper's mind the luſt of empire 


by the paſſion of laudable ambition.“ Conſider often 


with. yourſelf (ſays Milton, in a letter addreſſed to 


Cromwell) that your country has entruſted you with 


country's hope is entirely from you; regard the counte- 


her deareſt pledge, that of her Liberty; regard the 
great expectations conceived of you; reflect that your 


nances and wounds of ſo many brave men, who, under 
your conduct, have fought tor Liberty ; regard the 
manes of thoſe who died in battle; regard what foreign 
nations may think and ſay ot us, and the great things 
they have promiſed themſelves from our noble acquiſi- 
tion of Liberty, and our new commonwealth, ſo glori- 
ouſly begun to be eſtabliſhed, which, if it prove abor- 


tive, will be great infamy to this nation; laſtly, regard 
your own character, and never ſuffer that Liberty for 


which you have paſſed through ſo many toils and dan- 


gers to be violated by yourſelf, or in any meaſure be 


leſſened by others. You cannot be free yourſelf unleſs 


we are free; for ſuch is the neceſſary conſtitution of 


things, that whoever invades the Liberty of others firſt 


of all loſes his own, and will be ſenſible of his being a 


ſlave; but he who has been the patron, and as it were 
the titular deity of Liberty, and been eſteemed a man 
of the greateſt ſanctity and probity, ſhould uſurp over 
that Liberty he has defended, it will be a pernicious 

d and 


Ann. 1658. and thou 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
h it does not appear he was a proficient 
in oy of the learned ſciences, yet his father not- 


withſtanding 


and almoſt fatal wound, not only to his reputation, but 
even to that of virtue and piety in general; honeſty and 
virtue will ſeem to be loſt, religion will have little regard 
paid to it, and reputation will ever after be of ſmall ac- 
count; than which no greater misfortune can befall 
mankind.” 

Harrington, in his Oceana, addreſſes Cromwell in the 
following ſtimulating ſtyle : “ Thrice happy is that 
people which chances to have a man able to give them 
- ſuch a government at once, as, without alteration, may 
ſecure them of their Liberties; ſeeing it is certain that 


Lacedemon, in obſerving the laws of Lycurgus, cominu- 


ed about eight hundred-years without any dangerous tu- 
mult or corruption. My lord-general, as it is ſaid of The- 
miſtocles, that he could not fleep for the glory obtained 
by Miltiades at the battle of Maratho, took ſo new and 
deep an impreſſion at theſe wqrds of the much greater 
glory of Lycurgus, that being on this ſide aſſaulted with 
the emulation of his illuſtrious object, and on the other 
with the miſery of the nation, which ſeemed as it were 
ruined by his victories to caſt itſelf at his feet, he was al- 
moſt wholly deprived of his natural reſt till the debate 
he had within himſelf, came to a firm refolution that 
the greateſt advantages of a commonwealth are, firſt, 
that the legiſlator ſhould be one man, and ſecondly, that 
the government ſhould be made all together and at 


once. For the firſt, it is certain, ſays Machiavel, that 


a commonwealth is ſeldom or never well turned or con- 
ſtituted, except it has been the work of one man; for 
which cauſe, a wile legiſlator, and one whoſe mind is 
firmly ſet, not upon private, but the public intereſt, not 
upon his poſterity but upon his country, may juſtly en- 
. deayor to get the ſovereign power into his own hands; 
nor ſhall any man who is maſter of reaſon blame ſuch 
extraordinany means as in that cauſe will be neceſſary, 
the end proving no other than the conſtitution of a well- 
ordered commonwealth.” The obſervation Cromwell 


made after the peruſal of this excellent work of Har- 


rngton was, © The gentleman had like to have trepan- 
ned me out of my power, but what I have got by the 
ſword 
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withſtanding his circumſtances were narrow *, Ann, 1658. 


was not ſparing in the article of education. An 
elevated ſenſe of religion, which took place in his 
mind after a licentious and prodigal courſe, re- 
commended him to the reformers of the age, and 
was the cauſe of his promotion to a ſeat in Parlia- 
ment; and the grimace of godlineſs, when the 
reality was extinguiſhed by the tumes of ambition, 
with his ſignal military talents, at length lifted him 
to the throne of empire. Notwithſtanding that 
perfection in the ſcience of war to which he at- 
tained, he was upwards of forty when he com- 


menced ſoldier; a circumſtance not to be ai. 29 


ten, as it is the only ſplendid part of his character, 


He uſurped the government five years *; died at 


the age of fifty-nine ; married Elizabeth, the 


daughter of Sir James Bouchier; and had iſſue 


two ſons and four daughters. His eldeſt daughter 
was firſt married to Ireton, afterwards to Fleet- 


wood ; the ſecond to John Claypols, Eſq. of Nor- 


thamptonſhire ; the third to the lord viſcount Fal- 
conbridge ; and the fourth to Henry Rich, grand- 


ſon of the earl of Warwick. 


ſword I will not quit for l little paper ſhot.” Whitlock's 


Memorials.  Toland”s Liſe of Milton. Harrington's Life, 
prefixed to bis Works, Oceana. 

The family eſtate was ſo fmall, that his mother, 
after the death of her huſband, was obliged to ſet up 
a brewery at Huntingdon, to maintain herſelf, educate 
her children, and portion her daughters. 

Cromwell during the time of his uſurpation made 
two patent peers ; viz. Colonel Charles Howard of 
Gillefland, created baron Gilleſland and viſcount Howard 
of Morpeth ; Edmund Dunch, created. baron Burnel of 
Eaſt-Wittinham in Berkſhire; eleven baronets, and 
eight-and-twenty knights. Tomlinſon, Goodwin, and 


Jones were likewiſe knighted by his fon Henry, in the 


character of lord-deputy of Ireland. 


CHAP, 
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Richard Cromwell proclaimed Protector by the coun- 
cil and army.—— Acquieſcence of the people. 
Parliament ——Tyranſattions of Parliament. 
Cabal of the military officers againſt the govern- 
ment. 

_ liament, and re-eftabliſh the Long Parliament. 


Ann. 1658. 


the reſentment of individuals, was not im- 


Richard 


Cromwell Tune council, and the chief officers of the army, 


proclaimed WE had advanced their particular intereſts under 
Protector by the partial adminiſtration of an individual, were 
the council unanimous in their reſolution to ſupport the form 
of government they had eſtabliſhed on the diſſolu- 
tion of the Parliament ; and even thoſe whom the 
ſelfiſn and arbitrary temper of the late uſurper had 
diſappointed of an equal diviſion of the promiſed 
ſpoil, expected an ample enjoyment of power 
from the mean abilities, the inexperience, and 
conſequently the more dependent fituation, of his 
- ſucceſſor. It was not till the year immediately 
preceding the uſurper's death, and after he had 
been confirmed in his Protectorate by the mock 
Parliament of 1657, that Richard Cromwell was 
brought to court. He had been confined in the 
country by his father, and excluded from public 
employ *, ' on the apprehenſion -of exciting the 


and army, 


Ludlow. 


jealouſy of thoſe whom the uſurper had worked ; 


to his purpoſes on the hopes of ſucceeding him in 
his power. Lambert had been cajoled with mere 


2 By the influence of the uſurper, he was about this 
time eleQed chancellor of Oxford, 


verbal 


They force Richard to diſſolve the Par- 


HE death of Cromwell, though it gratified | 


megiately productive of deliverance to the nation. 


N 
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verbal promiſes; but, in the favor of Fleetwood, Ann. 1658. 

Cromwell had actually ſigned an inſtrument in 

form, but afterwards, treacherouſly deſtroying it, 

nominated his fon Richard with his laſt breath ; 

and thus cloſed the ſcene of his guilty life, by an 

act of treachery and inſincerity equal to the con- 

ſtant tenor of his paſt conduct. As the govern- Acguieſ- | 

ment of Richard flattered the expectations of every cence of the 
individual who had intereſt in the civil and mili- People. 

tary departments, the dying voice of the deceaſed . 

uſurper met with a general acquieſcence. Fleet- 

wood, without heſitation, reſigned his pretenſions; | 

and Richard, in the name of the privy-council, the Parl. Hiſt. 

magiſtrates of the city of London, the officers of Thurloe. 

the army, and numbers of other principal gentle- 

men *, was, the day after the uſurper's deceaſe, 

. proclaimed the rightful Protector of the common- ö 
wealth of England, Scotland, and Ireland, and the 
dominions and territories thereof. | 

Tun death of Cromwell found the Royalifts un- 
prepared to engage in any new new enterprize in 
favor ot the Stewart cauſe, the army and marine 
implicitly followed the directions of their com- 
manders, and, in "Ay flattering terms of regard, 
gave the ſtrongeſt aſſurances to Richard of ſupporr 
and fidelity © His brother Henry undertook for 
the obedience of the Iriſh nation ; general Monk 
for the Scots; Lockart for the forces employed | 
in the French ſervice, and adulatory addrefles 
were procured from the generality of the counties 

and boroughs of England; wherein, after much 
fulſome panegyric on the Protector's wiſdom, no- 1 
bleneſs of mind, and lovely compoſition of body, i 
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b Theſe are the words of the proclamation. | 
The addreſſes ſent by the army were drawn up at | | 
Whitehall, and copies ſent to the regiments in the three | 
nations, to be {ubſcribed. They were preſented by | 
lientenant-general Fleetwood. Farl. Hill. vol. XXI. 
p. 236. . 
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his father Oliver was compared to Moſes, Zerubba- 


bel, Joſhua, Gideon, Elijah, David, Solomon, and 


Hezekiah, to Conſtantine the Great, and to every 


character which, either on true or falſe principles, 
has been celebrated in ſacred and. prophane hiſ- 
-tory for piety, goodneſs, wiſdom, and valor. - An 


acquieſcence to Richard's government thus gene- 


ral, was conſequently” followed by the compli- 
ments and proteſtations of friendſhip in foreign 


ſtates; and the new Protector, deſtitute of merit, 
experience, or the title of hereditary deſcent, found 
himſelf accidentally, and without interruption, 
lifted up to the ſeat of empire. After the continu. 
ing by proclamation all civil and military officers in 
their reſpective employments, and the burying the 
late uſurper, as the founder of the princely ſtate 
of the Cromwell family, in a manner moſt ridicu- 
louſly vain and pee ; it was found neceſſary 

| to 


Ludlow gives the following humorous account of 


the ceremony: One of the firſt acts of the new govern- 


ment was to order the funeral of the late uſurper; and 
the council having reſolved that it ſhould be very mag- 
nificent, the care of it was referred to a committee, who 
ſending for Mr. Kinnerſly, maſter of the wardrobe, de- 
ſired him to find out ſome precedent by which they 
might govern themſelves in this important affair. After 
examination of his books and papers, Mr. Kinnerſly, 
who was ſuſpected to be inclined to Popery, recom- 
mended to them the ſolemnities uſed upon the like oc- 
caſion for Philip the Second, king of Spain, who had 


been repreſented to be in Purgatory for about two 


months, In the like manner was the body of this great 
reformer laid in Somerſet-Houſe; the apartments were 


hung with black, the day-light excluded, and no other 
but that of wax-tapers to be ſeen. 


This ſcene of Pur- 
gatory continued till the firſt of November, which being 
the 755 preceding that commonly called All Souls, he 
was moved into the great hall of the ſaid houſe, and re- 


preſented in effigy, ſtanding on a bed of crimſon velvet, 


a ſceptre in his hand, and a crown on his head. That 
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to call a Parliament; to pay that enormous public Ann. 1658. 


debt which Oliver had contracted, to defray the 
necellary expences of the ſtate, and to fit out a 


part of the hall wherein the bed ſtood was railed in, and 


the rails and ground within them covered with crimſon 
velvet; four or five hundred candles, ſet in flat ſhinin 
candleſticks, were ſo placed near the roof of the hall 
that the light they gave ſeemed like the rays of the ſun; 
by all which he was repreſented to be now in a ſtate of 
glory. This folly and profuſion ſo far provoked the 
people, that they threw dirt in the night on his eſcut- 
cheon, which was placed on the great gate of Somerſet- 
Houſe.” | 
A detail of the whole of this ceremony, with the pa- 
geantry of the proceſſion which attended his body to 
Weſtminſter-Abbey, where it was buried in the chapel 
of Henry the Seventh, in a ſuperb ſtrufture raiſed on 
purpoſe to receive it, is to be met with in the twenty- 
firſt volume of the Parliamentary Hiſtory, and in ſeveral 
works of the Memorialiſts of theſe times. Here it is 
ſufficient to obſerve, that it was of a piece with the con- 
duct of the living man, after wealth and power had in- 
toxicated his imagination, and perverted his manners 
from the ſimplicity, moderation, and purity of thoſe 
principles on which he began his courſe. Ludlow in- 
forms us, that, among other needleſs ceremonies uſed 
by Cromwell in the burial of his mother, who was alſo 
interred in Henry the Seventh's chapel, there were many 


hundred torches carried with-the hearſe, though the bu- 


ſineſs was performed by day-light. The expence of the 
uſurper's funeral is ſaid to have been ſixty thouſand 
pounds, which exceeded by half what on the ſame occa- 
ſion was laid out on James I. and, to complete the com- 
pliment paid to his memory, a day of faſting and humi- 
liation, in a ſenſe of the hand of God for taking away 
his life, and to ſeek for a bleſſing on the new- govern- 
ment, was obſerved by his ſucceſſor and council, and 
the ſame was afterwards ſolemnized throughout the 
three nations. Lunlow, p. 186, 234. Parl. Hiſt. vol. 
XXI. p. 238, & ſeg. s 
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Ann. 2658. ſtrong fleet to fend to the aſſiſtance of the king of 
Sweden, according to the articles of the miſchiev- 
ous treaty which the deceaſed ufurper had made 
| with that potentate. ; bj” 
Arliament. As the deceaſed uſurper had found it impoſſible 


their privileges. On a ſimilar 


to manage the independent members whom the 
new way of electing by the counties, cities, and 
conſiderable towns had introduced into the houſe, 
the mean and decayed boronghs, becaufe open to 
corruption, were on this occaſion reinſtated in 
rinciple, thirty 
members were called to ſerve for Ireland, and 
thirty for Scotland, and the writs of ſum- 
mons to the members of the other houſe were 
iſſued in the fame form as thoſe which in 


times of monarchy had been ſent to the peers". 


Threats and promiſes, frowns and careſſes, the in- 
famous power of preſſing thoſe in the cinque-ports 


who would not give their votes as directed, the in- 


fluence and the knavery of ſheriffs, were on this 
as on other occaſions ſucceſsfully exerted to gain a 
majority on the fide of government; but neither 
the operations of art or power had been able to 
prevent the election of the leaders of the Republi- 
can intereſt, who, though ſmall in number, were, 
by their experience, abilities, zeal, ſincerity, and 
rectitude of principle, a formidable party. 


The ſame perſons who had been called by Oliver 
to fill his other houſe were ſummoned by his ſon ; but 
the old peers paid as little regard to the ſummons of the 
ſon as they had paid to that of the father. The lord- 
chief-juſtice St. John, Sir Gilbert Gerrard, Crew, Po- 
pham, Pierrepoint, with Sir Arthur Haſlerig (who, be- 
ing elected for the town of Leiceſter, took his feat in 


nouſe of Commons, as he had done the laſt Parliament), 


refuſed to attend ; and theſe defaulters, with the ab- 
ſence of others employed in the ſervice of the ſtate, re- 


duced the number of attending peers to forty- four. Parl. 


Hiſt. vol. XXI. p. 263. 
| Tur 
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Tus twenty-ſeventh of January was the day on Ann. 1658. 
which the Parliament met *. Richard acquitted TranſaQti- 
himfelf better than was expected in his ſpeech to ons of Par- 
the members of both houtes, and was ſeconded, er e 
in his ufual way of cant and flattery, by Natha- . 
niel Fiennes. The Commons choſe Chaloner mons 
Chute, Eſq, a gentleman of an unexceptionable Thurloe. 
character, for their ſpeaker ; and, on the firſt of Parl. Hiſt. 
February, a bill was brought in by Thurloe, a Ludlow's 
hackneyed drudge of power, one of the council, Memoirs. 
and fecretary of ſtate, for the recognition of Bethel. 
Richard's title to be Protector and chief magiſtrate, 

of the commonwealth of England, &c. "The mat- 

ter of this bill was of too great importance not to 

call forth the utmoſt exertion of party. The de- 

pendants of the court, and in particular the 

lawyers, whoſe craft had been endangered by the 

patriotic zeal of the Republicans, would have hur- 

ried the bill through the houſe, and preſſed for the 

reading it twice in one day; but were oppoſed 

with ſucceſs by the oppoſite party. On the feventh 


f Before the meeting of Parliament, a day of folemn ? 
faſting and humiliation was appointed by the Protector 
to be obſerved throughout the three nations, to ſeek the 
Lord for his bleſſing upon the proceedings of both 
houſes, and the other affairs of ſtate. Parl. Hi/t. vol. 
XXI. p. 262. | 

The party in oppoſition complained that the afſizes 
were put off, to the common. wrong of the whole na- 
tion, and moved that the Protector might be deſired to 
command their carrying on. The courtiers had too 
great a dependance on the lawyers to part with them, 
and quaſhed the motion of their antagoniſts, who taxed 
the court with keeping ſeveral tables open at Whitehall, 
at the vaſt charge of the public, on purpoſe to corrupt 
members by great entertainments. On this occaſion, it 
was acknowledged to be againſt the orders of the houſe 
for any members, not menial ſervants, to go to White- 


hall during the fitting of the Parliament. Parl. Hiſt. 
vol. XXI. p. 289. 


of 


2 
Ann. 1658. 
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of February, the day appointed for the ſecond 
reading, a long debate enſued. The court-party 


pleaded the injunctions of the inſtrument called 


the Petition and Advice, as a ſolid foundation for 


Richard's title; but the Republicans denied the 


authority of that inſtrument, not only on the 


unds of its inconfiſtency, lameneſs, and inſuf- 
9 but on the corrupt manner of its being 
procured in a convention of Cromwell's depen- 


dents. If Alexander the Sixth, Cæſar Borgia, 
and their cabal, it was ſaid, had all lain their heads 


together̃, they could not have framed a ſyſtem of 
government more dangerous and deſtructive to the 
Liberty of the people, than was, in ſeveral parti- 


culars, the Petition and Advice, by which perni- 


cious inſtrument ſo great a revenue was ſettled on 
the governor, that a frugal perſon might in a few 
years heap up all the treaſure of the nation in his 
own coffers ; and that giving the purſe of the peo- 
ple to the chiet . was giving all the ſecu- 
rity they can have for their rights and liberties. 
Tur Republicans, when they had in vain urged 


the irregular and illegal manner in which the 


Humble Petition and Advice had been procured, 
with the exceptionableneſs of its contents, changed 
their ground, and challenged the court-party to 
ſhew that Richard's deſignation to government 
had been made according to the directions of that 


act; and when, by the ſilence of the adverſary, 


the point of regularity was totally given up, they 
argued, that as Providence had diſappointed the 
deceaſed uſufper of appointing his ſucceſſor accord- 
ing to the rules laid down in the Petition gnd Ad- 


hk At the creation of that monſter, the Petition and 
Advice, it was aſſerted there were, of four hundred and 
ſixty members choſen, but one hundred and four in the 
houſe; that of theſe, fifty-ong were againſt it, and it 
was carried merely by the ſtrength of- the Scots and 


Triſh. Parl. Hiſt. vol. XXI. p. 287. 
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and whoſe daughter the duke of Buckingham had mar- 
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vice, that (even on their own poſitions) as no one Ann. 1658. 


by that law.could claim a right to government, it 
was reverted to its original the people, who ought, 


by their repreſentatives, to beſtow it on whom 


and in what manner they ſhould think fit. The 
arguments urged by the Republicans were ſo ſtrong 
and unanſwerable, that, notwithſtanding there was 
a great majority in the houſe for the government 
of a ſingle perſon, and for veſting that high truſt 


in the family of the Cromwells, it was reſolved, 


after a debate which laſted eight days ſucceſſively, 
no man ſpeaking twice to the matter, firſt, That 
it be part of this bill to recognize and declare his 
highne!s Richard Lord-Protettor to be Lord-Pro- 
tector and chief magiſtrate of the commonwealth 
of England, Scotland, and Ireland, and the dd- 
minions and territories thereunto belonging. Se- 
condly, That, before this bill be committed, this 
houſe: do declare ſuch additional clauſes to be part 
of this bill as may bound the power of the chief 
magiſtrate, and fully ſecure the rights and privi- 
leges of the Parliament, with the rights and privi- 


leges of the people; and that this, nor any other 


previous vote that is or ſhal] be paſſed in order to 
this bill, is or ſhall be of force, or binding unto 
the people, until the whole bill be paſſed. The 
laſt reſolution paſſed the houſe without other nega- 
tive than that of Thurloe, the ſecretary of ſtate ; * 
and to this mortification ſuſtained by the court, 
was added the freeing of Geoige duke of Bucking- 
ham ' from an illegal confinement inflicted on him 


by 
1 The lord Fairfax, who ſerved in this Parliament, 


ried, delivered a petition to the Commons in favor of 
his ſon-in-law. On the occaſion of his enlargement, the 
ſpeaker acquainted the duke, thaCthe houſe had taken 
into conſideration his demerits, which had been very 
great to the commonwealth ; but they were overba- 
ot. . P lanced 
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Ann. 1658. by the late uſurper *, with the releaſement of co- 


lonel Overton and Mr. John Portman; the one 


lanced with the high merit of his relations, and on ſuch 
reaſon the houſe had ordered, that, upon the duke's 
engagement upon his honor he would not abet any of 
the enemies of his country either at home or abroad, and 
of the lord Fairfax's bond in twenty thouſand pounds, he 
ſhould be releaſed. Parl. Hiſt. vol. XXI. p. 291. 

k On the importunities of Fairfax, Cromwell had 
given leave for the return of the duke of Buckingham 
into England; but on the marriage taking place between 
Buckingham and Fairfax's daughter he was put 
into priſon, on the pretence that the ſovereigns of Eng- 
land had a right to proceed by imprifonment againft 

ers and great men who married without their conſent, 
Guthrie, the hiſtorian, thinks that the uſurper had de- 
ſigned the duke of Buckingham as a huſband for one of 
his daughters. Guthrie's General Hiſtory of England, 


vol. III. p. 1329. 


The authority which the lieutenant of the Tower 
produced for the impriſonment of Mr. Portman was a 
command from the late uſurper in the following words : 
« Sir, I defire you to ſeize major-general Harriſon, Mr. 
Carew, Mr. Portman, &c. Do it ſpeedily, and you 
ſhall have a warrant when you have done.“ The Com- 
mons voted the impriſonment of Mr. Portman illegal, 


unjuſt, and tyrannical, and freed him out of priſon with- 


out paying fees or charges. This vote (ſays Bethel, 
the author of the Narrative of the Parliament called by 
Richard Cromwell) troubled the courtiers very much ; 
ſome of them, out of zeal for the reputation of their 
idol the deceaſed uſurper, oppoſing it with tears; but 
ſeveral other complaints of a higher nature, as for baniſh- 
ments, and ſelling of gentlemen to the Barbadoes, came 
before the houſe, and wherein they were hindered the 
doing of any thing for prevention of the like in future 
by their ſudden diſſolution, though an eminent ſerjeant 
at law was ordered to bring in a bill for that purpoſe.” 
A Brief Narrative of the Parliament called by Richard 


Cromwell, by . Sling ſby Bethel, E/q; ed. 1681. p. 342, 
& ſeg. 
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in the iſland of Jerſey ”. 

In the recognition-bill, the courtiers had couch- 
ed the acknowledgment of Richard to be Pro- 
tector in words which not only admitted their pa- 
tron into the full poſſeſſion of the regal privileges 
and prerogatives enjoyed by the antient kings, but 
alſo the admiſhon of their other houſe into the full 


privileges and rights of the antient peerage. De- 


teated in theſe miſchievous intents by the laſt re- 
ſolution of the Commons on the ſubject of that 
bill, they were now reduced to the difficult taſk 
of defending their iniquitous pretenſions againſt 


men in whom, to a ſuperiority of abilities, were 


united the higher advantages of reaſon, virtue, and 


truth". The Republicans, taking up their argu- 


ments 


m On the petition of general Overton's ſiſter, that 
the Parliament would take the caſe of her brother into 
conſideration, the Commons voted, that his keeper ſhould 
with all ſpeed bring him, with the cauſe of his impri- 
ſonment, before their houſe, and that a frigate ſhould 


forthwith be ſent to fetch him from the ifland of Jerſey, 


where he was confined. On his appearance at the bar, 
his keeper, not being able to produce any authority for 
his detainment but a bare command from the late uſur- 

r, without any cauſe ſhewn, the Commons voted his 
impriſonment illegal and unjuſt, and that he ſhould be 
releaſed without paying any fees or charges, on the rea- 
ſons that no chief magiſtrate had ever power to commit 
any perſon by his own warrant, or the ſubjects would be 
without remedy in caſe of. wrong done them ; that there 
was no cauſe for Overton's impriſonment expreſſed in 
the warrant ; and that, according to law, no freeman 


can be baniſhed but by act of Parliament; whereas ſend- _ 


ing priſoners to Jerſey, being out of the reach of Ha- 

beas Corpus, is baniſhment according to law. Bethel”s 
Brief Narrative. 25 

" 6 True eloquence, ſays the incomparable Milton, 

I find to be none but the ſerious and hearty love of truth, 
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Ann. 1658. ments as high as the conſtitution of the govern- 
ment on the execution of the King, aſſerted, That, 
if that government was not legal, the whole party 
were guilty of the King's death ; that even ſup- 
poſing the Humble Petition and Advice, the pro- 
duction of a packed Parliament, could be allowed 
a legal authority; that even ſuppoſing that Crom- 
well's nomination of Richard to the government 
had been ſpecified in proper form, and made 
when the deceaſed was in a ſtate of underſtanding 
adequate to the tranſacting ſo important a buſi- 
neſs; it did not appear by the contents of that 
Humble Petition, &c. that a free Parliament was 
reſtricted from bounding and adjuſting the powers 
and privileges of the ſucceſſor, according to their 
notions of ſafety, utility, and convenience. They 
exhorted the houſe to make good their vote for 
bounding the power of the chief magiſtrate, ſe- 
curing the rights, liberties, and privileges of the 
Parliament and people; and, as they had filled 
the hearts of all men with joy in the hopes of hav- 
ing their rights aſcertained, ſo they entreated them 
not to diſappoint thoſe juſt expectations by render- 
ing themſelves jugglers, and promiſing what they 
never intended to perform. 
 UnansSWERABLE as were the arguments urged 
by the Republicans againſt re- ſubjecting the coun- 
try to the galling yoke of former tyrannies, on 
the queſtion whether the Parliament ſhould con ſiſt 
of two houſes, it was carried againſt the ſenſe of 
the party ; but in the debate on the enſuing quel- 
tion, concerning privileges which were to be al- 


and that whoſe mind ſoever is poſſeſſed with a fer— 
vent deſire to know good things, and with the deareſt 
charity to infuſe the knowledge of them into others, 
when ſuch a man would ſpeak, his words, hike fo many 
— nimble and airy ſervitors, trip about him at command, 
and in well-ordered files, as he would with, fall aptly 
in their own places.”? 
lowed 
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ſhewing that a great part of the power exerciſed 
by the peerage had been uſurpations on the peo- 
ple, and that the power of creating peers without 


the aſſent of the Commons was contrary to the an- 


tient conſtitution of the government, and uſurped 
by Henry III. fo gravelled the court-party, that, 
waving the matter of power and privilege, the 
bare queſtion was put, Whether the members ſit- 
ting in the other houſe ſhould be tranſacted with 
or not. 


Ox the putting a queſtion which it M appa- 


rent would be carried againſt them, the Repub- 
licans excepted againſt the conſtitution of the 
houſe, as it was partly compoſed of Scotch and 
Iriſh members, who had no color of right to their 
ſeats, either by the antient law of the land, or by 
the Authority of the Humble Petition and Advice, 


there having been made no diſtribution of powers 
to elect, as required by that at. As it was im- 


poſſible for the courtiers to found their pretenſions 
on the bottom of any law, they gave up that point 
to their antagoniſts, and argued, That, on the 
principles of prudence and good policy, 1t was ne- 
cellary to indulge the Scotch and Iriſh nations in 
the privilege of ſending members to the Britiſh 
Parliament. To this bare-faced fallacy the Re- 


publicans returned, That nothing could be more 


provoking to the nations in queſtion, than frau- 
dulently to give them the name of having mem- 
bers in Parliament when in reality they had none, 
moſt of theſe elections having been made at 
Whitehall, and ſeveral of the members who repre- 
ſented Scotland had never been nearer the country 
than Gray's-Ian; that to their plea of prudence 


without right, if legal rules were not obſerved, 
foundations could not be maintained; and that, 


on the ſame principle on which ſixty were now 
3 ſent, 


lowed the other aſſembly, the Republicans, in Ann. 1658. 
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ght be ſent on another oc- 
caſion, and thus Parliaments moulded to what 
temper, and compoſed of what numbers ſuited beſt 
the deſigns of the party in power. 

Tur dependence of the courtiers, as uſual, was 


on the ſtrength of their numbers, not on the force 


of their reaſoning. The words “ legal right” 
were, by a previous vote,, thrown out ; and the 
Republicans, to avoid the putting the main queſ- 
tion, again excepted againſt the authority of the 
Parliament, as being in its whole conſtitution ille- 

al, even according to the courtiers own law ; 
. in calling it they had not adhered to the di- 
rections of the Petition and Advice, which, though 
their pretended authority in the election of Richard, 
was an authority they durſt not abide by in the 
calling a Parliament; ſo that, in effect, the re- 
preſentative aſſembly had the old law for their 
foundation; the pretender for his title had a lau- 
of his own ; and for the admittance of Scotch and 
Iriſh members, the new law, viz the Petition and 
Advice; that Richard, who pretended to claim 
the title of Protector by a new law, had no power 
to call a Parliament otherwiſe than according to 


. that law by which he pretended to be Protector, 


for the title of Protector and the conſtitution of 


Parliaments were by the Petition and Advice made 


relative; ſo that, conſequently, the repreſentative 


aſſembly not being called by that law by which 


the ſovereign derived his power who called them, 


they could not be, according to that law, a legal 


Parliament. The only advantage the Republicans 
gained by this conteſt was protraction. After a 


long debate, the queſtion was brought on, Whe- 


ther the Scotch and Iriſh members ſhould ſit, and, 


by the aſſiſtance of their own votes, carried in the 


affirmative. This ſucceſs of the courtiers was fol- 
lowed with the reſolution for tranſacting with the 


other 
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other houſe * ; but with the mortifying proviſo, Ann. 1689. 


that it ſhould be confined to the ſitting of the pre- 
ſent Parliament ; and after debating in what form 
and manner the intercourſe between the two houſes 
ſhould be carried on, it was voted, That the Com- 
nions would not ſhew the other houſegreater reſpect 
than the other houſe ſhould ſhew to them; that 
they would ſend members of their own to the 
other houſe, and would receive no meſſage from 
that houſe but what ſhould be brought to them by 
ſome of its own body. _ 

Tus far did the ſpirit of the Republicans pre- 
vail over a corrupt and dependent majority ; and 
when, on the report of the committee of exami- 
nation of the accounts of the commonwealth, it 
appeared that the expenſive adminiſtration of the 
deceaſed uſurper, though he had found the ſtate 
worth ſeven hundred thouſand pounds, had run 
the nation two millions in debt ; that the marine 
was 1n ſuch bad order, that one million was want- 
ed for defraying the naval expences for the en- 
ſuing ſummer ; and that the annual diſburſements 
of the government, as it now ſtood, exceeded the 
national income above three hundred and thirty- 
two thouſand pounds; theſe arguments had great 
weight on the opinions of the aſſembly. 

Bor whilſt the Parliament was debating the 
following important points, viz. The term for 
granting the duration of the cuſtoms and excile ; 
whether the power over the militia ſhould reſide 
in the Protector; and which part of the legiſlature 


o The Cromwelliſts, who op all occaſions were fond 


of courting the old nobility, carried a further queſtion, 


by way of addition to the vote for tranſacting with the 
other houſe ; viz. That it was not intended to exclude 
ſuch peers as had been faithful to the Parliament from 
their privilege: of being duly ſummoned to be members 


of that houſe. Parl. Hi/t. vol. XXI. p. 297. 
P 4 | ſhould 
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whilſt they were conſidering how to retrench the 
charges of the government, and to bring the an- 
nual diſburſements within the annual income ; 
they met with an unexpected interruption, in a 
petition addreſſed to the Protector from the gene- 
ral council of officers in England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, and communicated by Richard 1n a letter 
to the ſpeaker. 

As the death of Cromwell had found no party 
prepared to take any ſudden meaſures for the eſta- 


bliſhment of their principles, the acceſſion of his 


ſon, a man in whoſe abilities the different factions 
had nothing to fear, was acquieſced in by all. The 
Royaliſts, the Republicans, the Fifth-monarchy- 
men, waited in ee, a favorable opportunity 
to advance the intereſts of their ſeveral cauſes, 
whilſt the ſuperior officers of the army flattered 
themſelves with the expectation of enjoying the 
reality of power under the nominal authority of 


Richard. The notion that weak men are eaſily 


directed is erroneous and abſurd. Opinion, will, 
and the love of rule, are to be found in all charac- 


ters. No ſooner did Richard Cromwell find him- 


ſelf advanced to the high ſtation of ſupreme gover- 
nor, than, rejecting the countel of thoſe whole ad- 
vice carried the appearance of command, he choſe 
a junto of dependent cabinet-counſellors “; and, 

diſcarding 


After the reſolution, that a very conſiderable navy 
ſhould be forthwith provided and put to ſea, for the 
ſafety of the commonwealth, and the preſervation of its 
trade and commerce, the . houſe voted, 'That it ſhould 
be referred to the Lord-ProteQor to put the reſolution 
in execution; ſaving the intereſt of the houſe in the mi- 


litia, and the making peace and war. Parl. Hiſt. vol.” 
XXI. p. 292, & /eg. 


4 Theſe were the lord Broghill, doctor Wilkins, co- 
lonel Philip Jones, Thurloe, ſecretary of ſtate; and 
Whitlock, who had truckled to every government; had 

accepted 
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diſcarding that appearance of devotion which had Ann. 1659. 
gained and preſerved to his father the ſeat of power, 

5 fis favorite friends and companions were men of 

looſe morals, whoſe manners were ſervile, and 

who were void of other principle than that of gain : 

« Would you have me (ſays he publicly to an of- 

ficer who had murmured againſt the advancement 

of ſome Cavaliers to commands in the army) pre- in 
fer none but thoſe who are godly ? Here 1s Dick + 
Ingoldſby, who can neither pray nor preach, and 
yet I will truſt him before you all.” Royaliſt 


principles muſt be agreeable to all governors. The ix 
deceaſed uſurper, on ſeveral occaſions, had court- 1 
* ed the nobility of this party; and, but for their 3 
2 continual exertions to reſtore his rival Charles Ste- 7 
Wart, he would have been inclined to have favored : i, 
the whole body of Cavaliers. Henry Cromwell, 48 
= for his contempt of the godly, and the favor ſhewn by 
1 the common enemy, had highly offended the Re- bt 
formiſts in Ireland ; and, under the government E 
> of Richard, both Papiſts and Cavaliers were coun- 9 
tenanced and careſſed; a great number of his ad I 


"+ 
46:4 


accepted employment from the Long Parliament and 
the late uſurper ; had taken his ſeat among the Crom- 
wellian peers; and had been reinſtated by Richard in 
* his office of commiſſioner of the great ſeal. Ludlow, 
4 The favorite companions, and the zealous partizans 
of Richard, were colonels Ingoldſby, Gough, W halley, 
Howard, Goodrick, lieutenant-colonel Keins, and ſe— 
veral others; but his party was ftrongeſt among the of- 
. [| ficers in the Scotch and Iriſh forces. Parl. Hiſt. vol. 
XXI. p. 340. 
* The lord Broghill and general Monk, who in the 
beginning of the Civil Wars had zealouſly engaged in 
the King's quarrel, Cromwell was particularly fond of. 
He complimented and cajoled that old Cavalier the mar- 
quis of Hertford, and made addreſſes, and uſed ſeveral 
expoſtulations to the principal men of that party, why 8 
they reſerved themſelves, and would have no commu- 1 
nication or acquaintance with him. Harris's Life ef + 


g | 4 Cromwell, p. 432, & /eg. 
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Ann. 1659. herents in the lower houſe had been of the King's 


Cabal of the 
military offi- 
cers againſt 
the govern- 


ment. 


Parl. Hiſt. 
vol. XXI. 


p. 289. 


Ludlow. 


party ©; and Mr. Howard, a Papiſt, had the folly 


to boaſt publicly, that, at the inſtance of Richard 
and his iecretary, he had ſent twenty-four mem- 
bers to Parliament. 1 5 | 

On theſe provocations, with the intelligence of 
certain advice which had been given by general 
Monk, tending to the reſtricting religious Liberty, 
and, with the aſſiſtance of the Preſbyterians, and 
thoſe Royaliſts who were not particularly devoted 
to the family of the Stewarts, to the rendering 
Richard an independent ſovereign ", a formidable 
party in the army, of which Fleetwood and Deſ- 
borough were at the head, was ſuddenly formed 
to obſtruct the deſigns of the court. 

T you Ga it had been the invariable policy of 
the late uſurper, and that which had alone pre- 
vented his overthrow, to keep the army in de- 
tached bodies, his ſon Richard was weak enough, 
under the pretence of offering ſomething to the 


t Many of theſe, in the beginning of the Parliament, 
had been expelled on the being impeached by the Re- 
publican party; but there ſtill remained a conſiderable 
party of Royaliſts in the houſe, and theſe generally joined 
with the Protectoriſts, through the averſion they had 
to the reſtoring the commonwealth. Guthrie's Hiſt. vol, 
III. p. 1348. 

Part of the advice given by Monk to Richard was, 
to make a large reform in the troops, by putting two 
regiments into one, that on ſuch pretence he might 
have an opportunity of caſhiering all diſaffeQed (i. e. 
Republican) officers, and putting the army into the 
hands of men he could truſt, Ci. e. his own creatures.) 
This is the plan it is ſuppoſed Cromwell would have 
executed had he lived. His ſon Richard, in communi— 
cating this intention, and that of bringing in new mem- 
bers, who ſhould inſure him a majority in the council, 
was betrayed to thoſe whoſe intereſt was concerned in 


_ defeating his purpoſe. TBurloe's State Papers, vol. VII, 


p. 387. Rapin, vol. XIII. p. 163, & ſeg. | 
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Parliament for the regulation and maintenance of Ann. 1659. 
the foldiery, and on the inſinuation that the Par- 


liament might prove dangerous to his authority, 
and that the aſſembling together of the milita 
would keep them in awe, to give way to the call- 
ing a general council of officers. The firſt meet- 
ing of this aflembly carried ſo unpromiſing an aſ- 
to the court, that a motion that the Protector 
ſhould be declared general of the army found little 
approbation ; whilſt a ſucceeding propoſition, that 
it would be more advantageous to the army, and 
more conducing to the good of the nation, were 
the military and civil power to be placed in diffe- 
rent hands, that the one might ſerve as a balance 
to the other, was received with an almoſt univerſal 
applauſe “. A petition, inſiſting that a commander 
in chief ſhould be appointed; that he ſhould have 
power to give commiſſions to all inferior officers ; 
and that no officer ſhould be broke without trial 
by a court- martial; was preſented to Richard from 
the inferior officers; and, on Richard's refuſal to 
comply with the requeſt, was followed by another 
from the general council of the officers of the ar- 


mies of England, Scotland, and Ireland, in which Parl, Hiſt. 


the petitioners complained, That the good old 


cauſe againſt tyranny and intolerable oppreſſion, 


in matters civil and religious, was publicly derided 
and reproached ; that its implacable adverſaries be- 
gan to appear every where, and to obtrude them- 
ſelves in thoſe places where that cauſe was wont to 


receive its chiefeſt countenance and ſhelter ; that 


» 'Thurloe (in a letter to Henry Cromwell) hints, that, 
from the firſt of Richard's acceſſion to the government, 
there were ſecret murmurings among the military, that 
the conduct of the army ſhould. be in other hands. 
Thurloe”s State Papers. ; 
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Ano. 1659. ſeveral of the old Cavaliers, and officers who had 
ſerved under the late king and his fon Charles Ste- 


wart, had tranſported themſelves out of Flanders 
into England, and, with others who had always 
ſhewn themſelves diſaffected to the famous Long 
Parliament, and ever ſince to the cauſe and inte- 
reſt of their country, had their frequent meetings, 
grew very ittſolent, and offered many affronts and 
aſſaults to the faithful ſervants of the common- 
wealth; that liſts of the names of thoſe who had 
been the eminent aſſertors of the Liberty of the 


nation, and the actual triers of the late king, were 


ſcattered up and down, as if they were marked 
out for deſtruction; that encouragement was given 
for the proſecution of ſeveral well - affected perſons, 
and ſuits commenced againſt them at common 
law, for matters tranſacted as ſoldiers by command 
from their ſuperiors, in order to the ſafety and ſe- 
curity of the nation. We cannot but bewail, 


ſaid the petitioners, our own great failings and 


turnings aſide ; and do therefore, for the ſtreng- 


_ thening of your highneſs and Parliament, for the 


reviving the hearts of our faithful friends, and 
the vindication of our own integrity againſt 


all cenſures and jealouſies, aſſert that we are 


now as ever equally endeared to our good old 
cauſe, and utter enemies to all tyranny, op- 
preſſion, and diſturbance of the public peace, 
under what pretence ſoever; and, through the 
Lord's aſhſtance, reſolved, whilſt our lives and 
preſent capacities are continued to us, to ſtand by 
and aſſiſt your highneſs and Parliament, in the 
plucking the wicked out of their places, whereſo- 
ever they may be diſcovered, either among our- 
ſelves or in any other places of truſt ; in the refor- 
mation of law and manners, ſo frequently declared 
for, and fo earneſtly expected by all ſober and un- 


biaſſed men; in opening the court of juſtice and 


bowels 
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bowels of mercy; and in encouraging the ways of Ann. 16 
holinets, and putting a ſtop to the inundation of 


malignancy and prophaneneſs,” The petitioners 


ended their petition with a defire, that the Pro- 


tector would take into his ſerious conſideration the 
ſad condition of the armies, and danger of the na- 
tion, both from the want of pay and activity of 
the enemy; and that his highneſs would be pleaſed 
to lay the matter of their repreſentation before the 
Parliament, with the petitioners humble defire 
and prayer, that a ſpeedy ſupply ſhould be made 
for the army, their paſt arrear ſatisfied, and care 
taken for their conſtant pay fo long as it ſhould 
be thought fit to continue them; and that there 
ſhould be ſuch a public aſſerting of the good old 
cauſe, and juſtification of all proceedings in proſe- 
cution and maintenance againſt its enemies, as 
ſhould for the future deter all perſons from ſpeak- 


ing or attempting any thing to its prejudice, or to 


the prejudice of thoſe who had acted towards its 
lupport. 

Tuxsr were the contents of that petition com- 
municated by Richard to the ſpeaker, and which 
gave the interruption to the Parliament in the 
midſt of their important debates. The Republi- 
cans would have taken into immediate conſidera- 
tion the grievances complained of by the army; 


but were out-voted by the courtiers, who carried 


the queſtion, That, during the ſitting of the Par- 


lament, there ſhould be no general council or 


meeting of the officers of -the army, without the 
direction, leave, and authority of his highneſs the 
Lord Protector and both houſes of Parliament; 
and another, which was aſſented. to without any 
diviſion, That no perſon ſhould have or continue 
any command or truſt in any of the armies or na- 
vies of England, Scotland, or Ireland, or any the 
dominions or territorics thereunto belonging, who 


ſhould 
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Ann, 1659. ſhould refuſe to ſubſcribe that they would not diſ- 


Ludlow. 


. which had paſſed in their favor. 
to meet as before, though in a more private man- 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


turb or interrupt the free meetings in Parliament 
of any of the members of either houſe, or the free- 
dom m their debates and councils. 

ArrEx paſling theſe votes, the Commons re- 


ſolyed that they would take into conſideration, the 


next morning, how the arrears of the army and 
navy might be ſpeedily ſatisfied; and ordered in 
a bill for indemnifying all ſuch as had acted under 
the Parliament and commonwealth. 

Tur military faction againſt the government 
was not to be either frightened by the angry votes 
of the Commons, or cajoled by the reſolutions 
They continued 


ner; and at length, on finding that Richard was 


determined to truſt to the majority he had ob- 


tained in the houſe of Commons * for the ſupport 
of his government, it was concluded that there 
ſhould be a rendezvous of the army at St. James's. 
A. counter-rendezvous was appointed by Richard 
at Whitehall ; but thoſe colonels who were of his 
party could not perſuade their ſoldiers to follow 
them. Even ſome of his own guard went off to 
St. James's, and thoſe who ſtaid behind him de- 
clared they would oppoſe no one who ſhould come 


to them by order from lieutenant-general Fleet- 
wood. 


*The chief commanders of the army were all mem- 
bers of the other houſe ; and had fo large a party in it, 
that, notwithſtanding its privileges were zealouſly ſtickled 
for. by the court, on the opinion that political diſtinc- 
tions are the chief ſupport of power, a declaration for 
a faſt, which contained expreſſions. reflecting on the Re- 


publicans, paſſed with difficulty, and the concurrence 


with the votes of the Commons on the ſubje& of the 
military cabal carried but by one voice. Parl. Hiſt. 
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Ix this extremity, to which Richard was brought Ann. 1659. 
by the intemperate counſel of his boſom-compa- They force 
nions, he was viſited by” his uncle Deſborough, 3 21 
who told him, that, if he would diſſolve che Par- are . 
liament, he ſhould be taken care of by the army; 3 F 4s 5 hg 
but, if he refuſed, they would do it themſelves, hl ſh the 
and leave him to ſhift as he could. Richard, with Long Parlia- 
much unwillingneſs, conſented to what was de- ment. 
manded, The Commons having an intimation 
of the deſign, took no notice of a meſlage to at- 
tend the Protector in the other houſe, and ad- 
journed till eight o'clock the next morning; but 
their meeting was interrupted, by a proclamation 
declaring them to be diſſolved, by ſetting a pad- 
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guard in the Court of Requeſts. | H 
THovucH the whole army had in a manner con- $ 

curred in depriving Richard of the power they had 

allowed him on the death of his father, yet they 

were very far from united in their F ran incli- 

nations, and views, concerning a future plan of 

policy and government. Fleetwood, Deſborough, Thurloe. 

Sydenham, Clarke, Kelſey, and other principal 

officers who had advanced Richard on the expecta- 

tion of keeping the adminiſtration of the govern- 

ment in their own hands, were {ſtill deſirous, now 

they had humbled his pretenſions, of ſupporting 

him in a more limited Protectorſnip; but the Re- 

publicans among the military, headed by colonels 

Aſhfield, Lilbourn, Fitz, Maſon, &c. with Lud- 

low, Vane, Haſlerig, Nevil, and other leaders of 

that party in the late Parliament, abſolutely re- 

fuſed to hearken to any propoſitions of accommo- 

dation with the Protector. Encouraged by the 
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Mr. John Barwick, in a letter to Sir Edward Hyde, 


writes, “ Both Deſborough and Fleetwood are now as 1 
lou | ® 
by” 
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confuſed ſtate of public affairs, the Royaliſts, in 
conjunction with the Preſbyterians, had entered 
into cabals for another inſurrection ; and France 
and Spain, who were on the point of concluding 
a peace, it was expected would unite in aſſiſting 
the common enemy in raiſing diſturbances in Eng- 


land. | 
In this extreme urgency of affairs, the ambition 


of Fleetwood, Deſborough, and of Lambert, who 
had been reſtored by the authority of the council 
of war *, gave way to the apprehenſion of danger. 
The people, it was found by experience, would 
never but with difficulty be induced to pay taxes 


low in the eſteem of the officers as before they were 
high, being looked upon as ſelf-ſeekers; in that they 
are for a ProteQor, now they have got one of wax, 
whom they can mould as they pleaſe, and lay aſide 
when they can agree upon a ſucceſſor; whereas the 
common voice of the army is for a commonwealth, and 
the Long Parliament revived.” At the ſame time that 
an aſſembly of officers attended general Fleetwood at 
Wallingford-Houſe, to conſult, on the meaſures to be 
taken after the diſſolution of the Parliament, a far grea- 
ter number met at St. James's, who declared it as their 
opinion, That nothing could be more advantageous tor 
the nation than the re-eſtabliſhment of the Long Par- 
liament. Tburlac's State Papers, vol. VII. p. 666. Ka- 


pin, vol. XIII. p. 170: 


z Lambert, in his excuſes to the Republican party for Þ + 


having a&ed againſt the Long Parliament, expoſed a 
curious piece of treachery in Cromwell, whom, he a- 


verred, privately perſuaded Sir Henry Vane and Sir A- 4 


thur Haſlerig againſt his being ſent into Irelahd in the 


character of deputy, and-that when he had underhand Mai 
croſſed him in that employment, he was the firſt who a 
exaſperated him againſt thoſe perſons, telling him that 
nothing troubled him ſo much as io ſee honeſt Jon Wb 
Lambert ſo ungratefully treated. Thur/z:"s State Paper', We: 


vol. VII. p. 660. 
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levied by arbitrary will and pleaſure. Petitions Ann. 1659. 
from all parts flowed in for the re-eſtabliſhment of Ludlow. 
the Long Parliament“; and, as the Republicans 

had never acknowledged the authority which diſ- 

ſolved them, it was unanimouſly agreed to revive 

the power of that patriot aſſembly. 

ArTER ſome preliminary aſſurances from the Parl. Hiſt; 4 
leading members, of indemnity for paſt tranſ- iN 
actions, a declaration was ſet forth by the army, 
in which they lamented the backſlidings of many, 
which had brought the ſtate into the dangerous 
way into which it then ſtood ; a danger to which 
they owned they had themſelves contributed, by 
wandering from righteous and equal patlis: That 
obſerving, they ſaid, that the ſpirit which formerly \ 
appeared among them did daily decline, fo as the 
good old cauſe itſelf became a reproach, they had 
been led to look back and examine the occaſion 
of the Lord's withdrawing his wonted preſence 
from them ; and, among other things, calling to 
mind that the Long Parliament, conſiſting of the 
members which continued fitting until the twen- 
tieth of April 1652, were eminent aſſertors of that 
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Even fo early as the commencement of the laſt Par- 
liament, when the bill for recognizing Richard to be 
Protector was in debate, a petition in favor of a Re pub- 
lic was preſented to the houſe by a formidable body of 
citizens; and, after the army had declared themſeſves, 
was ſeconded by another from the ſectaries called Qua- 4 
kers. This laſt petition was highly reſented, and the fol- 3 
lowing angry anſwer returned : - That the houſe had read 8 
the paper, and did declare their diſlike of the ſcandals be 
thereby caſt upon magiſtracy and miniſtry ; and did Rx 
therefore order that the petitioners ſhould forthwith re- ol 
ſort to their reſpective habitations, and there apply "i 
themſelves to their callings, and ſubmit to the laws of 4 
the nation and the magiſtracy. Gutbrie's General Hild. 4 
vol. III. p. 1348. Parl. Hiſt. vol. XXI. p. 347. 8 
*IFF £0 
levice Wi Vol. V. 4 2 | equitable il 
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equitable cauſe, and had a ſpecial preſence of God 
with them, they judged it their duty ta invite them 


to return to the exerciſe and diſcharge of their 


truſt, 

Wurx Lenthall, the ſpeaker, was acquainted 
with the intentions of the army, the filly vain old 
man, who had kept up a correſpondence with and 


accepted of an office under the Cromwells, and 


who was moreover diſpleaſed at loſing (with his 
ſeat in the other houſe) his ideal peerage *, refuſed 
to ſend his letters to thoſe members who were 
about the town for their immediate aſſembling. 
After urging in vain the frivolous objection, that 
he thought the Long Parliament legally diſſolved 
by the King's death, he could by no means, he 


b Ludlow gives the following account of the vanity 
of this weak old man: * Mr. William Leffthall, who had 
been ſpeaker of the Parliament, was very much dif- 
turbed that a writ was not ſent for him to enable him to 
fit in the other houſe. He complained, that he, who 
had been for ſome years the firſt man in the nation, was 
now denied lo be a member of either houſe; tor he 
was incapable of fitting in the houſe of Commons by 
his place of maſter of the Rolls, whereby he was obliged 
to fit as aſſiſtant in the other houſe. This grievous 
complaint coming to the ears of Cromwell, he ſent him 
a writ, which ſo elevated the poor man, that riding in 
his coach through the Strand, and ſeeing Mr. Lambert 
Oſbaldiſton, formerly maſter of the ſchool at Weſtmin- 
ſter, whom he knew to be a great lover of Sir Arthur 
Haſlerig, he aſked him what Sir Arthur deſigned in an- 
{wer to the writ which he had received; and Mr. Ol- 
baldiſton anſwering that he knew not what the intentions 
of Sir Arthur Haſlerig were concerning it, he replied, 
c I pray write to him, and deſire him by no means to 
omit taking his place in that houſe; and aſſure him 
from me, that all that do fo ſhall themſelves and their 
heirs be for ever peers of Englapd.” Ludlow, p. 227. 


ſaid, 


meet! 
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ſaid, comply with the requeſt, having appointed 
a buſineſs of far greater importance to himſelf, 
which he would not omit on any account, as it 
concerned the ſalvation of his foul. The officers, 
on preſſing to know what that important buſineſs 
could be, were told that he was preparing to par- 
ticipate of the Lord's Supper, which he was re- 
ſolved to take the next Sabbath-day. To this hy- 
pocritical excuſe the officers returned, that mercy 
was more acceptable to God than facrifice, and 
that he could not better prepare himſelf for the 
aforeſaid duty than by contributing to the public 
ood, But finding their remonſtrances had no ef- 
feet, they took upon themſelves to ſummon the 
members; and Lenthall finding, on the ſucceed- 


ing day, that a quorum of the houſe was likely to 


meet, he thought proper to poſtpone the care of 
his foul, and attend the buſineſs of his office. 

Tux Painted Chamber, the Court of Requeſts, 
and the lobby joining to the houſe, were lined with 
the principal officers of the army; who, as the 
members paſſed through with their ſpeaker at their 
head, teſtified their reſolution to live and die with 
the Parliament. The ſame chearful aſſurances of 
fidelity were re- echoed by the voice of the multi- 
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Ann. 1659. 
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REPUBLIC RESTORE D. 


C- AT, - VEL 


Ric hard Cromwell 
Union of the 1w9 


Tranſattimms of Parliament. 
ſubmits to the government. 
faftions of Cavaliers and Preſbyteria ns. In- 
ſurrection. Inſurrection ſuppreſſed. De/- 
perate ſtate of the royal party. Fatttous con- 
dutl of the army. Perittons. Spirited re- 
ſolutions of Parliament. Interruption of the 
Parliament. 


HE Republicans, by their wiſdom, valor, 
and inflexible reſolution, having acquired 
ſleſſion of the reins of government, though in- 
conſiderable in their numbers, would have main- 
tained their poſt againſt all domeſtic and foreign 


_ oppoſition, had not the miſchievous ambition of 


Cromwell introduced diviſion in their party, de- 
bauched the morals of their army, and interrupt- 
ed that career of glory and proſperity which at- 
tended their councils. That authority in the Par- 
liament which had ſubdued domeſtic tyranny, and 
vindicated the honor of the nation to foreign 
ſtates, the triumph of the military over the civil 
power, and the prejudices which, during the 
uſurpation of Cromwell, their enemies had infu- 
ſed into the minds of the people, had weakened 
if not deſtroyed. The two factions of Cavaliers 


and Preſbyterians, their inveterate opponents, | 
made a large majority of the nation; and that 
party, who, by principle and inclination, were We 


attached to the Liberty of their country, were 


_ diſtracted in their politics by religious whimſies, Ml 
and their minds infected with a hopeleſs languo! 
on 
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the vicious conduct of Cromwell. The uſurper 
had left the finances in diſorder, and the public in 
debt; a large ſum of money it was neceſſary to 
raiſe on the country, for the ſupport of the ſtate 
at home, and the reputation of the nation abroad; 
and the enemies to the government would not fail 
of taking the advantage this opportunity gave 
them to inflame the minds of the people. The 
only inſtrument which the Parliament could ute 
to coerce neceſſary meaſures was an army, whom 
Cromwell by his precepts had fircd with the am- 
bition of independent power, and whoſe leaders 
impatiently waited the opportunity to tread in his 
footſteps. 

GLooMy was the preſent proſpect ; but the 
courage of that illuſtrious knot of patriots who 
compoſed the Republican Parliament was not to 
be diſmayed with difficulties and dangers, They 
eagerly embraced the firſt opportunity of renew- 
ing their ſervices 'to their country, and, with a 
full determination to ſubject if poſſible the mili- 
tary to the civil power, complied without heſi- 
tation with the requeſt of the army to return to 
the duties of their ſtation. | 


Ons of the firſt tranſactions of the Parliament“ Tranſacti- 
was the ſetting forth a declaration on the grounds ons ol Par- 


of the declaration of the army, in which the 
people were aſſured, that their repreſentatives 


2 In the Journals of Parliament, an entry was made 
of the fatal tranſaction of the twentieth of April, 1653, 
in the following words: “ This day his excellency the 
lord-general diſſolved the preſent Parliament.” This 
entry the Parliament, on their returil to the exerciſe of 
their authority, declared to be a forgery; ordered it to 
be expunged ; and on Scobell, the clerk of that Par- 
lament, acknowledging it to be his hand-writing, they 
referred it to a committee whether the ac of indemnity 
extended to the pardoning that offence, 


23 1 would 
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Ann. 1659, would endeavor the ſettlement of a common- 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


wealth upon ſuch a foundation as ſhould aſſert, 
eſtabliſh, and ſecure their properties and Liberties, 
and that they would vigorouſly endeavor the car- 
rying on of reformation. An attempt to interrupt 

em in this buſineſs was undertaken by the mem- 
bers ſecluded in 1648, headed by Mr. Prynne, 
who, forcing himſelf into the | houſe, labored al- 
ter his uſual manner, by a long ſtring of tedious 
arguments, to perſuade the members that their 
right of fitting had terminated with the King's 
life. The members endeavored to get rid of (© 
troubleſome an intruder, by aſking him why he 
took his ſeat in Parliament, if his opinion was 
that the aſſembly was legally diſſolved? Sir Hen- 
ry Vane adviſed him as a friend to depart, leſt 
ſome courſe would be taken with him for his pre- 
ſumption; but neither good nor rough uſage hav- 
ing any effect on the obſtinate temper of Prynne, 
the houſe was obliged to break up abruptly, poit- 
pone their buſineſs to another day; and, on their 
re-meeting, took care to guard the leading ave- 


nues in a manner which effectually prevented the 
like intruſion. 


Tur undertaking to ſubdue the refractory ſpi- 


rit of ſervants armed with the ſword, and at the 


ſame time to contend with the ſtubborn prejudices 
of the Preſbyterians and Cavaliers, was of a piece 


with the magnanimity of the former conduct of 


Parliament. In the conſtituting the council of 
ſtate, care was taken that the leading officers of 
the army (who, by their meetings at general 
Fleetwood's at Wallingford-Houſe, were nomi- 
nated in diſtinction the Wallingford-Houſe Party) 
ſhould not be the majority. In the commitllion 
which appointed Fleetwood to be lieutenant-gene- 
ral, it was inſerted that the command ſhould only 
continue during the pleaſure of the houſe. It was 
yoted, that a committee of ſeven perſons ſhould 

nomi— 
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nominate to ſuch commands as became vacant *. Ann. 1659. 


The houſe refolved, that all commiſſions ſhould 
be received from the ſpeaker, and ſigned by him 
in the name of the Parliament; all writs were or- 
dered to run, as before, in the name of the Keep- 
ers of the Liberties of England; a commiſſion of 
the peace was iſſued, wherein the officers of juſ- 
tice were new modelled; a reſolution paſſed, that 
no member of Parliament ſhould be judge in 
any court; the cuſtody of the great- ſeal was given 
to Bradſhaw, Tyrrell, and Fountain“; and the 


committee of ſafety *. who ſerved as a temporary 


council of ſtate till the act could be paſſed for the 
conſtituting that body, were inveſted with pow- 
ers to raiſe what forces they thought proper for 
one month, to ſecure all ſuſpected perſons, hor- 
ſes, and arms, and to put arms into the hands of 
all thoſe whom they judged to be faithful to the 
commonwealth: 

Tae city of London, who had been forward in 
their compliments to every different government, 
addreſſed the Parliament on their re-eſtabliſh- 
ment. Their example was followed by the bo- 
rough of Southwark and ſeveral counties. Monk, 


b Commiſſioners for nominating commiſſion-officers : 
Fleetwood, Lambert, Deſborough, Ludlow, Sir Hen- 
ry Vane, Sir Arthur Haſlerig, colonel James Bury. 
Parl. Hift. vol. XXI. p. 399. | 

Ludlow ſays, this refolution was paſſed leſt the 
judges, by their influence in the houſe, ſhould prevent 
the intended reformation of the law. Ludlow, p. 248. 

4 'The Parliament on this occaſion reſtored the great- 
ſeal they had ordained after the king's execution. 
Committee of ſafety: Fleetwood, Haſlerig, Vane, 
Ludlow, Scot, colonels Sydenham, Jones, and major 
dalway. Lambert, Deſborough, and Bury, were af- 
terwards added, though not members of Parliament. 


Furl. Hiſt. vol. XXI. p. 380. Guthrie, vol. III. p. 1353. 
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Ann. 1659. with his army in Scotland *, 


t 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


colonel Jones, who 
was at the head of the military in Ireland, Lock- 


art, 


The following is the cordial and particular ſtyle of 
Monk and the army in Scotland: & That a nation may 
be born in a day is a truth which this day's experience 
witneſſeth unto us, againſt all the dictates of human 
reaſon; and that a glorious cauſe, whoſe intereſt was 
laid low, even in the duſt, ſhould be in one day reſto. 
red to its life and luſtre, when all the aſſertors of it 
had ſo manifeſtly declined it, by a defection of many 
years, cannot be imputed to leſs than the greateſt and 
moſt powerful manifeſtation of the arm of God that 
ever they or former generations ever heard of. In the 
ſenſe of this, the greateſt of our temporal mercies, we 
now come to addreſs your honors, as thoſe whole pre- 
ſence we have fo long wanted, that, had you ſtaid but 
a little longer, it might have been left to be enquired 
what England was; we mean, what was become of 
that people by whom God for ſo many years filled the 
world with ſo much admiration and terror, We can- 
not but acknowledge, to our exceeding great ſorrow 
and ſhame, that ourſelves, though we hope moſt of us 


through our weakneſs and frailty, not out of deſign, 


have very much contributed to thoſe provocations which 
have cauſed God to depart from our Iſrael, and we 
could heartily wiſh that among thoſe who help to make 
up your own number there had not been a helping hand 
to this fad and deplorable work. But we fee, when 
God's hour is come, and the time of his peoples deli— 


verance, even the ſet time, at hand, he cometh ſkip- 


ping over all the mountains of ſin and unworthineſs that 
we daily caſt in his way. We are not willing to detain 
your honors too long on this ſubjeQ; and therefore, 


- beſeeching the God of all mercies to heal the backſli- 


ding of his people, and not to charge unto their ac- 
counts in this the day of their deliverance their mitcar- 


riages, whilſt they were wandering | in dark and ſlippery 


places after the imaginations of their own hearts, we, 
with all humility and affection, in the firſt place, con- 
gratulate you on this your happy reſtoration to the go- 
yernment of theſe nations, which God was once pl*1- 
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the marine forces, gave the Parliament the ſtrong- 
eſt aſſurances of acquieſcence and fidelity. 

Tur joy with which theſe favorable circumſtan- 
ces filled the true friends to Liberty was ſoon 
clouded by the factious and petulant conduct of 
the army at home ; whole leaders had ſhewn ſuch 
reluctance to {acrifice their ambitious pretenſions 


ſed ſo to own in your hands as to make you both the 
praiſe and wonder of the earth, the glory and rejoicing 
of his people, and the terror of your adverſaries; and 
we acknowledge it a ſingular condeſcenfion in you, in 
this day of fo great difficulties, to take upon you ſo 
heavy a burthen,”* The army, after the petitioning 
that ſome proviſion might be made for the Cromwell 
family, that the work of reformation might be ſoon 
completed, godiineſs countenanced, and that the Par- 
liament would ſuffer no yoke to be impoſed on the con- 


ſciences of God's people, but ſuch as was agreeable to 


his word, end their addreſs with the following prayer : 
That you would fo vindicate and aſſert the native 


rights and Liberties of theſe nations in and by the go- 


vernment of a free ſtate, that there may not be the 
voice of an oppreſſed one in our land, but that all ma 

enjoy the bleſſed fruits of your righteons and peaceable 
government; and, for the prevention of all poſſibility 
tor ambitious ſpirits ever to work their ends againſt you, 
we humbly defire you to be very careful as well what 
perſons you entruſt with the management of the armies 


and navies of this commonwealth, as of the meaſure 
of that power and authority you delegate to them 
or ſubſtitute in them. Touching the qualifications of 
== the perſons, we deſire they may be truly godly and con- 
ſcientious; touching the meaſure of their authority, 


that it may be adequate to the nature and being of a 


5 commonwealth, Whilſt, continues the Addreſs, you 


are thus plesding and aſſerting the intereſt of God and 


dis people, you may reſt aſſured with gieateſt confi— 
== cence, that we ſhall appear in your defence and the vin- 
== dication of your authority, againſt the oppoſition of all 
arbitrary powers whatfoever,” Parl. Hiſt. vol. XXI. 
. 414, e. 


to 
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art, who commanded the troops at Dunkirk, and Ann. 1659. 
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Ann. 1659. 


Parl. Hiſt. 
vol. XXI. 


p. 383, 421. 


preſerved, and kept inviolable, according to law, 3 
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to the public 00d, as to ſcruple the taking an oath 
framed for the excluding the government of a 
ng perſon ; who were highly diſguſted at thoſe 
reſolutions which tended to render them ſubordi- 
nate to the civil power; who continued their 
meetings, and drew up a petition to the Parlia- 
ment, in which they ſaid, they unanimouſly ac- 
knowledged the lord Fleetwood to be the com- 
mander in chief of the forces of the common- 
wealth ; and in which they deſired, that thoſe who 
had ſerved under the late power might be indem- 
nified by an act; that the debts of the Protector 
Richard might be ſatisfied ; that he might have 
ten thouſand pounds a-year added to his revenue; 
that the government of the nation might conſiſt 
of a repreſentative of the people, and a ſelect ſe- 
nate; that care might be taken for the payment 
of the army; and that Liberty of conſcience 
might be ſecured to all ſuch as profeſſed faith in 
Jeſus Chriſt, and who were not ſcandalous in ther 
converſation. 

Tae Parliament, without making any com- 
ments on the arrogant ſtyle of the addreſs, re- 
turned anſwer to the petitioners, That they would 
take their deſires into ſpeedy conſideration, and 
give them ſatisfaction as far as ſhould be poſſible. 
On the being preſſed for a more politive anſwer, 
they came to the reſolution, That the Liberty of 
the perſons and property of the eſtates of all the 
free people of theſe nations ſhall be maintained, 


under the government of a free ſtate or common- 
wealth, without a ſingle perſon or houſe of Lords; 
that there ſhall be ſuch a juſt and due regulation 
of law and courts of juſtice and equity, as that 
they ſhall be a protection and not a vexation to the 


people. But, continuing ſtedfaſt in their purpoſe 


to maſter the headſtrong humor of the army, the) 


diſpatched bills to the purport of their former re- 
ſolutions: 
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h I folutions; in the act of indemnity® excepted thoſe Ann. 1659. 

2 perſons, who, by ſelling of places, exorbitant and 

: double ſalaries, and other ſiniſter means, had rai- 

i- ÞX fed fortunes at the expence of the public under 

ir the late uſurpation ; and, before they paſſed any 

a- reſolution in favor of Richard Cromwell, they 

C- ſent a deputation, requiring that, according to 

the direction of a previous notice, he would re- 

move from Whitehall, and give ſome teſtimony 

o of his ſubmiſſion to the preſent government. 

n- Tue Parliament's meſſengers * found Richard, Richard 

or whom the factious officers, notwithſtanding their Cromwell 

ve former treatment, had endeavored to make an in- ſubmits to 

e; ſtrument of diſcord, in a diſpoſition as peaceable the govern- 1 
iſt as could be defired He truſted, he ſaid, his car. ent. | 
ſe- riage and behavior had manifeſted his acquieſcence 9 
nt in the will and good pleaſure of God, and that A 
ce WE he loved and vil the peace of the common- 6: 
in wealth much above his private concernment that I 
Ell as to the late providence which had fallen out, Y 

however in reſpect to the particular engagement A 

m- which lay upon him he could not be active in 4 
re- making a change in the government of the nati- Y 
ud ons, yet, through the goodneſs of God, he could 4 
md freely acquieſce in it being made, and did hold ; 
ble. himſelf obliged, as with other men he might ex- x 
'er, pect protection from the preſent government, fo 1 
of do demean himſelf with all peaceableneſs under it, 1 
the i 
ed, | i 
aw, No perſon was to receive benefit by the act of in- 1 
. demnity who did not ſubſcribe the following declarati- 1 
g. I do declare, that, through the aſſiſtance of Al- 'Y 
T4 mighty God, I will be true, faithful, and conſtant to || 
ion WE this commonwealth, without a ſingle perſon, kingſhip, - 4 | 
that or houſe of peers.” Parl. Hiſt. vol. XXI. p. 433, 7 
the & 45 e 4 
poſe ' Theſe were Sir Gilbert Pickering and the lord- 
they chief-juſtice St. John. Far]. Hist. vol. XXI. p. 419. 1 
re- | and | 
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Ann. 1659. and to procure to the uttermoſt of his power that 


part what was expreſſed in t 


all in whom he had intereſt ſhould do the fame *. 
Tux Pailiament, at the ſame time that they 


ſent to Richard for ſome teſtimony of his acqui- 


eſcence, directed him to give in a ſtate of his cir- 
cumſtance; and by the ſchedule annexed to the 
paper of ſubmiſſion it appeared, that when the 
fortunes of his brother Henry, his ſiſter Frances, 
his moiher's jointure, and other annuities, were 
paid, he had only remaining thirteen hundred a- 
year, and that burthened with a debt of upwards 
of thirty thouſand pounds. On the examination 
of the ſchedule and paper of ſubmiſſion , the 
Parliament declared, that they accepted in good 

2 paper; and, in 
teſtimony of their approbation, did put in obli- 
vion all matters paſſed in reference to Richard 
Cromwell, and would take upon themſelves his 
juſt debts, not exceeding the ſums contained in 
the ſchedule. After this declaration, the Parlia- 
ment ordered, That it be referred to the commit- 
tee for the inſpection of the Treaſury to conſider 


Theſe ſentiments expreſſed by Richard are honeſt 
and pious; they would have done him honor had they 
been his own. His conduct on this occaſion is com- 
mendable ; but it is highly ſcoffed at by that orthodox 


_ Chriſtian Clarendon, who cannot help ſhewing a vene- 


ration for Oliver, on account of his proſperous villainy. 
Clar. Hiſt. vol. III p. 518, & ſeg. 

*The paper of ſubmiſſion was dictated by a commit- 

tee of Parliament appointed to take into conſideration 
the preſent condition of Richard, to inform themſelves 
what his eſtate was, what his debts, how they had been 
contracted, and how far he did acquieſce in the govern- 
ment of the commonwealth. Parl. Hiſt. vol. XXI. p. 
412, 419. 
I According to ſome writers, the Parliament rejected 
the payment of the money the uſurper's funeral had 
coſt; but I do not find that this article was in the ſche- 
dule delivered to the Parliament. 


in 
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in what manner theſe debts were to be paid, and Ann. 1659. 


reſolved that two thouſand pounds ſhould be ad- 
vanced for Richard's preſent occaſions”. 5 
TE Parliament, on their return to the exer- Lu 


dlow, 


ciſe of their authority, had reſolved that Ireland p. 253. 


ſhould from thenceforth be managed by commiſ- 
ſioners, and had ſent orders to Henry Cromwell 
to come over, and give them an account of the 
ſtate of that country. Henry at firſt heſitated 
whether he ſhould obey the command, and, by 
the advice of ſome of his ſriends of the royal 
party, had entertained the deſperate and revenge- 


ful thoughts of proclaiming in Dublin Charles Carte's Col- 
Stewart to be king; but on ſounding the inclina- lections, 
tions of the army, and finding the majority in- vol. II. p. 


clined to a ſubmiſſion to the Parliament, he qui- 24 
etly reſigned his command, came over to Eng- 
land, and by permiſſion of the government retired 
into the country. 

Tavs, to a very inconſiderable ſtation in the 
commonwealth, from the ſeat of ſupreme power, 
obtained by breach of the moſt ſerious and ſo- 
lemn obligations, and in violation of every reli- 
gious and moral rule, fell ſuddenly the family of 
the Cromwells. As the rage of ambition had ex- 
cited the father to neglect the firm eſtabliſhment 
of himſelf and family in the firſt and moſt opu- 
lent rank of citizens, in a glorious and flouriſhing 
republic, with the enjoyment of every degree of 
power and influence which 1s compatible with the 
lafety of a free ſtate, ſo the ſame ſelfiſh pertina- 
city in his children and their friends deprived them 


mn The Parliament afterwards appointed a committee 
to conſider what was fit to be done for the comfortable 
and honorable. ſubſiſtence of Richard Cromwell ; but 
as Richard was fated to pay the penalty of his father's 
tranſgreſſions, both the ſettlement of this ſubſiſtence 
and the payment of his debts were prevented by the 
confuſions which ſuddenly came on. 
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Bethel's 
Brief Narra- 


tive. 
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Ann. 1659. of a good ſhare of that high fortune his villainy 


had enabled him to leave them at his death. It is 
the opinion of a very worthy member of Richard's 
Parliament, and the ſame is confirmed by the 
teſtimony of Ludlow and other cotemporary wri- 
ters, that the downfall of the Protector, though 
his pretenſions to ſupreme power had no better 
foundation than a proclamation ſigned by a few 
of his friends, was entirely owing to the tenaci- 
ouſneſs of his party; for ſo low at this juncture 
were the hopes of the Republicans, that, would 
ſuch a moderate ſhare of power as in any meaſure 
could have been made agreeable to public Liberty 
have ſatisfied the Cromwellians, the patriot mem- 
bers would have cloſed immediately with the 
court, ſettled the power of Richard on a legal 
foundation, granted money for the payment of 
the army and the other exigencies of government, 
and thus defeated the intentions of the factious 
officers, whoſe ſucceſs was folely owing to the 
ſpinning out the debates " without coming to any 
ſalutary concluſion, and to that acrimony which 
of courſe the contention occaſioned between the 


The 


courtiers and the Republicans“. 


n Whether it ſhould be agni/mg the Protector (a term 
inſiſted on by the Republicans, as it carried a ſenſe that 
Richard's title was founded on the conſent of the peo- 
ple), or recognifing him (which was founding his right 
on the dying words of the ProteQtor), was the ſubject 
of a long contention ; and fo tenacious were the cour- 
tiers, that, on points of as little importance, the de- 
bates were ſpun to ſuch a length as to kill two ſpeakers 
with the fatigue of the attendance ; viz. Chaloner 


Chute, Tiſq; and Sir Liſebone Long. Parl. Hiſt. vol. 


XXI. p. 285. 5 
9 On the queſtion, ſays Bethel, of bounding the 
power of the chief magiſtrate, ſuch was the difinge- 
nuity of the court-party, being made up of houſhold 
; ſervants, 
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> a treacherous member of the preſent Parliament, 9 
undertook Lynn in Norfolk: general Maſley, 
& Gloceſter; lord Newport, the town of Shrewſ- 
& bury ; Sir George Booth, Cheſter; Arundel, Pol- 


&= ſervants, officers, ſuitors for offices, lawyers (the cor- 


corrupt government), Scotch and Iriſh members, cho- 
& len by the Pretender's intereſt, that no arguments of 
honor or honeſty could engage them to be faithful to 
their country; ſuch as were moſt open conteſſing plain- 
. ly, That they were ſo far from intending to bound the 
cChief magiſtrate, that they deſired to give him as much 
= Power as any king or prince of England ever had.” 
= Bethel's Brief Narrative of the Parliament of Richard 
= Cromwell. 
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Tas Royaliſts of all denominations, during Ann. 1659. 
the ſitting of the laſt Parliament, had in general 
been very earneſt in their endeavors to fix tyranny Parl. Hiſt. 
on their country in the houſe of Cromwell. Ri- vol. XXI. 
chard's Parliament had been ſufficiently alarmed P. 348, K 
with the reſort to the metropolis of the malignant 281 

„ to paſs a declaration for all ſuch dangerous 
— to depart the cities of London and Weſt- 
minſter, and lines of communication, to the dil- 
tance of twenty miles; but on the diſſolution of 
that aſſembly, and the annihilation of the power 
of the Protectorate, the Anti-republicans, laying Union of the 
aſide their particular animoſities, united in the two factions 
common cauſe of overturning a government, of Cavaliers 
which, if ſuffered to continue, would deſtroy all a Preſby- 
their hopes of fixing ſovereignty in the hands of ß 
an individual. 

Ox the ſhallow pretence of demanding a free Inſurrection. 
and full Parliament, though the preſent aſſembly | 
had declared they would fit no longer than the | 
ſcventh of May, 1660, a reſolution was taken by | * 
the Cavaliers and Preſbyterians to riſe in arms, | 
and to ſeize the following towns: Lord Wil- 4 
loughby of Parham and Sir Horatio Townſhend, 
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lard, Granville, and Trelawney, Plymouth and 
Exeter; and Sir William Middleton, an old do- 
tard of near fourſcore years of age, was to riſe in 
North Wales. 

CHARLES STEWART Was arrived at Calais, to 
take advantage of the occaſion, and his brother 
James at Boulogn, in order to tranſport himlelt 
over to England with a party of Frenchmen to fa- 
vor the inſurrection; when, to the great diſap- 
pointment of the two brothers, before the day 
appointed for riſing, the greater number of the 
conſpirators was ſeized by order of the govern- 
ment, and thrown into priſon. The Parliament 
had procured intelligence of the particulars of the 
dangerous combination from Thurloe, fecretary 


to the two Cromwells; who, to render himſelf 


uſeful to the reigning powers, had continued his 
correſpondence with Sir Richard Willis, a man 


highly truſted by the King's party, who had been 


the chief inſtrument in defeating the former 
ſchemes of the Royaliſts, and who had engaged 
to reveal all conſpiracies ſo far as to prevent their 


effects. | 
As it had been pre-concerted by the conſpira- 


tors, that no ſeizure of the perſons of individuals 


ſhould prevent thoſe who were at liberry from en- 
tering into action, Sir George Booth, with the 
lord Cholmondeley, the lord Kilmurry, and his 
brother Mr. Brook, a member of Parliament, co- 
lonel Ireland, and others, appeared in arms at the 

head of three thouſand men at Routon-Heath; 

and, after publiſhing a manileſto, declaring that 

the reaſon of their riſing was to obtain a free Par- 

lament, and to contend with the faction at Weſt- 

minſter, with the aſſiſtance of the earl of Derby, 

the lord Herbert of Cherberry, Mr. Lee, and 

colonel Morgan, they took poſleſſion of Cheſter, 

Theſe knight-errants were joined by Sir William 

Middleton, with his quota of troops, from _ 

Wales; 
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Wales; and Warrington in Lancaſhire fell into Ann. 165g. 


the hands of the party. 


Ox- the firſt intelligence of this inſurrection, Inſurrection 
the council of ſtate voted fourteen regiments, each ſuppreſled. 


conſiſting of one thouſand men, to be immedi- 
ately raiſed; gave major-general Skippon the com- 
mand of the London militia ; and the Parliament, 
after confirming theſe reſolutions, and declarin 

traitors the leaders of the inſurrection, ordered 
Lambert to march againſt the enemy, with three 
regiments of horſe, and three of foot. This par- 
ty was to be joined in their march by a conſidera- 
ble body of the militia, On the merit of Lam- 
bert's experienced vigilance, and military capaci- 
ty, notwithſtanding the jealouſy they had enter- 
tained of his principles, the Parliament had con- 


Though they were almoſt all Preſbyterians who ap- 
peared at the head of this inſurrection, and veiled their 
purpoſes under the ſpecious pretext of contending for a 
full and free repreſentative, yet theſe inſurgents, by the 
direction of Charles Stewart, were every where joined 
by the Cavaliers, who, with their wonted imprudence, 
fully diſcovered what their aſſociates wiſhed to conceal. 
The council of ſtate gave in to the Parliament an in- 
formation from Cheſhire, That Charles Stewart, by the 
name of Charles the Second, had been proclaimed at 
Wrexham, a market-town, and other places near 
Cheſter, and that many of the Cavaliers who aQed in 
the firſt war were joined with Sir George Booth in this 
inſurrection, and did already fall to their wonted pro- 
fane courſes of drinking heaiths openly to Charles Ste w- 
art upon their bare knees, and did declare themſelves 
in the principles of the old Cavaliers. With this in- 
formation the council of ſtate offered their opinion to 
the Parliament, That, by declaratory .votes, the good 
people of theſe nations, and particularly in the city of 
London, might be undeceived, be warned of the danger 
ot achering to or abetting the ſaid infurreQions, and 
be encouraged to ſhew their good affeQions to the com- 
monwealth in ſuppreſſing the ſame. Pal Hiſt. vol. 
XXI. p. 442. Clar. Hiſt. vol. III. p. 526. 
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ferred this command; nor did he diſappoint their 
moſt ſanguine expectations; for taking the ene- 
my by ſurprize, when they thought he was two 
days march diſtant, he ſuddenly attacked and 
routed the whole party ; and this misfortune, with 
the failure of all the other projects, by the pre- 
ventive vigilance of Thurloe, flung the united 
factions of Cavaliers and Preſbyterians into a pa- 
roxiſm of deſpair, and at length convinced them 
that their rational hopes were ſolely founded in 
the diflentions of their governors. 
NoTwWIiTHSTANDING the low ſtate of their fi- 
nances, the impoſſibility of raiſing large ſums of 


money without provoking the acrimonious tem 


per of the people, with the difficulty they had to 
defend their government againſt the turbulency of 
the army and the malignity of the Anti- republi- 
cans, the Parliament were in no ſenſe neglectful 
of ſecuring the foreign intereſts of their country, 
and preſerving that high reputation the nation had 
acquired under their former glorious adminiſtra- 
tion. | 

RIcHARD's miniſters, following the pernicious 
politics of their late maſter, would have aſſiſted 
in totally cruſhing the king of Denmark, and ſa- 
crificing the ſafety of all Europe to the ambition 
of the Swede; but the Republican party in the 


4+ The Parliament paſſed a bill for an aſſeſſment of 
one hundred thouſand pounds a-month to be raiſed in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, and enforced an old 
act for the ſale of the caſtles, goods, and hereditaments 
belonging to the royal family. Among theſe, the {alc 
of Hampton-Court (on the motion of Ludlow, that it 
would in the ſummer be a pleaſant retreat for the {cr- 
vants of the ſtate) was ſuſpended. Somerſet-Houſe was 
actually ſold for the ſum of ten thouſand pounds; bu! 
the chapel was kept for the uſe of the French Protel- 
tants. Whitehall was alſo reſerved for the reception et 
the ſeyeral committees of Parliament, Parl. Hiſt. vol. 


XXI. p. 427, 430, 449. 
laſt 
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laſt Parliament ſtrongly repreſenting the danger Ann. 1659. 
of ſuch meaſures, the court was obliged to give Bethel, p. 
up the point ſo far as to conſent to act a neutral 342. 
part; and Montague's inſtructions, who was to 
| command the ſquadron to be ſent into the Baltic, 

= were to endeavor a mediation between the con- 
| | # tending powers. On the re-eſtabliſhment of the 

= Long Parliament, that patriotic aſſembly took up 


1 the matter in a higher tone; and a convention, Thurloe's 
by Downing, the Engliſh ambaſſador, was con- State Papers, 
| * cluded at the Hague, to ſecond the mediation vol. VII. 
|- with the united force of the two republics. Al- 
ft gernon Sydney, Sir Robert Honey wood, and Mr. 
- * Boon, were appointed commiſſioners on che part 
0 * of the Engliſh; and orders were ſent to Montague 
of do act in every reſpect in conjunction with the 
il. Dutch admiral, till ſuch a peace was concluded as 
ul * ſhould ſecure the navigation and commerce of 
, > England and Holland in the Baltic. 
ad When the Engliſh commiſſioners, who found 
la- a the king of Sweden employed in the ſiege of Co- 
* penhagen, had reported their inſtruQtions, and 
dus the change of the Engliſh politics, that monarch, 
ted ; tranſported with rage and vexation at the unex- 
ſa- pected diſappointment of his ambitious hopes, 
on clapped his hand upon his ſword, and with a ſtern 
the look, addreſſing himſelf to the commiſſioners of 
= the two republics, ſaid, © You make projects up- 
it of WR on the ſtrength of your fleets; I wear mine b 
ws my fide :” But finding it impoſſible to reſiſt, he 
ens Save way to neceſſity, and accepted the media- 
ſale | B tion. | 
att Tax treaty of Roſechield, which had been con- 
ſet - cluded between the two kings before the laſt ir- 
ewas ruption of the Swedes into Denmark, was to be 
; but the baſis of the negotiation ; and, to the great ho- 
rotel- i nor and glory of England, who had thus timely 
mw = itertered in the pretervation of the balance be- 
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tween the northern powers”, a treaty of peace 
would have been ſuddenly concluded, had it not 
met with ſome interruption from the baſe conduct 


of Montague *; who, after the overthrow of pow- 


er 


Whilſt the Parliament was thus preſerving the king 
of Denmark from the ruin which awaited him, that 
ungrateful monarch was, by his ambaſſador, tempting 
the weak mind of Richard, with large and magnificent 
offers, to uſe the little influence he had over the army 
to prevail with them to declare for Charles Stewart, 
Guthrie's Hiſt. vol. III. p. 1355. 

s Mr. Hume, in his relation of this tranſaction, give; 
the following honorable teſtimony of the principles of 
the preſent government, and the conduct of the Parliz- 
ment and their commiſſioners. © The Parliament, 
whilſt it preſerved authority, inſtead of following the 
deſtruQive politics of Cromwell, and lending aſſiſtance 
to the conquering Swede, embraced the prudent max- 
ims of the Dutch commonwealth, and reſolved, in con- 
junction with that ſtate, to mediate by force of arms 
an accommodation between the northern powers. Mon- 
tague was ſent with a ſquadron to the Baltic, and car- 
ried with him Algernon Sydney, the famous Republi 
Sydney found the Swediſh monarch employed in 
the ſiege of Copenhagen, the capital of his enemy, and 
was highly pleaſed, that, with a Roman arrogance, he 
could check the progreſs of royal victories, and diſplay 
in ſo ſignal a manner the ſuperiority of Freedom above 
tyranny. With the higheſt indignation, the ambitious 
prince was obliged to ſubmit to the imperious mediation 
of the two commonwealths. © It is cruel, ſaid he, 
that laws ſhould be preſcribed me by parricides and ped- 
lars.“ But his whole army was incloſed in an iſland, 
and might be ſtarved by the combined forces of Eng- 
land and Holland. He was obliged, therefore, to quit 
his prey, when he had fo nearly got poſſeſſion ot it; 


and having agreed to a pacification with Denmark, hc 


ſoon after died.” | | 
'This animated deſcription of Republican power ard 


. dignity (with an exception to the word“ arrogance”) 
is worthy the pen even of the immortal Milton, but 15 
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er in the Cromwell family, had ſecretly tendered Ann. 1659. 
an offer of his ſervices to Charles Stewart, and on 
the news of the riſing in England, under the pre- 
tence of not being ſufficiently ſupplied with ſtores 
and recruits, notwithſtanding the earneſt ſolici- 
dation of the commiſſioners, left the negotiation 
to be ſolely enforced by the power of the Dutch 
and the authority of the Parliament's commiili- 
oners, and failed home. To the great dilappoint- 
ment of Montague, the inſurrection was fupprel- 


„ 


ſed beſore he reached theEnglith coaſt; and though 4 
the commiſſioners had obtained information, that, is 
_ : whilſt in the Baltic, ſeveral interviews had patled bs 
o*2dL between lim and an agent of Charles Stewart, 9 
- © and had ſent a ſtrong charge againſt him to the 1'F 
„ © council of ſtate, yet the preſent confuſed fituation 4 
e © of the public affairs prevented the government 1 
e * from puniſhing his preſent delinquency, or tak- 0 
E ing meaſures to guard againſt his future treachery. bl 
83 LAMBERT, in whoſe boſom the luſt of empire Factious by 
. KK raged with as much violence as it had ever done conduct of 1 
.in the mind of Cromwell, and who, it was the army. 1 
i- © thought, was brought to aſſiſt that uſurper in i 
l overturning the Republic on the promiſe of ſuc- Þ 
1 3 | | W 
ne ; little compatible with the following malicious and un- 4 
ay * Juſt reflections which we meet with in the ſame writer, \ 1 
Ve in the page almoſt immediately preceding theſe temarks: 2 
Jus Y „ The bulk of the vation conſiſted of Royaliſts and is 
on © Preſbyterians, and to both theſe parties the dominion * 
le, = of the pretended Parliament had ever been to the laſt 1 
d- degree odious. When this Parliament was expelled by b 
10, Cromwell, contempt had ſucceeded to hatred, and no 6 
g- reſerve had been uſed in expreſſing the utmoſt deriſion 
ui WW againſt the impotent ambition of thele uſurpers. No 1 
it; man was ſo remote from party, ſo indifferent to public '# 
he good, as not to fee the moſt ardent wiſhes for the diſ- 1 
; 9 folution of that tyranny, which, whether the civil or ul 
25 = the military part of it be confidered, was equally op- 3 
72 preſſive and ruirous to the nation,” Hume's Hiſt. of 
gn Great-Britain, via. II. p. 97, roo, | | 
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ceſſion to ſupreme power, had waited in anxious 


expectation the opportunity of playing the ſame 


game which had been played with ſuch ſucceſs in 
the year 1654. Fleetwood, a weak fanatic, whoſe 
mind, with thoſe of the reſt of the leading officers, 
had been corrupted by Cromwell's ſucceſsful am- 
bition, who had ſomething of his father-in-law's 
hy pocriſy, but not a grain of his ſagacity, who 
was on one hide peſtered with the reproaches of 


his wiſe's relations for having ruined the hopes oi 


his brother Richard and deftroyed the fortunes of 
the Cromwell family, and flattered on the other 
with the being fixed in the independent command 
of the army, entered into Lambert's intrigue:, 
and made a motion in the houſe for giving him a 


commiſſion as major-general of the army. To 


this factious motion the houſe gave a ſoft nega- 
tive, by declaring that they would appoint no 
more general officers; but at the ſarne time voted 
him a preſent of a thouſand pounds; to lieutenant 
Duckenfield two hundred; and among the reſt of 
the army, officers and private foldicrs, who had 
been inſtrumental in ſuppreſſing the inſurrection, 
they divided the forfeited eftate of Sir Thomas 
Middleton, to the amount of three thouſand a- 
car. ä | 

: LaMBERT employed in liberalities to his foidi- 
ers the preſent of a thouſand pounds; and circu- 
lated among them a petition to the Parliament, in 
which they complained of being neglected, not- 
withſtanding the recent ſervices they had rendered 
the ſtate; in which they deſired that Fleetwood, 
in the character of general, Lambert as major- 
general, Deſborough as lieutenant-general of the 
horſe, and Monk as major- general of the foot, 
ſhould be appointed commanders in chief of the 
army; in which, as a popular bait to the party, 
they preſſed for the ſpeedy puniſhment of thoſe 
who had been concerned in the late inſurrection , 

in 
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ſome ſignal mark of disfavor on thoſe corporations 
who had abetted and countenanced the deſign of 
the inſurgents, and that they would for the fu- 
ture ſo regulate corporations that ſuch perſons, 
qualified according to the government of a well- 
conſtituted commonwealth, ſhould be entruſted 
with the authority of magiſtracy in every of the 
ſeveral towns, that fo the footſteps of monarchy 
might be rooted out; in which they farther in- 
ſiſted, that no officer of the army ſhould be diſ- 
miſſed from his command but by the authority of 
a court-martial ; and in which they propoſed, that 
the government of the empire ſhould be in a re- 
preſentative of the people and a ſelect ſenate *. 
To Haſlerig, a warm man, Fleetwood had 
communicated the intelligence that a petition of 
ſuch a nature had been tent to him as the ſenſe of 
the army under Lambert, and that, after it had 
received the approbation of the council of officers 


Sir Arthur Haſlerig loſt no time in informing the 


t This propoſal had been made by the Wallingford- 
Houſe party to the leading members of Parliament, be- 
fore the army had declared for the reſtoration of the 
Long Parliament; but they were anſwered by Ludlow, 
that if by “ a ſele& ſenate” they meant a laſting power, 
co-ordinate with the authority of the peoples repreſent- 
ative, and not choſen by the people, for himſelf he would 
not engage to promote its eſtabliſhment, as it would 
prove a means to perpetuate differences, and make it 
neceſſary to keep up a ſtanding force to ſupport it. But 
if it was propoſed to erect ſuch an authority for a ſhort 
time only, and in order to proceed with more vigor to 
an equal and juſt eſtabliſhment of the commonwealth, 
it might be uſeful ; and the people would readily acqui- 
eſce, when it ſhould be evident that it was deſigned for 
no other end than to prevent them from deſtroying them» 
ſelves, and not to enſlave them to any faction or party. 
Ludlow, p. 246, & ſeg. 

R 4 Parlia- 


in which they deſired the Parliament would ſet Ann. 1659. 


Journals. 


at Wallingford-Houſe, it was to be preſented, Parl. Hiſt. 
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Ann. 1659. Parliament of the factious conduct of the ſoldiery. 
Fleetwood, by order of the houſe, produced the 
paper containing the petition ; a warm debate 
enſued; a motion was made, that the matters 
contained in it were unreaſonable and of danger- 


as were killed in their ſervice. 


HISTORY OP ENGLAND. 


ous conſequence. According to Ludlow, it was 
moved that Lambert ſhould be confined to the 
Tower; but more lenient councils prevailing, the 
Parliament, after requiring heutenant-general 
Fleetwood to exert his authority and influence to 
prevent any farther progreſs in the buſineſs, came 


to a general reſoluyon, that to have any more 
chief officers in the army than were already ſet. 


tled by the Parliament was needleſs, chargeable, 
and dangerous to the commonwealth, 

As there were no real grievances exiſting a- 
mong the ſoldiery, and as the whole intent cf 
petitioning was either to force from the timidity 
of the Parliament an independent power, or to 
lay the grounds of a quarrel, ſo the moderate 
conduct of that aſſembly, inſtead of reclaiming, 
encreaſed the inſolence of the army. Deſborough, 
on the fifth of October, preſented to the houle a 
petition pretty much to the ſame purport as that 
which their former reſolution had condemned“; 

but 


The Parliament, before the preſenting this petiti- 
on, had paſſed the following orders concerning the pay- 
ment of the ſoldiers and mariners, and concerning pro— 
viſion for maimed ſoldiers, orphans, and widows of ſuch 
For the payment of the 
arrears of the land- forces they aſſigned the moiety of 
ſuch money as ſhould be raiſed by the ſale or other dif- 
poſition of the eſtates of delinquents, ſequeſtered or to 
be ſequeſtered on the late inſurrection, and out of one 
moiety of money to be raiſed by the ſale of foreſts and 
chaſes, excepting New-Foreſt and the foreſt of Deanc, 
with ſuch timber and trees as thould be thought fit to 
pe reſerved and made uſe of for the neceflities of the 

common- 
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but as it contained high expreſſions of fidelity to Ann, 1659. 


the Parliament, attachment to the principles of a 
Republican government, and the diſclaiming all 
intentions of ſetting up any ſingle perſon in ſu- 
preme authority, the petitioners were thanked for 
their good expreſſions of affection and faithfulneſs 
to the Parliament and commonwealth ; told, that 
the houſe had already taken into conſideration the 
relief of the poor widows, orphans, and maimed 
ſoldiers, to whom penſions had been formerly al- 
lowed, with a way for fatis{aftion of the arrears 
due to the army; would endeavor to bring the 
fame ſpeedily to eftect ; and that the other mat- 
ters of their petition were appointed to be taken 
into conſideration on the next Saturday. 

Tur Parliament were as good as their promiſe; 
the propoſals of the army were debated with great 
candor, and ſuch refolutions paſſed as ſuited with 
juſtice, equity, and a proper regard to the digni- 
ty and authority of the civil power; but on the 
publiſhing the army's petition by Lambert, and 
on information that ſeditious practices were ſtill 
carrying on in the mectings of the officers, they 


came to the following bold and ſpirited reſoluti- Spirited re- 
ons, That the ſeveral commiſſions of colonel ſolutions of 


commonwealth. To the marine forces they aſſigned 
the other moiety of the money to be raiſed on delin- 
quents eſtates, with Somerſet-Houſe, and all other ma- 
nors, parks, &c. contained in the ſeveral acts for the 
ſale of the king's and queen's lands. For the maimed 
ſoldiers, orphans, and widows of ſuch as were ſlain in 
their ſervice, they ordered the ' committees conſtituted 
for the inſpection into the public Treaſury to pay them 
two months pay, and to take care to put ſuch of their 
children apprentices as were of proper age. The other 
moiety to be raiſed by the ſale of the toreſt-lands was 
to be employed towards the payment of thoſe debts 
Which had been contraQted in the beginning of the ci- 
vil war. Baker*s Chronicle, p. 656, & ſeg. 
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HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


Ann. 1659. John Lambert, colonel John Deſborough, colone! 
* Berry, colone] Thomas Kelſey, colonel 


ichard Aſhfield, colonel Ralph Cobbet, major 
Richard Creed, colonel William Packer, and co- 
lone] Robert Barrow ”, ſhall be and are hereby 
made void and null; that the command of the 
army ſhall be veſted in the following commiſſion- 
ers; viz. Fleetwood, Ludlow, Monk, Haſlerig, 
Walton, Morley, and Overton. A bill was im- 
mediately drawn and paſſed, to the purport of the 


The particular crime for which theſe officers were 
caſhiered was ſigning a circular letter, as a committee 
from the council of officers, to the detached parties of 


the army, to perſuade them to join in the petition to 


Parliament. The following cenſures, which ſpake the 
ſenſe of a great number of the interior officers on the 
ſeditious practices of their commanders, were ſent by 
captain Nedham to general Fleetwood. © It ſeems 


ſtrange to me, that this army, who could ſubject them- 


ſelves and their commiſſions to the luſts of the late fin- 


gle perſon, to be laid aſide by the pleaſure of him who 


was but a ſervant of themſelves, ſhould now impoſc 
and limit the ſupreme authority of the nation. I never 
expect that injuſtice from a Parliament which J have 
ſeen practiſed by court-martials ; witneſs, the cruel 
impriſonment and caſhiering ſome faithful officers, 
only for mentioning the intolerable pride and luxury of 
the late court; inſomuch as I heard ſome of thoſe that 
ſat as judges confeſs they were actuated by fear againſt 
their own ſight. I ſay again, I never heard of any 
ſuch thing done by Parliament. My lord, I hope we 
are all ſenſible that the Parliament have not often uſed 
their power in this caſe, as from thence comes a great 
part of our miſeries; for had they timely clipped the 


wings of their old general, doubtleſs he had never crea- 
ted an intereſt to deſtroy the authority by which he was 


raiſed, nor had the nation known the confuſion and mi- 
ſery it has ſince taſted; nay, I may ſay, this army had 
never been tempted to ſuch apoſtacy as hath defiled our 
conſciences before God and our reputation to the world,” 
Thurloe's State Papers, vol. VII. p. 754. 
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laſt reſolution; and, to leave the army without Ann. 164g. 
any reſource ſnould they attempt the deſperate 
act of deſtroy ing the government, a bill was at 
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raiſe or collect money on any pretence whatever 
without the conſent of Parliament. 

Tuls was a wile and ſalutary precaution; but Interruption 
the mutinous officers had gone too far to retreat. of the Par- 
On the intelligence of what had paſſed, Lambert liament. 
aſſembled his troops, forced the guard which the 
council of ſtate had appointed to ſecure the ave- 
nues leading to the houſe, blocked up the paſlages 
with horſe and foot, obliged the ſpeaker and ſe- 
veral other members who attempted to paſs through 
them to turn back ; and thus, by another outrage 
on the Parliament, in whoſe diſgrace were cen- 
tered all the hopes of the Royaliſts and the fears 
of the Republicans, plunged the friends of their 
country into a ſtate of deſpair, and raiſed the 
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drooping ſpirits of a party againſt whom they had 1 
recently avowed the bittereſt enmity, and wha 4 
had the multiplied penalties of confiſcation, ba- ® 
niſhment, and death to apprehend, on account of * 
their obſtinate malignancy and repeated tranſgreſ- 1 
ſions“. = 
Tur vigilant and ſagacious Ludlow, whom the Ludlow, 4 
Parliament had ſent over to Ireland in the charac- 4 
ter of commander in chief of their Iriſh forces, had 4 
made moſt incredible diſpatch in the eſtabliſhing $1 
their intereſt and authority on a proper footing in = 


that iſland ?. A conſiderable body of troops he 
| had 


Ihe Parliament had paſſed an a& for the ſequeſter- 
ing the eſtates of perſons concerned in the late rebel- 
lion. They were cenſured for the lenity of their con- 
duct by Lambert and the factious officers, who threat- 
ened the offenders with the additional penalties of ba- 
niſhment and death. Parl. Hiſt. vol. XXI. p. 447. 
Ludlow tells us, that, during the ſhort time he 
| was 
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Ann, 1659, had ſent over to aſſiſt the government in ſuppreſ- 


* 


ſing the inſurrection of the Royaliſts; and had 
not only prevented the army from abetting the 
factious petition of their brethren in England, 
but had prevailed with them to unite in a dutiſu] 
addreſs. On hearing that the diſſentions between 
the civil and military power ſtil] continued, he left 
the care of the Iriſh army to colonel Jones, who 
was one of the Parliament's commiſſioners for the 
adminiſtration of the civil affairs in Ireland, and 
had been one of the late king's judges, and hal- 


was in Ireland, he had delivered out new commiſſions 
to the officers, had diſpoſed of ſeveral commands that 
were either vacant by the refuſal of ſome to take the 
engagement enjoined by the Parliament, or in the hands 
of perſons diſaffected to the government; that he had 
furniſhed the garriſons with proviſions and ammunition 


for three months, and ſettled a militia in each county 


as conſiderable as the army itſelf, conſiſting for the moſt 


part of men who had had experience, and had readily 


engaged to be true and faithful to the commonwealth. 
But this work was attended with great difficulties : © ] 
found, ſays Ludlow, divers of the officers guilty of 
habitual immoralities, many of them accuſtomed to 
detain the pay of the private ſoldiers, and moſt of them 
debauched in their principles by the late uſurpation of 
the Cromwells. I endeavored to clear the army of ſuch 
as were moſt guilty, and thereby hoped to reform the 
reſt. I appointed fit perſons to enquire into the princi- 
ples and practices of the private ſoldiers, and, upon ful! 
information, diſmiſſed ſuch as appeared incorrigible, 
and placed others in their room of whom we had bet- 


ter hopes, together with as many of thoſe as we could 


find who had been caſhiered on account of their affecti- 
on to the Parliament.” On the pretence of reducing 
the charge of the military eſtabliſhment in Ireland, an 
inſtruction was ſent from Cromwell to diſband all the 
malecontents; 7. e. all thoſe who had an affection tor 
the commonwealth. Among the troops who were to 
be diſbanded, Ludlow's regiment was particularly mark- 
ed. Ludlow, P- 205, & ſeq. Warner, P- 557. | 
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tened home *, in the hopes that by his intereſt Ann. 1659. 


with the contending parties, and arguments framed 
on the conſideration of mutual ſafety, he ſhould 

revent a cataſtrophe which threatened ruin to 
the public cauſe, and all thoſe who had been lately 
engaged in its ſupport. Whilſt in the Bay of Beau- 
maris, he was informed of the violence which the 
army had offered to the Parliament; and after he- 
ſitating on the expediency of returning to his 
command 1n Ireland, or purſuing his journey to 
England, he determined in favor of the latter, to 
effect if poſlible a reconciliation; the only ſaving 
hope which the ſituation of affairs afforded, 


z cc Finding, ſays Ludlow, that the officers of Ire- 


land, the committee of nominations, the council of ſtate, 


and the Parliament, all concurred to deſign me for the 
poſt of commander in chief of the Iriſh forces, I thought 
myſelf obliged in duty to accept it, though I was reſol- 
ved not to ſuffer myſelf to be baniſhed thither, as I had 
been formerly by Oliver Cromwell, but to return to 
England as ſoon as I had done what was neceſſary to the 
ſecurity of that country, to contribute my endeavors to- 
wards the ſettlement of a juſt and equitable govern- 
ment at home, and to prevent thoſe miſchiets which I 
perceived the ambition of the army was bringing upon 
us. Having opened myſelf freely concerning theſe par- 
ticulars to Fir Henry Vane, it was obtained, that the 
Parliament paſſed an order that when I had put the af- 
fairs in Ireland into a poſture of ſecurity I ſhould have 
liberty to return to England.” Ludlow, p. 255. 
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C0 A: EX. 

The army conſtitute a committee of ſafety for the ad- only « 
miniſtration of the government. Monk and on of 
the Northern forces declare for the Parliament. form! 

Monk deludes the military leaders with a the fo 
ſham treaty. Difficulties of the military lead- #} Ir 
ers. Tumults. Revolt of the Troops. # tary | 
Re-eftabliſhment of the Parliament. Tranſ- ſucceſ 


Monk marches his ar- 
Seditious conduct of the city, 
Monk is employed by the council of flate 10 


actions of Parliament. 
my to London. 


e 
ons — 
2 2 
> 8 
— 
— 


chaſtiſe the city. Treachery of Monk. He and d 
Joins with the cilixens. His inſolence to the : from 
Parhament. Aſſiſts the ſecluded members in 1 . 
the reſumption of their ſeats, Tranſactions of : adeqL 
Parliament.——Difſimulation of Monk, ——The WF 
troops entertain a ſuſpicion of his conduct. were C 
Apprehenfions of the Republicans ——Tranſatti- coo 
ons of Parliament. The Parliament paſs ai. 1 0 
att to diſſolve themſelves, and appoint the meeting In 
of a new Repreſentative. men o 
: Fs * ſhould 
HATEVER might be the ambitious to the 
Ann. 1659. views of individuals, the army in gene- carry 
ral diſclaimed the intention of veſting the govern- wood, 
ment in ſingle hands. After appointing Fleet- jj "gto 
wood their commander in chief, and Lambert 2 
major-general of the forces in England and Scot in chi. 
land; after ſuſpending from their commands all WW migzr 
thoſe who, in defence of the authority of the Par- low, 
liament, had oppoſed their violence, and refuſed RW Henry 
to ſign an engagement to act under the preſent } Henr) 
authority, they eſtabliſhed a committee for the RF ay, 
nomi— 2 
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Among the officers ſuſpended from their command: 
| | | were 
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nominating military officers*; and, by the ad- Ann. 1659. 
vice of a council of ten choſen to conſider on The army 
means to deliver the country from the anarchy Conſtitute a 
into which their factious cor duct had involved it*, e mmitiee 


they conſtituted a committee of fafety *, ſeven thaw Frog 


: : the admini- 
only of which were officers, for the adminiſtrati- ſtration of 


* onof the public affairs, and for the preparing a the govern- 
form for the future government of the empire on ment. 

the foundations of a free ſtate. 

| Ir was an aſtoniſhing infatuation in the mili- 

* tary leaders to expect, from a ſimilar conduct, a 

* ſucceſs equal to that which had attended the for- 

tunes of the uſurper Cromwell ; who was not on- 

ly aſſured of the acquieſcence of the armies of 

Scotland and Ireland, by the perſonal attachment 

and dependence of Fleetwood and Monk, but, 

from the cxconomy of the preceding adminiſtrati- i 
on, found in the public treaſury a tum more than 'B 


8 1 
. ol 


9 


adequate to all the neceſſities of his government. 'M 
| I Y 
were colonels Okey, Morley, Alured, and lieutenant- 4 
* colonel Farley, Ludlow, p. 280. | 1 
| b Committee for nominating officers : Fleetwood, | 
> Lambert, Vane, Deſborough, Ludlow, Berry. 7 
| < In the council of ſtate, which was compoſed of 3 
men of both parties, the officers carried it, that there 4 
> {ſhould be a mutual concurrence in ordering the troops 4 


to their reſpective quarters, and that ” to 
carry on the government ſhould be referred to Fleet- 


3 
| * wood, Lambert, Whitlock, Vane, Deſborough, Har- | 1 
© rington, Sydenham, Berry, Salway, Warringſton. | 1 | 
A The committee of ſafety: Sir Archibald Johnſton 4 
of Warreſtown (preſident), Fleetwood (the commander 4 | 
: in chief of the army), major-general Lambert, com- 1 
. miſſary- general Deſborough, lieutenant-general Lud- 9 


5 blow, lord-commiſſioner Whitlock, ſerjeant Steel, Sir 
0 * Henry Vane, Sir James Harrington, Walter Strickland, 
t Henry Lawrence, Cornelius Holland, Humphry Sal- 
e way, —— Thomſon, Eſqrs. colonels Sydenham, Heu- 


lon, Berry, Clark, Lilbourn, Bennett, alderman Ireton, | ; 
aiderman Tichburn, | | N 
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Ann. 1659. The circumſtances which attended the preſent 

uſurpation were diametrically oppoſite to theſe 
advantages. Cromwell had left the public finan- 
ces in great diſorder; and, without force, it would 
be impoſſible to levy taxes on the people, againſt 


Gumble's 
Life of 
Monk, 8vo. 
ed. 1671. 


Clar. Hiſt. 
vol. III. p. 
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the law of Parliament. By the influence and aſſi- 
duity of Ludlow, the affections of the Iriſh army 
leaned towards this aſſembly; and a jealouſy ſub- 
ſiſted between the military ſovereigns and Monk, 


whoſe power was retrenched by the appointments 


of Fleetwood and Lambert. | 
On the firſt commencement of the civil com- 
motions, Monk, the younger brother of a needy 
family in Devonthire, whole vicious idle turn of 
mind naturally inclined him to ſeek preferment in 
the patronage of an individual, enliſted under the 
banners of royalty ; but the courtiers miſtaking a 
heavy phlegmatic diſpoſition for moderation of 
temper, he was, after ſerving ſome time in Ireland 
againſt the Iriſh rebels, ſuſpended from his com- 
mand of colonel of a regiment, on the accuſation 
of want of zeal for the cauſe. The ſervility of 
Monk's temper was proof againſt all indignity: 
On his earneſt deſire, he was permitted to endea- 
vor the retrieving his reputation by ſerving as a 
volunteer; and, in this ſituation, was taken pri- 
ſoner by Fairfax, the day after he had joined the 
king's 8 — at Nantwich. Cromwell knew well 
the characters of men, and could eaſily diſcern 
thoſe qualities which render individuals the proper 
tools to forward the miſchievous purpoſes of more 
aſpiring geniuſes. Monk, aſter ſuffering two years 
impriſonment, was by Cromwell's influence em- 
ployed in the Parliament's army; and from this 
period devoted himſelf entirely to the fortunes 0' 
his patron ; who, from one preferment to another, 
at length placed him at the head of the Scotch ar- 
my, as a man he capld thoroughly rely on, tc 
coerce that abject foffern of ſlavery he had im. 
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poſed on the Scots. Whilſt the Cromwells main- Ann. 1659. 
tained their power, Monk, from the docile vici- 

ouſneſs of his temper, was certain of preſerving 

that importance which virtue and abilities can 

alone procure in a free ſtate. Such conſideration 

ſecured his fidelity ; but when, on the diſpoſition 

of the military commands, he found himſelf in a 

manner totally excluded from any ſhare in the 

new ſyſtem of government ©, he began to rouſe 

from the natural lethargy of his temper, and em- 

braced the firſt opportunity to recover the conſe- 

quence he had loſt by the depoſition of Richard. 

On the firſt rumor of a jarring between the arm 3 
and the Parliament, notwithſtanding he had been e 
{o diſguſted with ſeveral reſolutions of this aſſem- ern powers 
bly (relative to the new-modelling his army in a geclare for 
manner which ſhould render it properly ſubordi- the Parlia- 
nate to the civil authority) as to offer to reſign his ment. 
commiſſion, he exclaimed loudly againſt the fac- 

tious conduct of the military, profeſſed his invio- 

lable attachment to the Parliament, and, in con- 

tradiction to every principle by which he had hi- 

therto directed his conduct, teſtified in his decla- 

rations a flaming zeal for the re-cſtabliſhment of 

a commonwealth *, 


THe 


© Monk was always regarded by the Republicans as a 
man of very corrupt principles in morals, government, 
and religion. He was very near being ſent to the Tower 
on ſuſpicion of a correſpondence with the Iriſh rebels ; 
and this Parliament, on the motive of jealouſy, had 
paſſed an order for the new-modelling his army; and 
would undoubtedly have deprived him of any command 
which could have enabled him to have acted againſt the 
commonwealth, had they not been interrupted in the 
2 of their power by the army. Gumb/e's Life of 

lulis. 

In three letters which Monk had written to Fleet- 
wocd, Lambert, and Lenthall (the ſpeaker), wherein 


he condemns the conduct ob=the army, and profeſſes a 
Vor. V. 8 reſo- 
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Ann. 1659. Tur oppoſition of a man who governed a na- 


tion which had ever ſhewn a rancorous averſion 
to all thoſe principles of Liberty, civil and religi- 
ous, on which the party in power pretended to 
direct their conduct, was too formidable a cir- 
cumſtance not to command the ſerious attention 
of the committee of ſafety. Colonel Cobbett was 
fent to Scotland, on the pretence of giving Monk 
ſatisfaction on the dings of the military 
leaders, but, in reality, to form ſuch a party in 
the army under his command as ſhould enable 
him to put their general under an arreſt, From 
Cla his brother-in-law (formerly an obſcure 
de ande but who had been raiſed to office by 
the Cromwells, a man thoroughly devoted to the 
principles of royalty) Monk was informed of the 
ſeeret inſtructions which had been given to Cob- 
bett; and, turning the policy of the committee 
of ſafety againſt themſelves, took meafures to put 
Cobbett himſelf under an arreſt, and to caſhier 
thoſe officers whoſe principles and inclinations he 


moſt ſtrongly ſuſpected of adhering to the inter- 
| eſts 


reſolution to ſtand by the Parliament and proſecute their 
juſt cauſe (a cauſe which God, he ſaid, had particularly 


owned) to the laſt drop of his blood, he calls the Deity 


to witneſs, that he has no farther ends than the eſta- 
bliſhing parliamentary authority, the ſettling the nation 
in a free commonwealth, and the defence of godline!s 
and godly men, though of different judgments. Parl. 
Hift. vol. XXII. p. 4,& ſeg. 

£ The manner in which he accompliſhed this was, 


the ſending expreſſes to invite thoſe officers who were 


in ſtrong citadels, or at the head of their regiments, 
to meet at Edinburgh, to conſult with him on matters 
of importance. In the way they were ſecured and 
brought in cuſtody to Edinburgh; and, if found to be 
averſe to Monk's deſigns, their confinement was cont!- 
nued, and their commands diſpoſed of. But what faci- 
litated moſt the accompliſhment of his views was, = 

; indu- 
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eſts of their brethren in London“. In conſequence Ann. 1659. 
of this open declaration of war againſt the mili- 

tary ſovereigns, and on aſſurances from the Par- 

liament's party that a diverſion would be procured 

in his favor, Monk, after having taken means to 

ſecure the town of Berwick, ſummoned together 
an aſſembly of the chief men in Scotland; p 2g 
red to them in warm terms, an intention to march 
troops into England to defend the prvivileges of 
the Parliament againſt the uſurpation of the ar- 
my; demanded a ſufficient ſum of money to aſſiſt 

him in his undertaking; and, what is very re- 

markable, obtained his demand by the influence 

of the rankeſt Royaliſts among the Scotch nation. 

Ox the intelligence of tele warlike preparati- Monk de- 
ons of Monk in Scotland, Lambert was Glparchel ludes the 
with an army of four thouſand foot and three military 
thouſand five hundred horſe towards the North; _ with 
and Monk, who, by the diligence of colonel Lil- fegte 
bourn, had miſſed the ſecuring Newcaſtle, who 3 
had not yet properly modelled his army, who was 
unable to aſſemble a ſufficient body of men to 
cope with Lambert', and who waited the per- 
formances of thoſe promiſes which had been made 
him by the leaders of the Parliament party, ſent 
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had 


indiſcreet ſurrender of their commiſſions by the greater 
part of thoſe officers well affected to the public cauſe, 
Gumble's Life of Monk, p. 134, & ſeg. 

b It was on the authority of the act paffd immedi- 
ately before the laſt interruption of the Parliament, 
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| conſtituting: Monk one of the feven generals to govern 4 ; 


the army,, that he thus took upon him to regulate bis 
forces according to his pleaſure. ; 

i Even after all the pains which Monk had taken to 
new-model the army, in his march to England his ſol- 
diers were continually running away t Lambert. © In 
this, fays Price, Lambert had much the advantage of 
vs; for we had no revolters from them til} their money 
and hopes were ſpent.” Prices Hiſtory of the Reſtera- 
tron, 8vo. ed. 1680. To | 

S 2 Wilks, 
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Wilks, Cloberry, and Knight, to London, wit! 
large profeſſions of his inclinations to peace, and 
with offers of terms for an accommodation. The 
committee of ſafety fell into the ſnare : The fol- 
lowing articles of treaty, propoſed by Monk's 
commiſſioners, That the government ſhould be 
ſettled in a commonwealth, without a king, fin- 
gle perſon, or houſe of - peers; that there ſhould 
be a general indemnity for what was paſſed ; that 
Monk fhould have part of the ſum of money 
which had been appointed to pay the forces; that 
he ſhould be one of the committee for nominat- 
ing military officers; that a repreſentative of the 
people ſhould be called with all convenient ſpeed, 
and to that end commiſſions ſhould be appointed 
by the military power of the three nations, to con- 
ſider and agree upon the qualifications for electi- 
on, were accepted, and the day fixed for the meet- 
ing of a general council of officers at Whitehall. 

Wulst Monk was thus amuſing the military 


of the mili- ſovereigns, every, day, nay every hour, produced 
tary leaders. freſh dangers and difficulties, and rendered their 


Parl. Hiſt. 
Ludlow. 


government more precarious. In vain they had 
reſcinded the votes relative to the non-payment of 
taxes without the concurrence of Parliament; the 
people reſuſed to ſubmit to their ordinances, and 
thus reduced their army to great neceſſities ; in 
vain did the military leaders repreſent to the com- 
mon-council that the bottom of Monk's deſign 
was to reſtore Charles Stewart upon a new civil 
war; in vain did they exhort them againſt co-ope- 
rating with the intent of bringing in an enemy 
they had highly incenſed, who, though they might 
careſs them for the preſent, and make them the 
moſt ſolemn promiſes of future kindneſs, ye! 
would never forget the aid and ſupport they had 
afforded the Parliament againſt them, but take a 
time to be revenged, and force the nation under a 
yoke of ſervitude which neither themſelves br 

| | Poſte- 
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poſterity would be able to bear; the Cavaliers and Ann. 1659. 
Preſbyterians raiſed tumults in the city, which Tumults. 


mouth, declared for the Parliament, and were ſe- AI 
| conded in this declaration by admiral Lawſon, who 4 

ſailed up the river to awe the capital“. Haſlerig $ 
| and Morley, who had been ro1nforced by the junc- 1 
[ tion of a party ſent by ine committee of ſaſety to 3 
- ſuppreſs them, on the news of this important 1 
e event, left Portſmouth and 2dvanced to London. 3 
, In this critical juncture, thoſe regiments who were Revolt of A 
d left to guard the city, and who had been reduced the troops. 9 
1 to great difficulties fer the want of pay, returned 1 
- to their allegiance to the Parliament; whoſe au- MW 
t- thority was likewite acknowledged by Deſbo- Bi 
rough's regiment, which had been ſent back by 6. 
y Lambert to ſupport his friends in the capital. A- * 
ed gainſt this general deſertion it was in vain to con- Re. eſta- Mi 
al tend; the military leaders, no longer able to ſup- bliſhment of 
ad port their uſurpation, ſubmitted to the preſent ne- the Parlia- MH 
of celſity !; and the members of parliament, in the ment. © 
he midft 4 
in k The Parliament, immediately on their re- meeting 1 

m- after their firſt interruption, gave Lawſon this com- 1 
gn mand in the navy, to counteract the malignity of Mon- I | 
vil Wes of whoſe principles they had entertained ſuſpi— I 
oe Fleetwood, a weak unſteady enthuſiaſt, was of all H 
m) men the leaſt capable to ſupport, againſt ſuch difficul- 1 
gun ties, the dangerous power he had aſſumed. When w 
the perplexed with the diſcontent and murmurs of the ſol- 9 
yet diers, and upbraided by the friends of the Parliament E. 
had with the ruin of his country, and the miſery he had * 
ea brought upon the army, he would fall down on his knees 4 

er a in prayer; and, on the exhortation of his friends to ac- 

nor non, he would anſwer, that God had ſpit in his face, 

and would not hear him in this anxious ſtate of his 


were with difficul:y ſupprefled at the expence of 
blood. Whilit Lambert was affembling his forces 
at Newcaſtl:, Haflerig and Morley, by the con- 
nivance of the garriſon, took poſſeſſion of Portſ- 


8.3 mind. 
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Ann. 1659: midſt of loud acclamations of applauſe and reite- 


rated vows of continued fidelity, were recon- 


ducted to their houſe by the ſame officers and the 
ſame men, who, a few months before, had in- 


terrupted their ſitting with ſo much undeſerved 


malice and infolence. Lenthall, the ſpeaker, act. 
ing as commander in chief of the army, turned 
out of the Tower the heutenant, who had been 
placed there by Fleetwood, put Sir Anthony 
Aſhley Cooper in his room, and ordered a gene- 
ral rendezvous of the army, who, laying totaliy 
aſide their former perverſeneſs, with great alacrity 

aid him all the military honors due to the office 
he had aſſumed. The demon of diſcord, the cter- 
nal changes of government, and revoliftions in 
power, had hitherto prevented the ſettlement of 
the government on the baſis of a free common- 
wealth and the reformation of the law; bleſſings 
impatiently expected by the honeft part of the 


mind. Whitlock, a ſagacious but corrupt man, who 
had ſerved under the Parliament before the year 1646, 
and under all the diflerent governments which took 
place aſter the King's death, adviſed Fleetwn0d to uſe 
the little power he had left to bring Charles Stewart in 
on conditions; ſince it was evident that Monk's deſign, 
who would delude Haſlerig and his party, was to reſtore 
him without terms, whereby the lives and fortuncs ct 
thoſe who had ated againſt the family would lie at his 
mercy. The two following alterratives were likewiſe 
ropoſed by Whitlock : That Fle:»twood Gould draw 
together all his forces, and fee what ſtrength he could 
make c wp the oppoſition ; and, if found weak, to 
take po eſſion of the Tower, and offer to join with the 
city in declaring for a free parliament. Fleetwood was 
at firſt inclined to follow the advice of ſerding to 
Charles Stewart; but had too much honor to tak: any 
of theſe meaſures without conſulting with the reſt o his 
party, who diſapproving of every part of the counſel, 
the affair dropped. Thurloe's State Papers, vol. Vil 
Whitlock”s Memerzals. ALTA 
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nation, and which, notwithſtanding the difficul- Ann. 1659. 


ties and dangers attending their reſpective admi- 
niſtrations, had been the ſubject of the very par- 
ticular attention both of the Parliament and the 
committee of ſafety . 


WuiLsT 


n The following forms of government were debated 
in the Parliament and the committee of ſafety : That 
the ſupreme authority ſhould be veſted in an aſſembly 
choſen by the people, and that a council of ſtate, ele&- 
ed by that aſſembly, ſhould be veſted with the execu- 
tive power, which power was to determine on the meet- 
ing of the ſuccecding repreſentative aſſembly, to whom 
it was to be accountable. A repreſentative of the peo- 
ple conſtantly ſitting, but changed by perpetual rotati- 
on, joined to a ſelect number of men who ſhould have 
a negative in things wherein the effentials of the go- 
vernment were concerned. 'Two councils choſen by 
the people, the one to conſiſt of three hundred, and to 
have the power only of debating and propoſing laws; 
the other to conſiſt of one thouſand, and to have the 
power to reſolve and determine. 'This laſt form of go- 
vernment bids fairer for the preſerving the true intereſts 
of ſociety than any which has ever yet been practiſed; 
but as the Republicans, and in particular Sir Henry 
Vane and Ludlow, inſiſted that the reformation of the 
law, and a full toleration in the point of religion, ſhould 


be taken into any new plan of government, they were , 


continually thwarted and oppoſed by the lawyers and 
the clergy ; and this oppoſition, with the interruptions 
of the Parliament, and the ſhort-lived power of the 
committee of ſafety, rendered abortive the efforts of 
the patriots to ſettle this laſt or any other government 

on commonwealth foundations. | 
Ludlow gives the following account of ſome of the 
intrigues of the lawyers to prevent reformation. © The 
Parliament had manifeſted, before the laſt interruption, 
an inclination to eaſe the people of the payment of 
tythes, and in lieu of them to appropriate a certain 
ſum of money for the maintenance and encouragement 
of the miniſtry, to be diſtributed in a more equal man- 
ner than had been formerly practiſed; hoping, if this 
84 could 
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Wms er the laſt unexpected revolution was 
effecting, Lambert, who had been weak enough, 
notwithſtanding that Monk had refuſed to ratify 
the articles of the former treaty, and had put his 
commiſſioner Wilks under an arreſt for exceeding, 
as he pretended, his inſtructions to enter into a 


eould be effected, that the clergy would no longer have 
any other intereſt to promote than that of the whole 
commor wealth, nor be a diſtin party from the pec- 
ple. It was well known allo to the lawyers, that they 
ſtill retained the deſire of regulating the practice ot the 
law, and rclieving the people in that particular. Lheſ. 


two parties, therefore, being equally concerned to per- 


petuate the abuſes pradiſed among them, became 
equally ſenſible of the common danger; and, in order 
to prevent it, Whitlock and St. John, for the lawyers, 
with Dr. Owen and Mr. Nye, for the clergy, who at 
this time had frequent meetings in the Savoy, entered 
into a private treaty with the Wallingford-Houſe-party, 
and offered to raiſe an hundred thouſand pounds for the 
uſe of the army, upon aſſurance of being protected by 
them in the full enjoyment of their reipeQive advanta- 
ges and profits; with this farther condition, that they 
ſhould oblige themſelves not to hearken any longer to 
the advice of, Sir Henry Vane. Thus, ſays Ludlow, 


we were left deſtitute of hope to ſee any other refor- 


mation of the clergy than what themſelves would con- 
ſent to, any other regulation of the law than the chict 
juſtice and the commiſſioners of the great-ſeal would 
permit, or any more Liberty for tender conſciences than 
what the lord Warreſtown would picaſe to grant.“ This 
is Ludlow's account of the intrigues of the lawyers and 
the clergy to obſtruct reformation in the law and church; 
and it is in ſome meaſure confirmed by Whitlock; who, 
in excuſe for his acting with the committee of fatty, 
ſays, that he undertook the employment to prevent 
thoſe alterations in the law, miniſtry, and government, 
which he knew were intended to be effected by Sir 
Henry Vane and others, and on the encouragement 
which divers of the committee gave to co-operate with 
him to theſe ends. Ludlow. Whituck's Memorials. 
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s ME new negotiation at Newcaſtle, found himſelf in Ann. 1659. | 
„ very deſperate ſituation ; his ſoldiers daily de- 4 
eerted; lord Fairfax had raiſed forces, and lay be- 1 
s MT hind at York. Monk, ſeizing the favorable op- ] 
» [EY portunity, had patled the Tweed, and with haſty I 
1 TX marches was advancing towards him, and, on the » 

re- meeting of Parliament, their orders to his troops A 
edo ſeparate and retire to their reſpective quarters A 
o entirely ſtripped him of his army, that himſelf 4 
5 vas obliged to return to London. 1 
/ Tur firſt act of the Parliament on their re- TranſaQions 3 
- 7 aſſembling, was to appoint the colonels Popham, of Parlia- $ 
_ KT Thompſon, Markham, Okey, Alured, Sir Antho- ment. ff 
ny Aſhley Cooper, and Mr. Scot, to take upon A 
'r [KT them the care of the army and the peace of the 9 
„public. They patled votes for the payment of 1 
it the ſoldiers; committed the government of the K 
q & Tower to Cooper, Scot, and Barners; diſcharged KM 
[7 from their confinement thoſe who had been 3 
y chroun into priſon by the committee of ſafety; bo 
and ordered, that all the regiments of horſe and 8 
y foot in the Northern counties ſhould repair to ſuch 4 
to quarters as ſhould be appointed by the commiſſi- N 
„ oners for the management of the army, and ob- ö 
ſerve ſuch orders as they ſhould from time to time 4 
. receive from the ſaid commiſſioners. With a pro- 


ioo in favour of general Monk, they paſſed a vote 
for the diſbanding all forces which had been raiſed 


in | 4 
is vithout the authority of the preſent Parliament, | 
1d and againſt the raiſing for the future any forces | 
1; {5 vithout ſuch authority; and voted letters of thanks | 
0, and acknowledgments to general Monk, vice ad- + 
„ miral Lawſon, the lord Fairfax and his party, and 9 
at che commiſſioners at Portſmouth, for their fidelity 

it, | | 

- and good feriice, On the twenty-ninth of De- 

at cember, they confirmed all the removals and 

h {Mx commitiions which Monk had made in his army, 


and, on the thirty-firft of the fame month, they 


v appointed 
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Ann. 1659. appointed a council of ſtate ", and reſolved upon 


an oath to be taken by the council of ſtate and 
members of Parliament, ſolemnly renouncing all 
the Stewart family, with every ſingle perſon why 
ſhould pretend to the government, and promiſing 
fidelity to the Parliament and commonwealth, 
To thoſe officers and ſoldiers engaged in the late 
defection and rebellion, the Parliament, with an 
exception of wilful murder, gave pardon and in- 
demnity for life and eſtate. They appointed a 
committee to ſtate the qua'ifications of members 
to ſerve in Pariiament, and another to bring m a 
bill for the ſale of the eſtates of thoſe who had ri. 
ſen with Sir George Booth; enjoined the counci 
of ſtate to remand them to priſon, and to enquire 
into the means by which during the late commo- 
tions they had been ſet at Liberty. 

Tuus far the Parliament had taken very com- 
mendable meaſures for the juſtifying an authority 
under which the nation could alone expect the 
peaceable and permanent eſtabliſhment of a tree 
government; but, tranſported with a lively ſenſe 
of the indignities they had received, beyond the 
bounds of their former ſagacity and moderation, 
they were fo indiſcreetly vindictive as to expe! 
from their aſſembly and confine to his houſe in 
the country their illuſtrious and uſeful member 
Sir Henry Vane, for having condeſcended to ad 
with the committee of ſafety on the laudable in- 
tention of directing their counſels towards the ſet. 
tling the government on an equitable and equal 


» Council of ſtate: Lord Fairfax, Sir Arthur Haſle- 
rig, Sir James Harrington, Sir Thomas Widdrington, 


general Monk, vice-admiral Lawſon, Sir Anthony Afſh- 


ley Cooper, colonels Morley, Walton, White, 'Thomp- 


| ſon, Wallop, and Fag, Scot, Love, St. John, Weaver, 


Reynolds, Dixwell, Nevill, Corbet, Challoner, Mar- 


tin, Say, Robinſon, Barnes, Tyrrell, Bethel, Rolles, 


alderman Foot, alderman Love. A 


plan. 
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plan. Colonel Salway was expelled the houſe, Ann. 1639. 
and committed to the Tower; and a vote of con- 
finement and expulſion to thoſe who were mem- 
bers 5 58 on the following officers; viz. Lam- 


bert, Deſborough, Aſhfield, Berry, Kelſey, Cab- 
bet, Barrow, Packer, and Bread. ; 


Tux Parliament, whilſt they were dealing out 


chaſtiſements on one hand to their offending ſer- 
| vants, were as liberal in their favors to thoſe who 
had acted, or pretended to have acted, in the 
ſupport of their authority. They ſettled on vice- 
BZ admiral Lawſon and his heirs an eſtate of five hun- 
dred pounds a-ycar; on Monk (who, in reality, 
had done nothing towards their re-eſtabliſhment) 
cone thouſand ©; and, in a declaration to the peq- 
ple at large, after endeavoring to exculpate them- 
ſelyes from the calumnies which had been injuri- 
B ouſly flung upon them, after endeavoring to re- 
concile the nation to the trifling inconveniencies 
they muſt neceſſarily ſuffer till the government 
could be 19 77 formed and eſtabliſned, aſſured 
the peop 
and properties ſnould be according to the laws of 
the land; that the Parliament would not meddle 
m the ordinary adminiſtration of juſtice; that 
they would make effectual proviſion ſor the en- 
cCouragement of a learned and goſpel miniſtry 
through all the three nations; that they would 
continue tythes, ſettle tenths and firſt- fruits upon 
them, and farther augment their ſalaries by the 
mimpropriations of the late king, biſhops, deans 


e that all proceedings touching their lives 


The Parliament were ſo liberal in their favors to 


+ Monk, as to extend them to one Gumble, his chap- 
lein, whom he had ſent with a meſſage to the houſe, 
relating to the pertans fit to be judges in Scotland. The 
: houſe ordered Gumble ore hundred pounds, and reſol- 
Led to take him into farther confideration for prefer- 


= ment as conveniency ſhould offer. Parl. Hiſt. vol. 
II. p. 45. 


and 
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Ann. 1659. and chapters, and delinquents not compounded 


Monk 
marches his 
army to 
London. 


Price's Hiſt. 
of the Reſ- 
toration. 


Clar. Hitt. 


for; and they renewed their proteſtations, that 


they would perfect the beginnings they had al. 
ready made, towards the fettling a commonwealth 
on equal principles, without a king, ſingle per 
ſon, or houſe of Lords. 

DuRiNnG theſe tranſactions, Monk, without 
any previous leave or invitation, on the plauſiblc 
pretext of defending the Parliament againſt ar; 
refractory ſpirit which might yet exiſt in the (6|- 
diery, was advancing towards the capital at the 


head of fix thouſand men“. At York he had 1 


conference with the lord Fairfax, who, ſince he 
had married his daughter to the duke of Buck- 
ingham, had maintained a correſpondence with 
Charles Stewart, and, under the cover of opp- 
ſing the late uſurpation, had aſſembled a body of 
Preſbyterians, with an intention of re-eſtabliſhing 
monarchical government, and reſtoring to ther 
former power and ſplendor the expelled family. 
It picque, prejudice, whim, diſappointment, witl 
the influence of family connection, had inſtięa. 
ted Fairfax to blaſt his well-earned laurels, and 
deprive his country of the whole fruit of his for- 


mer victories, the more crafty Monk was deter 


mined to ſet his treachery at an higher price than 
the meer gratification of ſuch wayward paſtions; 
and declared fo ſtrongly againſt the acting under 


e The Parliament had the complaiſance to paſs ar 
act to juſtify this march of Monk into England, who 
kept up their good humor by ſubmiſſiveletters, in which 
he aſſured them, that they ſhould find ſuch an abſolute 
obedience in him, that he would be more ready to fe- 
turn his commiſſion than to receive it; and in which 
he told them, they could never doubt of his perſevering 
in the good principles he had declared for, and that ie 
would have been happy, if the Lord had frowned on 
him, to have ſuffered in their righteous cauſe. Parl. 


Hi/'. vel. XXII. p. 41. 
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rity, that the lord Fairfax, who took him to be 
in carneſt, was glad to ſlink off without having 
publicly declared any intention which could ſub- 
ect him to the cenſure of the government. As 


the Parliament had juſtly entertained a ſtrong ſuſ- 
picion of the lord Fairfax's conduct, they were 
very uneaſy at the interview between the two ge- 


nerals. They wrote a preſſing letter to Monk to 

repair to London, and ſent Scot and Robinſon, 
8 with whom, during the late confuſions, he had 
kept a conſtant correſpondence, as their commil- 


ſioners, on the pretence of complimenting him 


E with their attendance on the road, but with a view 
of keeping him ſteady to their intereſt, to prevent 
his communication with the malignant and diſ- 
E contented parties, and to found (if poſſible) his 
principles, and the bottom of his intentions. The 


taciturnity of Monk's diſpolition, in fome mea- 
ſure, guarded him from the keeneſt obſerver. 
His deſire of talking never tempted him to betray 
what he wiſhed to conceal. As the commands of 


the Parliament were perfectly agreeable to his 
views, he obeyed them without heſitation; often 


contented himſelf with aſſenting by a nod, or 
ſome other ſignificant geſture, to the anſwers their 
| 11 gave the factious petitions he met 
with on the road; and, when he did open himſelf, 
it was in terms of implicit obedicnce to the Par- 


liament, and in high expreſſions of zeal for the 
eſtabliſnment of a free commonwealth *, which, 
Monk carried himſelf with ſuch hypocritical hu- 
mility to the Parliament's commiſſioners, directing his 
troops to make a ſtand when their coach paſſed, and to 
press all civilities to them as their commanders in 
bicf, that they were fully ſatisfied of the ſincerity of 
s intention, and ſent relations to their party in the 
WP zcliament of the excellent diſcipline and obedience of 
e Northern forces. Gumble's Life of Monk, p. 226. 
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or in ſupport of any other than the prefent autho- Ann. 1659. 
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274 
And. 1659. in a letter he wrote to ſeveral Devonſhire gentle. 
men who had addteſſed Lenthall (the ſpeaker) on 
the ſubject of pans bag metnbers ſecluded in 

t 


1648, he extolled as the only government which 
could preſerve the public peace, warned them of 
the confuſions thoſe members, many of whom 

aſſerted the monarchical intereſt, together with 

the abolition of all laws made ſince their ſecluſi 
on, would bring into the public counſels, and ad- 
viſed them to acquielce in the proceedings of the 
preſent Parliament, who had refolved to fill uy 
their houſe, determine their fitting, and prepare 
a way for future ſucceſſions of Patliaments, if 
they were not obſtructed in this arduous taſk by 
the impatience of the people.. 

Trovcn theſe reiterated profeſſions were very 
grateful to the Parliament, yet there were ſome 
material parts of Monk's conduct which tended 
conſiderably to weaken that full confidence they 
would otherwiſe have inipired. Thoſe to whom, 
whilſt in Scotland, he had given commiſſions in 
the room of the caſhiered officers, were men of 
very ſuſpected principles; and, during his march, 
he continued to new- model his army, by remoy- 


Ludlow, 
p. 309. 


According to the authority of Price, a domeſtic 
chaplain of Monk, this letter was written by the gene- 
ral to ſatisfy his army, which, notwithſtanding the it- 
trodudtion of men of . contrary principles among them, 
were ſo averſe to the reſtoration of the baniſhed family, 
that the only exception they propoſed in their obedience 
to the Parliament was, that it ſhould not act to the 
bringing-in of Charles Stewart. The argument uſed 


by Monk againſt the ſubſcribing to this exception was, 
that in ſo doing they ſhould fall into the fame error a 
the Engliſh army, and lay in a claim to be judges and 
maſters of the Parliament's aQions; for when that al- 
ſembly did any thing which was diſliked, it was but 
ſuggeſting that the doing ſuch thing tended to the bring- 


ing 


ing- in Charles Stewart. 
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4 | ing officers whoſe affections were well known to Ann. 1659. 


be ftrongly attached to the caufe of Liberty 


and reformation, and by placing in their room 
» ME individuals of ruined fortunes, profligate lives, 
„and who on ſeveral occaſions had declared an op- 


n | poſition to thoſe principles which he pretended fo 
1 WI warmly to eſpouſe . When he arrived at St. Al- 


6 WT bans, on the pretence that the mutinous ſpirit of 
4. duoſe foldiers who had offered violence to the Par- 
tv. hament might infect his army, he ſent a meſſage 
up to the houſe for their removal before he entered 


re e capital; and ſuch was the diffidence the Par- 
VGSsiament entertained of their late offending yet 
by penitent army, fuch the diſunion which the recent 
confuſions had introduced among their ſmall body, 


9 ſuch the fatal conſequence of diſuniting from 


me cheir counſels the wiſe and experienced Vane, 
ed whoſe keen ſagacity could pierce through a much 
hey darker cloud of diſſimluation than veiled the trea- 
m. cherous Monk, that this meſſage, which ought for 
1 > inſolence to have been anſwered with a ſharp 
rebuke, was baſely complied with in every parti- 
cular; and when the ſoldiers, who in general wifh- 
ed well to the Parliament, and who had refuſed 
the ſolicitations of the citizens to join with them 


for what they termed a free repreſentative, which 


Ludlow fays, that in the Iriſh brigade, which had 
deſerted Lambert and joined his army, he diſcharged 
from their employments divers officers who had been 
che moſt zealous for aſſerting the civil authority, and 
filled their places with ſuch as had been diſmiſſed for 
their vicious lives and corrupt principles. On this con- 
tradictory conduct of Monk, colonel Martin reſembled 

um to one who, being ſent for to make a ſuit of cloaths, 
brought with him a budget full of carpenters tools, and 

peing told that ſuch implements were not at all fit for 
he work he was deſired to do, anſwered, © It matters 
Pot; Iwill do your work well enough, I warrant you.” 


| 2 . 


Bw, p. 309. 


was 
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Ann. 1659. was well underſtood to mean no other than that 


the Cavaliers and Preſbyterians ſhould bear the 
rule, began to mutiny on the groſs affront put 
upon them by Monk, the Parliament, in a terror 
leſt they ſhould be again interrupted, ſent preſ- 
ſing meſſages to haſten his march. The diſturb- 
ance which the mortifying commands of the Par. 
liament occaſioned amongſt the ſoldiers was of 
ſhort duration : By the earneſt perſuaſion of their 
officers, they quietly returned to the country quar- 
ters which were aſſigned them; and Monk, in 4 
kind of triumph, on the fourth of February, en- 
tered the capital at the head of his army. 

O his introduction to the houſe, Lenthall, in 
2 flouriſhing ſpeech, returned him thanks, in the 
name of that aſſembly, for the eminent ſervices 


he had rendered his country; and was anſwered 
in the common ſtrain, that the ſervices which 
Monk had been enabled to perform were no mom 
than his duty, and merited not ſuch praiſes a 


thoſe with which the Parliament were pleaſed t 


honor him. The reſt of the ſpeech was ſimilar to i 


the contradictions which had been obſerved in ti 


conduct. He aſſured the Parliament of an im- 
plicit obedience to their commands, yet aſſume Þ 
a kind of authority in dictating to them the rul: 


of their future government. Having himſelf re. 
fuſed the oath of abjuration, he ſpoke warm) 


Ludlow writes, that the Cavaliers and Preſbyter 


ſoldiers to their advantage, invited them to join witi 


their party, gave them money, promiſed them theirs 
whole arrears and conſtant pay; but the ſoldiers, aft 
taking their money, threatened to fire on them it the 
did not depart, and declared their reſolution to cont 
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nue faithful to the Parliament. Ludlow, p. 312. 
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the fidelity of the Iriſh army, which had been re- 
modelled on a plan quite oppoſite to that effected 
by Ludlow, and deſired that the fanatic party, 
whom he put on a level with the Cayaliers, ſhould 
be removed from all places of truſt. : 

Taz city of London (though, in a public cor- 


reſpondence which had paſſed between them and conduct of 


Monk whilſt in the North, they had been very 
warm in their profeſſions of adherence to the Par- 
liament), encouraged by that uncertainty which 
for ſome time had been obvious in his conduct, 
but more particularly by the opinion the Cavaliers 
and Preſbyterians entertained of his deſigns, had 


had the inſolence to ſend a depuration to St. Al- 


bans to ſolicit his aſhſtance towards the attain- 


ment of another Parliament; and now, encoura- 
ged by the abſence of thoſe troops who had hi- 
cherto curbed their petulant headſtrong humors, 
the common- council, in the true ſtyle of govern- 
ment, took upon them to receive petitions from 
the adjacent counties touching the payment of 
axes and other public affairs, gave the petitioners 
chanks for their good affections, and paſſed a vote 
chat they would pay no taxes but ſuch as ſhould 
be impoſcd by a free Parliament. A reſolution of 
this nature was ſtriking at the very exiſtence of Ludlow. 
che preſent government; it required an immedi- Price. 
te and ſevere chaſtiſement. The council of ſtate 
Eſlembled, Monk was admitted to the conſultati- 
pn, and when it was moved that the common— 


council 


Ihe Parliament had nominated Monk to he one of 


e council of ſtate; but having refuſed to take the 
= Eizcment againſt the pretenfions of Charles Stewart, 
ay tingle perſon, he was not permitted to att in the 
W'Pacity of his office. It was not agreeable to the ge- 
Wal tenor of Monk's conduct that he ſhould expoſe 
principles to the jealous eye of the Paikamert by 


Tor. V. T this 
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againſt the impoſing engagements, undertook for Ann. 1659. 
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Parl. Hiſt. 
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p. 48. 
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Ann. 1659. council ſhould be forbidden to fit, that a few of 
the moſt active ſhould be ſeized, the portcullices 
wedged, and the poſts with their chains pulled up, 
Monk not only chearfully undertook to perform 
the ſervice, but added, that, if more was not 
done, ſuch puniſhment would ſerve for nothing, 
becauſe the damage might be ſoon repaired ; that 
the diſaffection of the city was ſo great that they 
would never be quiet till ſome of them were hang- 

ed; that it was abſolutely neceſſary for the preſent 
to break in pieces their gates and portcullices, to 
burn their poſts, and carry away their chains to 
the Tower. The council of ſtate, well pleaſed 
with the zeal which Monk expreſſed on the exe- 


cution of this unpopular buſineſs, gave him or- | retw 
ders to march with his forces early the next morn- MW the. 
ing into the city, before the occaſion of his errand MW chiet 
. ſhould be known. To the great terror and aſto- plair 
Price*s Hiſt. n; t the citi ho had be . 
niſhment of the citizens, who h een encoura— put 
of the Reſ- "ed in their ſedition by intimation from himſelf ME t! 
toration. Zed in their fedition by intimauon from tumie dhe f 
and creatures, Monk performed every part of the WW had 
injunctions which had been laid on him by tie WR fafer 
council of ſtate, whoſe report of this buſineſs was MW Lam 


ſo agreeable to the Parliament, that, in a fit of orde; 

generoſity, they ordered their” general, who had 

Ludlow. refuſed to eat at the charge of the city, fifty 
Parl. Hiſt. pounds to pay the expences of his dinner, and ten 


this frivolous ſcruple; and, if it can be ſuppoſed that a 

man of ſuch duplicity could have any moral objection 

to the breaking an oath, Monk was already bound by 

three ſolemn oaihs againſt what he was intent upon exe— 

cuting; viz. The ſolemn league and covenant ; the oath 

— | enjoined in the year 1649 to be true and taithful to the 
| commonwealth of England, without a king, fingle pei- 
fon, or houſe of Lords; and an oath to the ſame pur- 

port as this which he now refuſed, enjoined on the third 

of September, before the laſt interruption of the Par- 
liament. Melltoad' Memoirs, Appendix, p. 365. 
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pounds a-day, to commence from his coming in- Ann. 1659. 


to England out of Scotland. 


Tur diſſimulation of Monk had now gone far Treachery 
enough; its continuation, by confirming men in of Monk. 
the opinion of his attachment to the government, 


would quell that ſpirit of (edition and impatience 
which was ſo neceſſary to the accompliſhment of 
his views. Thoſe acts of ſeverity he had executed 
on the city had fixed aa irreconcilable enmity be- 
tween the Parliament and that body“. It was 
his buſineſs to regain the confidence of the male- 
contents, who were inflamed with an high degree 
of rage at ſuch a manifeſtation of his ſuppoſed 
treachery. In purſuance of this plan, on Monk's 
return to Whitehall, a letter was diſpatched to 
the Parliament, ſubſcribed by himſelf and the. 


chief officers of his army; in which, after com- with the 
plaining of the unpopular ſervice they had been ens. 


put upon, afier taxing the houſe with favoring 
the fanatic party, by not proſecuting thoſe who 
had acted with the army in the late committee of 
ſafety; by permitting Sir Henry Vane and colonel 
Lambert to ſtay in town, contrary to their own 
order; by ſuffering men to fit amongſt them who 
lay under the accuſation of high-treaſon; and in 
having given encouragement to a fanatical petiti— 
on!); they ended their inſolent expoſtulation by 

| requiring 


* Monk told Price (his chaplain), that the encou- 
ragement he gave the council of ſtate to go ſuch lengths 
in their chaſtiſement of the city, was a trick of his, 
and that he could not have done his buſineſs to ſoon 
without it, and poſſibly not at all. 

The ſeQaries were juſtly alarmed at the complexi- 
on of the times, and ſent up a very ſenſible petition to 
the Parliament, ſubſcribed by many thouſands, in which 


they caution them againſt taking into places oi truſt {u!- 


pected perſons, warn them of the deſigns of the ene- 
my in the return of the ſecluded members and a Parlia- 
ment without due qualifications, and promiſe their aſſiſt- 
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Ann. 1659. requiring them, in the name of the citizens, ſol- 


His inſolence 


to the Par- ſuppoſed would be rega 


lament. 


Ludlow, 
p. 320. 


diers, and whole commonwealch, to iſſue out writs 


within a week for the filling their houſe and ai- 


ſembling a new Parliament. 

ArTer the diſpatch of this letter, which he 
rded as a declaration of 
war, on the pretence of compoling the minds of 
the citizens, he marched his army back into the 
city, deſired Allen (the lord-mayor) to ſummon a 
common-council, and, after many apologies to 
this aſſembly for the indignities which he hid he 
had been obliged to put on them, after telling 
them he had not forgot the kind letter they had 
ſent him when in the North, and declaring him- 
ſelf at that time of their opinion, though he was 
obliged to conceal it till he might have an oppor- 


tunity of diſcovering his ſentiments to better ad- 


vantage, he aſſured them of his perſeverance in 
the new meaſures he had adopted, and deſired 
they would plight their faith with his for a ſtrict 
union between the army and the city in every en- 


terprize for the happineſs and ſettlement of the 


commonwealth. 

No ſooner were Monk's conduct and refolutions 
publicly known, than a ſcene of infolent triumph 
was ſpread over the face of the whole town. The 
Cavaliers, who, from the loweſt ſtate of deſpond- 
ency, now enjoyed in proſpect the completion of 
their warmeſt wiſhes, gave a looſe to the moi! 
ſhameful exceſſes. The Preſby terians, laying 


ance in the proſecution and defence of the good old 
cauſe againſt all oppoſition whatſoever. Notwithſtand- 
ing the confidence of the enemy, Praile-God Þare- 
bones, a leather-ſeller, in the name of the petitioner, 
told the Parliament, they were men who had ever 4d. 
hered to their authority, that they were lovers of jus 
tice, righteouſneſs, freedom, and lovers of a common- 
wealth, having ever accounted it the beſt form of go— 


vernment. Parl. Hiſt. vol. XXII. p. 94, & ſeg. 10 
| | Alldle 
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aſide the ſobriety and ſtrictneſs of their former Ann. 1659. 


manners, and ſtupidly imagining they were exult- 


ing in their own triumphs, while they were in 


reality celebrating thoſe of their moſt avowed 
and bitter enemies, joined in the revels of the 
Cavaliers, and both parties agrecing to a tem po- 
rary ſuſpenſion of mutual! animoſity, cordially 
united in their inſults over an affembly whoſe pa- 


triotic ſpirit and mognanimous conduct had hi- 


therto foiled their ſeparate and uniced efforts to re- 
duce their country under the yoke of ancient or 
new modes of tyranny. The ignorant mulitude, 
ever fated (through tlie want of intelligence) to 
accelerate their miſery and reioice in their own 
diſgraces, followed the example of their ſuperiors, 
and, in their uſual! ſtrain of vulgar wit, racked 
their groſs imaginations for inventions to affront a 


government who had raiſed the honor of their 


country to an unprecedented greatneſs, and from 
whoſe paternal regard they could only hope to be 


emancipated from that abject ſtate of ſervility to 


which their order had been ever ſubjected. 

Tux ſeditious example of the city of London 
was followed by ſeveral of the Yorkſhire gentry ; 
and the aſpect of the affairs of Ireland was equally 
unfavorable to thoſe in England. The lord Brog- 
hill and Sir Charles Coote, men of ſelfiſh and 
treacherous principles, had held an intercourſe 
with Monk from his firſt declaring againſt the 
Engliſn army, and were well enough acquainted 


with his deſigns to enter into a correſpondence Clar. Hit 
with Charles Stewart; to invite him over to Ire- vol. III. p. 
land; and to promiſe their endeavors for his re- 589. 
ſtoration. Sir Charles Coote, with the aſſiſtance 


of Sir Theophilus Jones, and other officers, ſur- 
prized Dublin, ſeized on the perſons of colonel 
John Jones, and the reſt of the commiſſioners, 
took the government into his hands, drew toge- 
ther a conſiderable body of horſe and foot, con- 

T 3 fiſting 
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Ann. 1659. ſiſting chiefly of the Engliſh-Iriſh, and declared 
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for the Parliament. Ludlow was on the road to 
Cheſter, in order to embark for Ireland, when hc 
received the firſt intelligence of theſe diſorders, 
Aſter tranſmitting the account to Sir Arthur Ha- 
ſlerig, and exhorting him to take care not to be 
ſeduced by ſpecious pretences to ſtrengthen the 
hands of thofe in whom there was no juſt ground 
for confidence, he proceeded with all expedition 
on his journey ; but, on his arrival on the Iriſh 
coaſt, ſound all the ſtrong places in the country 
in the hands of malignants; that the officers in 
general had ſubmitted to be directed by Sir Chai !cs 
Coote; that all thoſe who had been diſplaced {rem 
their poſts i in the army for debauchery and dilat- 
fection had joined him; that thoſe of known at- 
fection to the public good had been neceſſitated 
to quit their poſts, to make way for his creatures; 
that he had preferred an impeachment of high 
trealon againſt the Parliament's commiſſioners, 
and againſt Ludlow himſelf, and had obtained 
the paying a vote in the council of officers called 
to conſider on the ſituation of the public affairs, 
Not to receive him as their commander in chief 
till the pleaſure of the parliament ſnould be known. 
Ludlow's reſolution to proſecute the ends of bis 
commiſſion was not to be ſhaken with difficultics. 
He diſpatched letters to all thoſe officers of whole 
fidelity he had the beſt aſſurance, informing them 
of the return of the Parliament to the exerciſe of 
their authority; of his own reſolution to adhere 
to that authority requiring them, as they valued 
the cauſe of God and their country, to continu? 
faithful to the fame; to withdraw from thole 
who, under the Pretence of declaring for the Par: 
hament, had uſurped a power which they deſigned 
to uſe for their de ſtruction, and for the re- eſta- 
bliſhment of arbitrary power; to draw into con- 
ſiderable bodies, if it was poſlible, to defend them- 
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ſelves againſt thoſe who ſhould venture to attack Ann. 165g. 


them ; and, if they ſhould be overpowered, to re- 
tire towards Munſter, where he would endeavor, 
with what force he could collect, to give them his 
aſſiſtance. 

Wuen the arrival of Ludlow was made known 
to the council of officers, they ſent a party of horſe 
to his houſe, either to ſeize him there, or to lie 
privately by the ſca-fide in hopes to ſurprize him 
on his landing. On the failure of this project, by 
the caution of Ludlow, captain Lucas was dis- 
patched on board, to deſire him (by way of an- 
ſwer to a letter he had tent to the council of ofli- 
cers, ſignifying his arrival, and that he was come 
to give them his aſſiſtance towards the accompliſh- 
ment of thoſe things for which they had declared) 
to retire to England, to avoid farther inconveni- 
ence. On Ludlow's refulal to comply, he was 
preſſed by Lucas to go to Dublin, in order to ſa- 
tisfy the {cruples of the military council; but was 
too wiſe to be caught in ſuch a cobweb mare, and 
retired to the fort of Duncannon, the governor of 
which was his friend; and there, after providing 
for the defence of the garriſon, continued his en- 
deavors, by meſlages and letters, to draw toge- 
ther a party ſufhciently ſtrong to make head againſt 


the faction at Dublin. The faction, after having 


diſplaced all the field-officers of the army, except 
their partizan major Edward Warren, with all the 
inferior officers who had any affection to the Re- 
public, and given their commiſſions to men the 
moſt notoriouſly vicious and diſaffected, gave or- 
ders to colonel Temple to block up the ſort of 
Duncannon, fent a letter to Ludlow, which they 
cauſed to be printed and publiſhed, in which they 
endeavored to juſtify their proceeding, and in 
which they ſet forth a malicious but frivolous 
charge againſt him; the tenor of which was, that 


he had ſhewn too much favor to the Wallingſord- 
154 Houſe 
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Ann. 1659. Houſe party, in endeavoring to moderate matters 


between them and the Parliament. Ludlow an- 
ſwered every particular of the charge, and retort- 
ed the accuſation of treachery to the Parliament 
home upon the faction. But whilſt he was vindi- 
cating his own conduct, and the authority of the 
government from the malice of its enemies, not- 


withſtanding he had ſent intercepted letters (which 


in ſome meaſure detected the treachery of the Iriſh 
faction) to Sir Arthur Haſlerig and Mr. Scot, two 
men who had at pretent the greateſt intereſt in 
the Parliament ; notwithſtanding his tried fidelity 
and courage; notwithſtanding the wiſe and priu- 
dent manner in which he had conducted all the 
affairs of the commonwealth which had been en- 
truſted to his management; he received the aſi o- 
niſhing news that the Pa liament, whom he had 
ſerved fo well, and for the ſupport of whoſe power 
he had ventured ſo much, inſtead of ſending over 
a confirmation of his authority, and an approba- 
tion of his meaſures, had fent an acknowledgment 
of their ſervices to the council of officers, and or- 
ders to himſelf, in a letter ſigned by Lenthall the 
ſpeaker, to attend them with an account of the 
affairs of Ireland, that, upon conſideration there- 
of, ſuch a courſe might be taken as ſhould ſecure 


the public intereſt. Letters to the ſame effect 


were written to the other commiſſioners for the 
Iriſh affairs. As the courage of Ludlow was proof 
againſt the power of the enemies to the govern- 
ment, ſo was his virtue to its ingratitude. He 
haſtened home, not with the deſign of furreader- 
ing his truſt and forſaking the intereſt of the com- 
monwealth *, but to endeavor to waken the fears 
of 


2 The Parliament had not only been weak enough to 
revoke all powers given to Ludlow and the reſt of their 
commiſſioners, but had paſſed an order that Ludlow 
ſhould deliver up the fort of Duncannon, and every 
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of the Parliament, and, as he expreſſes himſelf, if Ann. 1659. 


they were not wholly infatuated, to perſuade them 
to make a timely proviſion againſt the dangers 
which to viſibly threatened them with ſudden de- 
ſtruction. It was in this hope that he refuſed to 
ſurrender Duncannon, as it might prove a good 
landing place for an army from England, into the 
hands of the faction. 

Beroks the return of Ludlow to London, the 
Parliament had received from Sir Charles Coote a 
charge of high-treaſon againſt him and the reſt of 
the commiſioners; viz colon<] John Jones, colo- 
ne! Miles Corbet, and colonel Tomlinſon ; and 
to ſtrangely influenced were this aſſembly by 
Monk, the prefent center of their hopes and tears, 
who highly patronized the faCtion *, that they let 
this charge (too frivolous and groundleſs to pro- 
ceed on, and contrary to Ludlow's earneſt ſolici- 
tations, who wiſhed for nothing more than an op- 
portunity to lay before them the preſent ſtate of 
Ireland) hang over the head of a ſervant of ſuch 
acknowledged worth that they could not for ſhame, 
notwithſtanding the charge of high treaſon, for- 
bid his taking his ſeat among them. 8 

Ir was of this indulgence that Monk complain- 
ed in his arrogant letter to the Parliament; and 


ſtrong place in his poſſeſſion, to the faction. Theſe 
commands, ſo deſtructive to the very exiſtence of the 
power which ordained them, Ludlow had the reſolu— 
tion to diſobey. 

2 According to the account of Dr. Price, the whole 


plan of operation againſt the Iriſh adminiſtration, and 


the confederacy for a free Parliament, was laid between 
dir Charles Coote and Dr. Douglas, whom Monk, when 
at Morpeth, had ſent to Ireland with letters of import— 
ance to negotiate the buſineſs. Price tells us, that 
Monk was particularly jealous of Ludlow, leit he thould 
ohſtruc his deſigns by keeping the whole army in le- 
land firm to the ba liament. Fe 
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the ſaction at Dublin were no ſooner informed o 
the arrival of the Northern army in England, than, 
throwing off their former reſerve and hypocriſy, 
they publiſhed a declaration in favor. of the re- ad- 
mutton of the members excluded in 1648, ſum- 
moned a convention of the eſtates in Ireland, who 
confirmed their declaration, and who, in order to 
ſecure the aſſiſtance of the army in their deſign of 
bringing in Charles Stewart, made a proviſion for 
the payment of their arrears, and for their future 
maintenance. Encouraged by the acquieſcence 
of the convention, the faction publiſhed a more 
inſolent declaration; in which they reproached the 
Parliament with the favors they had extended to 
men accuſed of high-treaſon, and of the diſcou- 
ragements they had laid upon thoſe who had been 
ſent to England to proſecute the impeachment ; 
told them plainly, they would no longer own their 
authority; and deſired that a free Parliament 
might be called, to put an end to thoſe confuſions 
into which their ambition and unſkilfulneſs had in- 
volved their country *. Sir Hardreſs Waller (who 
had been one of the late king's judges, and was 
governor of the caſtle of Dublin) made a vain ef- 
fort to ſeize Sir Charles Coote and his adherents, 
by moving, that the council of officers might be 
adjourned into the caſtle ; but Sir Charles Coote, 
having an intimation of the deſign, accompanied 
with Sir Theophilus Jones, rode at the head of his 
regiment through the ſtreets of Dublin, declaring 
for a free Parliament ; and having gathered toge- 
ther his adherents; with the aſſiſtance of the giddy 
mulitude, he beſieged Waller in the caſtle ; whoſe 


b This faction, who had thrown off their obedience 
io the Parliament, to render public the good under- 
ſtanding which ſubſiſted between them and Monk, ſent 
him a preſent of the hilt of a ſword and a pair of ſpurs 
made of gold, with a rich hatband and an embroidercd 
beli. Ludlow's Memairs, p. 329. 
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ſoldiers, ſeduced with preſent bribes and larger Ann. 1659. 
promiſes, had the treachery to deliver up their go- 
vernor and caſtle into the hands of their enemy. 

Tux news of this general revolt reached Lon- 


don about the time chat Monk openly declared 

againſt the Parliament; who, in this perilous ſtate 

cf their affairs, inſtead of calling their ſcattered 

c their affairs, infiead of calling their ſcattere 

I forces to an immediate rendezvous, inſtead of 

| arming and enliſting under their banners all thoſe . 

9 whoſe ſafety, intercſt, and affections were tied to 

> [KM the commenwealth, had the condeſcenſion to take 

Monks letter into conſideration ; to reſolve, that Feb. 11. 

> WW the thanks of the houſe ſhould be given him for 

bis faith{ul fervice in ſecuring the city; and that 

aãs to filling-up the houſe, the Parliament were 

upon the qualifications before the receipt of the 

, -& general's letter. Sir Henry Vane was ordered to Ludlow. 

r leave the town; colonel Lambert to ſurrender 

t himſelf within a limited time ©; and Scot and Ro- 

s binſon were diſpatched into the city to perſuade 

'- [© Monk to return to his old quarters, and to aſſure 

o bim of the Parliament's good intentions towards i 
3 bim. | ki 
f. Tuis only mean and blameable ſtep which the A 
8, . Parliament, except in their conduct to Vane and 4 
be Ludlow, had taken during their long, difficult, and 1 
e, [© troubleſome adminiſtration, they ſeem ſuddenly Ly 
2d do have repented of; for on their re- meeting in x udlow 5 A 
is WW the afternoon, a propoſal moved by Monk's party Part. Hiſt. 1 1 
8 | | 4 
'E- y © On the thirteenth of February, the ſerjeant at arms 2M 
ly I Was ordered to carry Sir Henry Vane to his houſe at 1 
me | Bellcw, in the county of Lincoln. A proclamation was i 

agreed to, {or colonel Lambert to ſurrender himſelt W 

5 Within a limited time, and give an account of his con- _* 
= tempt of the order of Parhament ; or, In default there- * 
ok of, that his eſlate real and perſonal ſhould be ſequeſtered. = 
_—_ [t was ordered, that the members of the houſe who had f 
0 q acted as the pretended committee of faſety ſnould ap- . 


pear, to anſwer tor their conduct, on that day ſe'nnight. 
| in 


Ann. 1659. in the houſe, that he ſhould be made general of 
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the forces of the commonwealth, was not only re- 


jected, but, on the vote that their armies in Eng- 


land, Scotland, and Ireland, ſhould be governed 
by five commiſſioners *, and that the quorum ot 
theſe commiſſioners ſhould be three, after paying 
Monk the compliment of putting him in the com. 
miſſion, on the queſtion whether he ſhould be one 
of the quorum, it paſſed in the negative with- 
out any diviſion. This inſtance of returning cou- 
rage in the Parliament did not a little alarm Monk. 
Whilſt, with the advice of his party in the city, 
he was forming a militia, and nominating officers 
to command them, whoſe only recommendation 
was their diſaffection to the government, he was 
more than ever violent in his profeſſions of zeal 
for the eſtabliſhment of a free commonwealth, and 
ſedulous in the court-he paid to thoſe members of 
Parliament whom he had cajoled into a full confi- 
dence in his ſincerity *, and who had at firſt influ- 
enced the houſe in his favor, 
THz 


4 Theſe five commiſſioners were Monk, Haſlerig, 
Morley, Walton, and Alured. Sir Anthony Aſhley 
Cooper was propoſed, but excluded, on a diviſion of 
thirty againſt fifteen. It was on a motion of Ludlow, 
that the command of the Iriſh forces was inſerted in 
the commiſſion. Ludlow, p. 317. 

© Monk, in a letter which he wrote to Sir Arthur 
Haſlerig, on the thirteenth of February, wherein be 
calls the proceedings of the houſe violent, and com- 


plains of a rumor which had gone abroad, of orders. 


{ent for the drawing together the diſperſed forces, an- 
of Haſlerig's correſpondence with Vane and Lambert, 
calls God to witneſs, that a commonwealth is the deſire 
of his ſoul ; that the Lord aſſiſting ſuch deſire ſhall be 
witneſſed by the actions of his lite, in the ſettling the 
empire in a free ſtate, without a king, ſingle perſon, 
or houſe of Lords. Ludlow ſpeaks of this letter, and 
ſays, that Haſleri ig was ſo deluded by it, that, in thi 
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Tur ſecluded members, who had taken every 
opportunity to embroil the government of the Par- 
liament, who, headed by the impetuous and in- 
flexible Mr. Prynne, had twice endeavored to ob- 
trude themſelves into their houſe, and had obſti- 
nately adhered to their pretenſions of right to ſeats 
in their aſſembly, were not idle in making the beſt 
advantage of the preſent opportunity to bring 
thoſe pretenſions into reality. They had been the 


| inſtruments by which Monk had operated on the 


affections of the public, the original movers of the 
ſeditious conduct of the city; and now that mat- 
ters were drawing towards a cataſtrophe, Monk, 
on the pretence of anſwering the vexatious impor- 
tunity of the ſecluded members, and to give them 
ſatisfaction touching the juſtice of their excluſion, 
of which he owned himſelf to be thoroughly con- 
vinced, prevailed on ſome of the members of Par- 
liament to give them a meeting at his houſe, 
where, inſtead of entering into fair debate, the 
ſecluded members, who were ſure of Monk's 
countenance, reflected fo ſcurrilouſly on the pro- 
ceedings of the Parliament ſince their excluſion, 
that Sir Arthur Haſlerig, the faſt friend of Monk, 
loſing all patience, roſe up haſtily, and abruptly de- 
parted from the conference. This was the prelude to 
the ſecond part of Monk's treachery ; who, dread- 
ing an accommodation between the Republicans 
and their old army, had no time to loſe*; and 

not- 


perilous ſtate of affairs, he continued to refuſe to con- 
cur in means for drawing the ſcattered forces together, 
to make head againſt the treacherous Monk. 
Letter from General Monk to Sir Arthur Haſlerig, in the 
boſſeſſian of the Oxford Univerſity. Ludlow, p. 317. 


Price, the confidant of Monk, ſays, that the gene- 
ral thought it not ſafe to hold his deſign any longer in 
ſuſpence; for the army, in ſeveral parts of the country, 
began to grow mutinous ; his own officers to expre!+ 

their 
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Ann 4659. notwithſtanding that the Parliament, to take away 


all pretence for complaint, had paſſed the bill for 
filling up the houſe *, and, on fome objections of 
Lenthall the ſpeaker, had paſſed an act to empower 
the clerk of the Parliament to ſign a warrant to 
the commiſſioners of the great-ſeal for the iſſuing 
out writs within the time which in their decla- 
rations to the public they had prefixed, on the 
very evening of the day in which this buſineſs was 
tranſacted the council of ſtate was alarmed with 
the information, that, on the next morning, the 
ſecluded members intended to force themſelves 
into the houſe. A meſſage was immediately diſ- 
patched to Monk, to acquaint him with the in— 
telligence. Monk returned anſwer, that he was 
well aſſured there was no ſuch deſign ; but, for 
their ſatisfaction, and to hinder it if endeavored, 
he would not fail to double the guards appointed 


their fears; and, as the Parliament were proceeding to 
the execution of their ſentence againſt Sir George 
Booth and his party, he was in continual fear leſt theſe 
delinquents ſhould betray the part he had promiſed to 
take in the conſpiracy. Price's Hiftory of the Re flora— 
tion. 4 | 

s As the Parliament, in their qualifications, had in a 
manner excluded the greater number of the Preſbyte- 
rians from being elected, by excepting all perſons who 
had been concerned in any plot for the bringing-in of 
Charles Stewart ſince the year 1648, this was in all pro- 
bability the provocation which continued to haſten on 
the event immediately following, viz. 'The re-admit- 
tance of the ſecluded members. It is to be obſerved, 
that in this bill all perſons were rendered incapable o! 
election who were looſe in their morals or profane in 
their conduct, and every perſon who in any manner, 
even to the giving entertainments to the electors, wa- 
guilty of bribery. All perſons were to take an engage- 
ment to be faithful to the government of the country 
in a Republican form, before they were to be permitted 
to fit in the houſe. Parl. Hiſt. vol. XXII. p. 132, & 
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to attend. The very next morning the ſecluded Ann. 1659. 
members, accompanied by a large number of 
Monk's officers, went early to the houſe, and took 
their feats without moleſtation or hindrance; and 
Monk, by this ſecond act of treachery, having ob- 
tained a Parliament who were entirely at his devo- 
tion, returned to his quarters at Whitehall. 

Hap all that party who compoſed the late aſ- Tranſations 
ſembly remained in the houſe, the innovating of Parlia- 
members would have been by much the majority; ment. 


. but a great number of the former, diſdaining to 
q | fit with men who were only admitted among them 
5 do ruin effectually the public cauſe, quitted their 
poſts; and the reſtored Preſbyterians, though 
« cqchey had hitherto conſtantly denied that the Com- 
rx mons alone had the power of enacting laws, fell 
i, roundiy to work; and, after repealing all the 
4 votes and orders relative to their excluſion, ex- 
paunging them out of their Journals, ſuſpending 
to | the powers of the council of ſtate, and conſtitut- 
ge ing another with large powers of impriſonment', 
-le &c, they repealed the act which appointed com- 
o millioners for the government of the army, and 
4 [MW paſſed another for the making their patron Monk 
„„ WM captain-general and commander in chief of all the 
te- land-forces of England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
ho and, with Mountague and Lawſon, joint-admiral 
of WW of the ſeas. They continued the cuſtoms and ex- 
ro- WT cite, with the hundred thouſand pounds monthly 
on alleſiment; cancelled all the acts, votes, and or- 
af ders relative to the penalties inflicted on the late 
we; = inſurgents; gave Sir George Booth and his party 
ein fir liberty and eſtates; and diſcharged out of 
cr, the Tower, and other places of confinement, all 
was dhe ftate-prifoners. The city of London, who 
ntry his power of impriſonment was, by the deſire of 
tted the council, extended to the perſons of members of 
„S WL Parliament. 


Parl. Hiji. vol. XXII. p. 145, e 
had 
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Ann. 1659. had been very inſtrumental in the effecting this 


Diſſimula- 


tion of 
Monk. 


hopeful revolution, who had advanced large ſums 
of money on the credit of the Parliament's acts, 
were not forgotten in the profuſion of their gene- 
roſity. All the angry orders paſſed againſt them 
for their ſeditious malignancy to the late govern- 
ment were repealed ; and the lord-mayor, alder- 
men, and common-council had liberty to make 
up their gates, poſts, portcullices, and chains, as 
they ſhould ſee cauſe, at the charge of the ſtate. 
Votes were paſſed and orders diſpatched for the 
revoking the powers given to the militias in the 
reſpective counties, for the levying of men, mo- 
ney, horſes, and arms. A committee was ap- 


pointed to bring in a bill for new-modelhng the 


militia ; and the Parliament having, in five buly 
days, unſettled all the regulations and powers ne- 
ceſſary to produce, defend, and ſupport that ſyſ- 
tem of Liberty which was the object of all good 
mens' wiſhes, cloſed their pernicious traniactions 
with the mockery of ſetting a day apart for a 
thankſgiving to the Lord, for the happy union of 
the Parliament, and the return of their members 
to the diſcharge ot their truſt 

Tux army, notwithſtanding that moſt of the 
officers, the beſt-affectioned to the common- 
wealth, had been caſhiered, and men of very dit- 
ferent principles and morals commiſſioned in thei; 
room, were not 1o effectually re-modelled as to 
render it fafe to throw off that mak of diſſimula- 
tion with which Monk had hitherto deceived the 
ſhallow heads of ſeveral of the Republicans and 
the body of Preſbyterians, who vainly imagined 
the tendency of his conduct to be (olely directed 
to the re-eſtabliſhment of their power. That body 
of troops which were particularly under the gene- 
ral's command, and who had been rendered the 
inſtruments of reſtoring the ſecluded members t« 


their ſeats, had only conſented to perform that 
| buſine! 
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buſineſs on certain conditions relating to their own Ann. 1659. 


intereſts, and with a provito that their obedience 
to the Parliament ſhould extend no farther than 
as their conduct was grounded on the principles 
of a free ſtate. It was highly neceflary to quiet 
the apprehenſions which the new turn of affairs 
and the myſterious conduct of the commander in 
chief might raiſe in the military in general. On 
theſe reaſons, Monk, on the twenty-fiſt of Fe- 
bruary, ſent a kind of declaration to the houſe, in 
which he called God to witneſs, that he had no- 
thing in his intentions but the Almighty's glory, 
and the ſettlement of the empire upon common- 
wealth foundations; that in this purſuit he ſhould 
think nothing too dear to hazard, and did throw 
himſelf at their feet, to be any thing or nothing 
to thoſe great ends. Though he deſired, he (aid, 
they ſhould be in perfect freedom, he begged 
leave to remind them, that the old foundations, 
by God's providence, were ſo broken, that, in 
the eye of reaſon, they could not be reſtored but 
upon the ruins of thoſe who had engaged for their 
rights, in defence of the Parliament, and the great 
ends of the covenant ; the uniting and making 
the Lord's name one in the three nations. The 


Liberty of the people, in the reſtoration of the 


monarchy would certainly be loſt ; tor ſhould they 
find, after ſo long and bloody a war againſt their 
King for breaking in upon their Liberties, he muſt 
be taken in again, it was out of queſtion that he 
might for the future govern by his will, diſpoſe of 
Parliaments and Parliament-men as he pleaſed, 


lince the people would never more nte for their 


aſſiſtance; that the intereſts of the city of London, 
which had been in all ages the bulwark of Farlia- 
ments, and to whom he for their great affection 
was deeply engaged, did certainly he in a com- 
monwealth, that government only being capable 
to make them the metropolis and bank of trade 
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Ann. 1659. for all Chriſtendom, whereunto God and nature 
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had fitted them above all others. For the govern- 
ment of the church, Monk recommended mode- 
rate Preſbytery, with a liberty for tender con- 
ſciences; and added, that, if the ſtate was mo- 
narchical, prelacy muſt be brought in, which the 
nations could not bear. The only objection, he 
faid, which lay in the way of an equal govern- 
ment, was the intereſt of thoſe lords who had 
ſhewn themſelves truly noble by joining with the 
people, and, in defence of their juſt rights, had 
adventured their blood and large eſtates ; but as 
the ſtate of the nations was ſuch as could not bear 
their fitting in a diſtinct houſe, the wiſdom of Par- 
liament would certainly find out ſuch hereditary 
marks of honor as ſhould make them more noble 
in future ages. In the winding-up of this decla- 
ration, Monk recommended to the Parliament the 


four following articles : Firſt, the ſettling the con- 


duct of the armies of the three nations in ſuch a 
manner as ſhould render them ſerviceable to their 
peace. Secondly, the providing a ſufficient main- 
tenance for the armies, with the payment of their 
arrears and other contingencies . of government. 
Thirdly, the appointing a council of ſtate, with 
authority to ſettle the civil government and jud!- 
catories of Scotland and Ireland, and to take car. 
for the iſſuing out writs for ſummoning a Parlia- 
ment of the three nations united, to meet at Weit- 
minſter the twentieth of April next, with ſuch 


qualifications as ſhould ſecure the public caule, 
and according to ſuch diſtributions as were uſd 


in the year 1654; which Parliament, ſo called, 
might meet and act in freedom, for the more 
full eſtabliſhing the commonwealth, without 3 


king, fingle perſon, or houſe of Lords. Fourthly, 


a legal diſſolution of this Parliament, to make 
way for the ſucceſſion of Parliaments. He con- 
chides his declaration in the following manner 
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In order to theſe good ends, the guards will not Ann. 1659. 


only willingly admit you, but faithfully myſelf, | 
and every the officers under my command, and I 1 
believe the officers and ſoldiers of the three nations, 1 
will ſpend their blood for you and ſucceſſive Par- "0 
laments. If your conjunction be directed to this FE 
end, you may part honorably, having made a £18 
fair ſtep for the ſettlement of theſe nations, by + 
making a way for ſucceſſive Parliaments; but I 1 it 
muſt needs ſay, that if any different counſels 1 
ſhould prevail, theſe nations would preſently be "= 
thrown back into force and violence, and all hopes bn 
of this much-defired eftabliſhment be buried in bu: 
diſorder.” a 
Monk, in this declaration, having endeavored F 1 
to ſatisfy all the different intereſts in the kingdom 1 
= which were compatible with a commonwealth go- f [20 
= vernment, incloſed it in a letter, which, in his 4 * 
; character of captain-general of the forces, he wrote f "740 


| 
do the ſeveral regiments quartered in England, 79 "i 
Scotland, and Ireland, wherein he endeavored to . l 
apologize for the re- admiſſion of the ſecluded mem- > 13>: 
bers, as the only expedient for a legal diſſolution 2990 
bol the preſent Parliament and the calling another, 0 " 
in which the preſent members, as they had all aſ- N 
ſured him, would be more free to act in the ſet- 1 
tlement of the government when they ſhould be * 
= called by writ on a commonwealth account, and 2608 
= as the only expedient to facilitate the raiſing mo- 757 
ney for the ſubſiſtence of the army and navy, {TY 
| which could not otherwiſe have been done without K 1 
= the effuſion of blood; wherein he ſolemnly aſſures +488 
| them, he will join with them in the ends expteſſed 88 
: Y gs . 0 14 1 
F i The expreſſion of “ will not only willingly admit e 
; J you”? appears as if this declaration was, made to the ſe- 1 
i dluded members before their entry ; but this was on 4 
wle eighteenth of February, and the declaration was Wet. 
dated the twenty-firſt of this month, and read in the I 
5 houſe the twenty third. : 1 | 
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Ann. 1659. in the declaration; wherein he again calls God to 


witneſs, that he has no intentions or purpole to re- 
turn to the old bondage, nor, as the providence 
of the Almighty had made the nations free at the 
expence of ſo much bloed, to be found fo unfaith- 
ful as to loſe that glorious cauſe, but did reſolve, 
with the aſſiſtance of God, to adhere to them in 
the continuing their dear- purchaſed Liberties, both 
civil and ſpiritual; wherein he takes upon himſelf 
to anſwer for this Parliament's not repealing any 
of the acts for ſales or public diſpoſitions of lands; 
wherein he promiſes to interpoſe with the ſucceed- 
ing one, to paſs a farther confirmation of ſuch 
ſales and diſpoſitions in the three nations; and 
wherein he entreats them to ſend up an officer to 
give an account of their acquieſcence, and if any 
diſaffected perſon ſhould take occaſion to make 
diſturbance of the peace of the commonwealth in 
favor of Charles Stewart, or any other pretended 
authority, that they would take means to ſecure 
them till the pleaſure of the Parliament or coun- 
cil of ſtate ſhould be known. 

Willst Monk, by thele folemn proteſtations, 


was endeavoring to compole for a time the jealouty 


which the military might entertain of his conduct, 
he was every day forming the army to his views, 
by turning out the old officers, and filling their 
places with men of oppolite affections. The Par- 
lament, in ſettling the militia, followed Monk's 
plan ; repealed the oath for the abjuration of the 
Stewart family ; abrogated the engagement to be 
faithſul to the commonwealth of England, with- 
out a fingle perſon or houſe of peers; paſſed an 
act enabling to ſue bonds and ſecurities taken in 
the name of the two Cromwells, Oliver and 


Richard“; and, on the particular deſire of Monk, 
put 


* The Republican Parliament had privileged Rickard 


againſt moleſtation from 'his creditors, with a view of 
Paying 
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put a negative on a bill brought in by the com- Ann. 1659. 


monwealth- men, with the intention of uniting his 
intereſt to a Republican government, for the ſet- 
tling on himſelf and heirs the manor of Hampton - 
court and other royal lands, and changed the pro- 
poſed donation into a gratuity of twenty thouſand 
pounds, to be charged on the receipts of the pub- 
hc exchequer. 

Tuis conduct of the Parliament and their ge- 
neral, which obviouſly tended to the deſtruction 
of every intereſt in the kingdom, but thoſe of the 
prelates, the Cavaliers, and the Stewart family, 
notwithſtanding the repeated proteſtations of 
Monk, gave an alarm to the army, the Republi- 
cans, and the ſectaries in general, excepting the 
Preſbyterians ; who, blinded with their defire of 
vengeance on the Independants, continued to be 
infatuated with the groundleſs hope of retaining a 
large ſhare in the future government of the em- 
pire. Many ſenſible and ſpirited pamphlets were 
written, to awaken men to a ſenſe of the benefits 


they were going to Joſe, and the danger of thoſe , 


The troops 
entertain a 

ſuſpicion of 
his conduct. 


pprehen— 


evils which awaited them.. The Republicans ſions of the 


met 


paying themſelves the greater part of his debts, and 
giving him time to adjuſt his affairs in a manner which 
ſhould enable him to diſcharge the remainder ; but the 
ſeverity of the Preſbyterians, who ee en to 


be tools of his and his ſather's ambition, in hopes that 


they would become the inſtruments of their ſpiritual 
tyranny, drove him out of the kingdom. 

Among theſe were two very ſenſible and ſpirited per- 
ſormances. The one was entitled, The Ready and 
Faſy Way to eſtabliſh a Free Commonwealth; and the 
Excellence thereof compared with the Inconveniences 
and Dangers of re-admitting Kingſhip in this Nation, 


Republi- 


Cans. 


The author T. M. It appeared fo late as March 8, 


1660, and was publiſhed in Mercurius Politicus, a 


weekly paper, written by Marchemont Nedham, who 
had the keeneſt pen that this or any age ever produced. 
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Ann. 1659. met to concert meaſures to collect their ſcattered 


Ludlow. 


forces. That part of the military who were quar- 
tered in the capital preſſed Monk to interrupt the 
proceedings of the Parliament in the execution of 
their militia act“, and with all convenient ſpeed 
to call a council of war, that the ſenſe of the army 
might be known, and tendered to him a paper 
for his ſubſcription ; the purport of which was to 
declare, that the government of the three nations 
ſhould be a commonwealth, without kingſhip, or 
any other ſingle perſon, by what name or title ſo- 
ever dignified or diſtinguiſhed ; that the preſent 
Parliament ſhould be required to paſs the ſame 
into an act, as a fundamental conſtitution, not 
to be ſhaken or queſtioned by future Pafliaments; 

and that the army ought, upon no other terms, to 


—The other was called Plain Engliſh ; and was an- 
ſwered by a Cavalier, in the true ſtyle of that party, it 
being one of the molt inveterate abuſive compoſitions 
ever penned, 

= Ludlow writes, that Monk ſo far gratified the mi- 
litary as to ſend a letter to the houſe, to forbear the 
execution of their militia act, leſt the perſons they had 
entruſted therein ſhould erect ſuch a power in oppoli- 
tion to the army as might be ſufficient to bring in 
Charles Stewart; that bn the reading this letter, it at 
firſt cauſed great perplexity ; but ,Prynne, who well 
underſtood Monk's mind, went to the printer, and pro- 
cured the act to be immediately made public; that the 
houſe, to correſpond with the general in his deceit, ſent 


Sir William Waller, and one more, to give him fatis- 


faction on the particulars of the act; and that Monk, 
wlio had only ſent the letter on the importunities of his 
officers, reſolved to be contented with their anſwer. 
L p. 328, & ſeg. 

Gumble, in his Life of Monk, ſays, that from 
the time he entered England he governed the army 
more monarchically, and omitted all general councils of 


officers, Gumble's Life of Monk, p. 202. 
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maintain their authority. Colonel Okey, a man Ann. 1659. 


in great repute with the commonwealth party, 
was on this occaſion the mouth of the military; 
and Monk, who was as deficient in the powers of 
oratory as in honeſty, put the taſk of anſwering 
Okey on his brother Clarges, whom he had made 
commiſſary of his army. The arguments urged 


by Clarges were frivolous, and in no degree fatis- 


factory; but Monk, who depended upon the ſup- 
port of the corrupt individuals he had brought into 
the army, after a long debate, in which there 
were high words, told the malecontents, that it 
was contrary to military diſcipline to meddle with 
civil government ; that they and he were under 
the command of the Parliament, their ſuperiors ; 
that he did not doubt but the next repreſentative 
aſſembly would quiet all their apprehenſions; and 
that this could not hurt them, for they were on 
the point of diſſolving themſelves. Though it 
would have been eaſy to have quoted Monk's own 
conduct in diſturbing the government of the Re- 
publican Parliament againſt him, yet the officers, 
either from cowardice or want of unanimity, gave 
up the point, and, after receiving the commands 
of the general to have no more meetings, return- 
ed quietly home. Sir Arthur Haſlerig, through 
whoſe unfortunate credulity Monk had ſucceeded 
in all his pernicious ſchemes ?*, was queſtioned by 

the 


It was private intimations from Monk which en- 
couraged Haſlerig to propoſe and carry through the 
houſe thoſe angry votes which haſtened on the laſt fatal 
interruption of the Parliament ; it was Haſlerig who 
prevented the alteration- which the Parliament inclined 
to make in Monk's army from taking place; and it was 
principally Haſlerig's influence which prevailed with the 
houſe not to enter into thoſe meaſures which at any 
time, whilſt they had the power in their hands, would 
have prevented the execution of his deſigns, Reſent- 
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Ann. 1659. the Parliament on the ſuſpicion of his having a 


TranſaQions 


of Parlia- 
ment. 


hand in raiſing this ſpirit in the army; and Monk 
took care to remove ſrom their commands all 
thoſe who had been active in that buſineſs. 

Tar Parliament, who were determined to 
make the beſt advantage of their tranſitory power, 
paſſed an act declaring that to be the public con- 
feſſion of faith of the Church of England which 
had been drawn up by their aſſembly of divines in 


1646; ordered a proclamation for putting all the 


laws and ſtatutcs againſt Popiſh recuſants, prieſts, 


ment againſt the late inſolent interrupters of the civil 
authority was the principal motive which induced Hajlc- 
rig to raiſe to ſuch a miſchievous height the power and 
importance of Monk; a reſentment which Ludlow 
had in vain endeavor ed to moderatc, by repreſenting ! 0 
him the danger of eſtranging himſelf from his ancient 
friends, and uniting with the Jawyers and clergy, whoſe 

principles and practice were inconfiſtent with a juſt and 
equal government. Though nothing, he told him, could 


recover the nation from the confuſion the peg, We of the 


army had brought on them but the reſtitution of the 
Parliament to their authority, yet it this aſſembly ſhould 
return to the exerciſe of power with a ſpirit of revenge 
againſt thoſe who Nad wronged them and the public, 
and not rather contribute to their utmoſt to reconcile all 
thoſe whoſe intereſt was involved in the commonwealth, 
they would ruin themſelves, and every one who. wifhed 
them and the common cavie well. The Parliament's 
promiſing to continue the maintenance of the m;mniftry by 
tythes, contrary to what before their interruption they 
had intended, was probably the conſeauerce of this 
union mentioned by Ludlow, of Haſlerig and his party 
with the clergy and the lawyers. 

Gumble ſays, this declaration was paſſed by Monk's 
party in the houſe, in the abſence of Scot an d Robin- 
ſon, who were on purpoſe ſent out of the way, as com- 
miſſioners from the Parliament to acknowledge his ſer— 
vices. Ludlow, P. 283, & ſeg. Parliament” s Dec la ra- 
tion. 
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and Jeſuits in ſpeedy and effectual execution; al- Ann. 1659. 
lotted a reward of twenty pounds for the diſcovery 
of any ſuch perſon ; revived the Solemn League 
and Covenant, and directed it to be printed, pub- 
liſhed, ſet up in their own houſe, and ſet up and 
read in every church. They revived all the acts 
and ordinances they had formerly made for the 
payment of tythes, and paſſed an act for the re- 
ſettling incumbents in ſequeſtered livings, on con- 
dition of their officiating according to the eſta- 
bliſhed directory. 

Tux ſhort reign of the Preſbyterians was now 
haſtening to a concluſion : They had done all the 
buſineſs for which they had been ſuffered to fit , 
and Monk, who was as deſirous for the annihila- The Parlia- 
tion of their authority as he had been for its reſto- ment paſs an 
ration, put the Parliament in mind of the condi- © to diſ- 
tions on which they had been permitted to meet. ſolve them- 
Several members, and in particular the tenacious ven Ong. 
Mr. Prynne, were for keeping their power till they 2 


meeting of a 
had ſettled the government of their country; but new Lung 
as this aſſembly were ſupported by no intereſt in ſentative. 


the kingdom but that of their own ſect, and a „ ... 
great number of theſe were men of juſt and libe- 3 = * 9 
ral notions, and abhorred that conduct in their 70 3 
party which tended ſo viſibly to the deſtruction of i 

all thoſe good ends for the attainment of which 

the nation had ſo freely bled , they were obliged 


to 


? The Preſbyterians were divided into two parties, 
The one party was as bigoted to monarchy in the civil 
government of the country as they were to the forms 
and diſcipline of their church in the eccleſiaſtical. Ihe 
other party were men of very liberal principles: They 
allowed of a gencral toleration, were termed the Preſ— 
byterian Republican Party ; and, as Clarendon obſerves 
ot Sir Arthur Haſlerig, provided they were ſure never 
to be troubled with a king or a biſhop, and that they 
could enjoy their ov n opinions without moleſtation, were 

| | indiflercnt 


Ann. 1659. to comply; and, after having paſſed a vote that 
the general ſhould give no commiſſions but to offi- 
| cers 


” « 
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indifferent as to other things, The Royaliſt Preſbyte- 
riaus were as much oppoſed by their Republican bre. 
thren as they were by the ſectaries, with whoſe preten- 
ſions for liberty of conſcience they had waged perpetual 
war; and the Cavaliers, their old inveterate perſecutors, 
who, according to Price, were become leſs odious to 
the preſent authority than any other party, regarded 
them as the firſt authors of their mortifications with ſuch 
malignancy and hatred, that they railed at thoſe of this 
faction who had ſuffered martyrdom for loyalty to their 
idol the late King and his ſon with as much bitterne{; 
as they did againſt the Republicans ; and exulted on the 
excluſion of thoſe members who were turned out of the 
houſe on the ſame account in the following abuſive 
lines : 


Farewell, ye race of Judas, who betray'd 
The King your maſter, and have laid 
Such burthens on our thoulders ! God on high 
Grant you a dire and bloody tragedy ! 
You were the champions of a wicked cauſe; 
You have unthron'd your ſovereign ; and the laws 
By you are quite ſubverted ; you have rent 
n pieces a moſt bleſſed government. 
Now let their juſt and woeful cries and tears 
Whom you made widows pierce the Almighty's ears; 
And let thoſe orphans who, by your expreſs, 
Have loſt their fathers and are fatherleſs, 
Roar loud for deadly vengeance ; and God grant, 
As they, your wives and children may know want ! 
We'll to your graves your hearſes laughing bring ; 
Inſtead of dirges we will carrols ſing ; 
In joyful ſtrains we'll pen your elegies, 
And chronicle your ſtinking memories; | 
Saying, Here lies, and no man doth lament, 
'The rotten members of a parliament. 


& Such, ſays Cromwell, in his declaration again 


the Cavaliers, is their inherent malignity and irrecon- 
Cilableneſ 
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cers who would make a declaration that the war Ann. 1659 
undertaken by both houſes of Parliament in their 
defenſive part againſt the forces raiſed in the name 
of the late King was juſt and lawful, and refolved 
that Friday the ſixth day of April next ſhould be 
ſet apart for a day of public faſting and humilia- 
tion, to be ſolemnized throughout the nation, 
under the ſenſe of the great and manifold fins 
and provocations thereof, and to ſeek the Lord 
for his bleſſing on the Parliament ſhortly to be 
aſſembled, that the Lord would make them in- 
ſtruments to reſtore and ſettle peace and go- 
vernment in the nations upon foundations of 
truth and righteouſneſs, they diſſolved them- 
ſelves by act, on the ſixteenth of March, 1659, 
and appointed the twenty-fifth day of the en- 


| 
ſuing April for the calling and holding the next FAY 
repreſentative *, ll 1 


4 b 1 
© Ccilableneſs towards all thoſe who have ſerved their eoun- 2.2 {5 
try, and vindicated the intereſt of the people and na- 1 
tion, that they decline all the rules of civility, and will . vs 
have no converſation with them; and, that the ſame + Bp 4 
malice and animoſity may deſcend to their poſterities, "4% 
they willnot make marriages or any friendſhip or alliance i 
with thoſe who have been ſeparated or divided from HEY 
them in theſe public differences.“ e 
Had this perverſeneſs and malignity continued after 1 
the Reſtoration, in the extent in which it exiſted at this 5 
time, we ſhould not now lament the perverſion of prin- 
> Ciple in the old Whig families; who, with ſuch alli- 
= ances, have adopted all the ſervility of ſentiment, and 
that rancorous averſion to the freedom and happineſs of 
their fellow-citizens, which have been ſo conſpicuous in 
that party diſtinguiſhed by the ſeveral appellations of 
Cavaliers, Jacobites, and Tories. . 
When the houſe was on the point of paſſing the 
act for their diſſolution, Crew, one of the ſecluded 
members, who, in the beginning, had been very active 
in carrying on the war againſt the King, moved, that, ö 
before the Parliament diſſolved themſelves, they ſhould 
: bear 
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bear their witneſs againſt the horrid murder of their 
ſovereign. This produced a great number of proteſta- 
tions; and one of the aſſembly having concluded his 
diſcourſe with aſſerting that he had neither hand nor 
heart in that affair, Mr. Scot, an honeſt Republican, 


though one of thoſe members whom the hypocriſy of Matter: 

Monk had deluded to the deſtruction of the public with 

cauſe, ſtood up, and told the houſe, that though at bd 

that time he did not know where to hide his head, IS 

yet he durſt not refuſe to own that not only his hand 7 

but his heart was in that buſineſs; and after reaſoning of 2 
on the juſtice of the King's ſentence, he concluded his inſtri 
1 diſcourſe with ſaying, that he ſhould deſire no greater rem"? 
honor in this world, than that the following inſcription 40A 

ſhould be engraved on his tomb : Here lieth one who vor. 

| had a hand and heart in the execution of Charles Ste- reſum 

| wart, late king of England.” After Scot had made this 

| declaration, he and the greater part of the Republicans from 
withdrew, and left the Preſbyterians, who had juſt fat Fr ace. 

[/ long enough to deſtroy effectually the intereſts of their land, 
party, to the enjoyment of the triumph of putting the Procl 

| laſt ſtroke to the ruin of the public cauſe. Ludlow, p. to re, 
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Matters relating to Charles Stewart, commencing 
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A F. X. 


with his connections with the Spaniſb court, 12 
the diſſolution of the Engliſh Parliament. He 
receives a letter from Monk, containing an offer 
of his ſervice. Charles, according to Monk's 
inſtructious, leaves the Spaniſh territories, and 
removes to Breda. Afﬀairs in England haſten 
towards his reſtoration. Elections go in his fa- 
vor. Meeting of Parliament. The Lords 
reſume their ſeats. Both houſes receive letters 
from Charles, with a declaration of favor and 
grace. T hey vote that the government of Eng- 
land ſhall be by King, Lords, and Commons.--—- 
Proclaim Charles Stewart King, and invite him 
to reſume the government, without making any 
ſtipulations for the people. Leal and ſervility 
of both houſes. Servility of the city. 
Charles removes from Breda to the Hague, where 
be receives the compliments of the ſeveral powers 
of Europe on his change of fortune. Great 
preparations in England to receive the King. 
Large aſſeſſments.——A polk-tax. Charles, at 
the Hague, receives a deputation from the Parlia- 
ment, the city, the church, and the Preſbyterian 
clergy. Mountague carries over the fleet to 
the King, who, with his retinue, embarks for 
. ee Madneſs of the people on his arrj- 
val. 
London, and proceſſion to Whiteball, where he 
receives adulatory addreſſes from both houſes. — 


¶icious exceſſes of the people encouraged by 
the example of the King. 


N Cromwell's attack on the Spaniſh domini- 
ons in the Weſt-Indies, Charles Stewart, 


I who, to appeaſe the jealouſy of the uſurper, had 


been 


His triumphant entry into the city of 


Ann, 1659. 
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Ann. 1659. been turned out of the French territories, renewed 
Matters re- his ſolicitations for aſſiſtance to the court of Spain, 


lating to 
Charles 
Stewart, 


though this court had treated him in a more con- 
temptuous manner than any other in Europe. 
2 ommencing They had rudely diſmifſed two of his agents, Cot- 
with hiscon. tington and Hyde, ſent to Madrid with the for- 
neQions with mal title of ambaſſadors-extraordinary *; and with 
the Spaniſh the propoſal of a perpetual alliance to Cromwell 
court, to the by their ambaſſador, Don Alonzo de Cardenas, 
diſſolution had offered to ſupport that uſurper with all the 
of the Eng- force of Spain, if he ſhould aſſume the title of 


liſh Parlia- King, to aſſiſt him in the recovery of Calais, and 


— to engage for a perpetual excluſion of the Stewart 


Burnet's family from the throne of England. Spain, at- 
Summary of tacked on all ſides by the two powerful empires of 
Affairs be- France and England, did not diſdain to accept 
fore the 
Reſtoration. and Britiſh Royaliſts who were employed in the 
ſervice of France. A kind of treaty was entered 
into by the fugitive prince and the king of Spain's 
miniſters at Bruſſels, who promiſed nothing on 
the part of their maſter but that whenever Charles 
ſhonld be in poſſeſſion of a good port-town in 
England, his Catholic majeſty would aſſiſt him 
with a body of fix thouſand Got, ſhips to tranſ- 
port them, and a proper proportion of ammuni- 
tion. They inſiſted that Charles ſhould remove 


For a pompous narrative of this farcical embaſly, 
and the refuſal of Cottington (who, from an apoſtacy 
of ſome years, had returned to Popery) to remain, 
though in a private character, at Madrid, conſult lord 
Clarendon's Hiſtory. 

d At the ſame time that Cromwell rejected this pro- 
poſal, for reaſons which have been ſhewn in the hi 
tory of his uſurpation, he refuſed to hearken to the 
joint ſolicitations of Ca.denas and the prince of Conde, 
for aſſiſtance to the reformed party in France. Guthri, 
vol. III. p. 1311. Burnet's Summary of Affairs befor 
the Reſtoration, 


his 
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his family to Bruges, and gave him to underſtand Ann. 1659. 
that he was not to expect any public or expenſive 


reception. James Stewart having been diſmiſſed 
the French ſervice, though he had ſerved ſome 
campaigns with reputation, joined his brother, 
and entered as a volunteer under Don John of Au- 


ſtria: but though Charles raiſed four regiments 


of Scotch, Iriſh, and Engliſh Royaliſts, and, by 
a correſpondence with the garriſon, who were half 
Iriſh, had procured the furrender of St. Ghiſlain, 
a place of ſome importance, to the Spaniards, he 
could never obtain from the court of Madrid other 
than general promiſes of aſſiſtance on the firſt 
convenient opportunity, and a penſion of fix 
thouſand guilders a-month. 

Hap the inclinations of the king of Spain been 
ever ſo favorable, he was not in a ſituation to re- 
cover dominions for other princes. Portugal had 
detached itſelf from his empire, his armies were 
broken, his finances diiordered, the Low Coun- 
tries lay at the' mercy of France, and the next 
campaign, it was expected, would put the French 
king in the poſſeſſion of all the Spaniſh Nether- 
lands. Happy was it for Philip, that the intereſts 
of this victorious nation were in the diſpoſal of in- 
dividuals. His fiſter, Ann of Auſtria, who, in 
the infancy of her ſon Louis, had governed the 
French empire in the character of regent, and 
maintained an abſolute power over her creature 
Mazarine, to whom Louis, totally engaged in the 
pleaſures of love and gallantry, had reſigned the 
reins of government, regarding the condition of 
her brother with the tender partiality of a relation, 


by her authority with the cardinal, ſtopped the 


progreſs of the French arms, and, by a treaty of 


peace and alliance, parted with an opportunity 


for conqueſt, which, happily for the freedom of 
Europe, has never ſince been fully retrieved. In 
1 vain 
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vain did Mazarine urge to the importunate queen 
the everlaſting reproach he ſhould incur by ren- 
dering himſelf an inſtrument in making a peace 
when Spain was reduced to ſuch ſtrai:s, that it 
could no longer reſiſt the victorious arms of France, 
in vain did he urge the diſappointing the country 
of ſo ſure a conqueſt would not only be ungrate- 
ful to the army, but would incenſe all good French- 
men againſt the miniſter, and the queen herſelf, 
his arguments were unavailing; the queen was 
not to be diſſuaded from her purpoſe; and the car- 
dinal was obliged to ſubmit, and relinquiſh the 
greater part of thoſe important advantages ob- 


_ tained by the aſſiſtance his ſubmiſſive conduct and 


cajolements had gained from the Engliſh uſurper 
Cromwell. | 

Tuis important negotiation was to be conduQt- 
ed in perſon by Mazarine and Don Louis De Ha- 
ro, the two miniſters of the reſpective monarchs; 
and the Iſle of Pheaſants, at the foot of the Py- 
renees, as it was claimed by neither prince, was 
the place appointed for their meeting. After ſome 
conferences, a treaty of peace was concluded: 
Philip was to give up to the French monarch the 
places already in his poſſeſſion, and the alliance 
between the two crowns was ſtrengthened by a 
marriage between Louis and Mary-Thereſa, the 
Infanta of Spain ; but previous to this contract, 


Louis made a folemn renunciation of every ſuc- 


ceſſion which might accrue to him in right of his 
wife, Charles Stewart, reduced to deſpair by the 
failure of all the enterprizes of the Royaliſts, and 
in particular at the reſtoration of the much-dread- 


ed power of the Parliament, and the defeat of 
Sir 


< © The return of the government into theſe mens 
hands, ſays Clarendon, who had firſt formed the com- 


monwealth, and foſtered it for near five years after 
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Sir George Booth, repaired to the Pyrenees, in Ann. 1659. 
the vain hope of perſuading Mazariae and De 
Haro to eſpouſe his intereſt, on the promiſe of 
giving up to the two crowns the ifland of Jamaica 
| 


and the town of Dunkirk © Mazarine, left it 
ſhould give diſguſt to the Engliſh government, of 
which he ſtood in great dread, had expreſſed him- 
ſelf very warmly againſt this undertaking of Charles, 
and refuſed to fee him, though it is ſaid he offered 
to marry his niece*. To compleat the mortifica- 
tion, Lockart, the ambaſlador of the Engliſh Re- 
public, was at the ſame time received with great 
pomp and ſplendor: The cardinals coaches and 
guards were ſent a day's journcy to conduct him 
to the congreſs, and the cardinal paid him the ſin- 
gular compliment of giving him the right-hand ; 


was born, ſeemed to be the moſt diſmal change which 
could happen, and to pull up all the King's hopes by 
the roots. Every other change and fluQtuation in the 
government adminiſtered ſome hopes to the King; but 
3 MW this ſurprizing reſurrection of the Parliament, the only 
> ©. imageof power which was moſt formidable to him and 
| his party, ſeemed to pull up all their hopes by the 
e wots, and was interpreted by that party as an ac of 

Providence to eſtabliſh their monſtrous murders and 

uſurpation.“ 

We are obliged to Mr. Carte, a very warm Royal- 
e it, for this anecdote. The more wary Clarendon, for 
„ WW very obvious reaſons, is entirely filent on this part of 
c- © x oh errand. Carte's Life of Ormend, vol. II. p. 
us We 184. 
hne | © This was not the firſt mortification of the kind re- 


* ceived by Charles. He, before this, had made propo- 
4. I ſals to marry the daughter ot Henry-Frederic de Naſ- 


gau, prince of Orange; but the propofal was civilly 


ol & declined by the princeſs-dowager; who, with all the. 

Sir & reſt of the world, regarded his expectations of aſcend- 
= ing the throne of England to be romantic, and without 

ens any probable grounds. Carte's Life of Ormond, vol. II. 

m- P. 182. 
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Ann. 1659. a reſpect which had never been paid to the ambal- 


behavior of the cardinal. 


ſadors of princes *. 

As it had been the policy of the Engliſh Re- 
publicans, on the account of trade, and to ba- 
lance the growing greatneſs of France, to keep on 
terms of amity with Spain, the expectations of 
that court of obtaining a peace with England were 
very high on the re-eſtabliſhment of the power of 
the Parliament ?. The reception, therefore, which 
Charles met with from Don Louis De Haro was as 
hrtle ſatisfactory, though more civil, than the 
De Haro, after inſiſt- 
ing on his laying aſide the intention of repairing 
to Madrid, promiſed him a better reception than 


he had hitherto had, on his return to Flanders, 


and Charles, aſter unneceſſarily expoſing himſelf 
to a public ſlight, and making an unſuccetsful at- 
tempt on the fidelity of Lockart", was obliged to 

return 


f It was on the preſſing invitation of Mazarine, who 
told him that he would never make a peace without the 
conſent and incluſion of England, that Lockart was pre- 
ſent at this treaty. The Parliament were in a manner 
invited by the cardinal to take a part in this buſineſs; 
and Lockart told Ludlow and Sir Henry Vane, that, 
had it not been for the unhappy diviſions which prevail. 
ed at home, the Engliſh Republic might have had what 
terms the would have aſked either from France or 
Spain. Clar. Hiſt. vol. III. p. 530. Ludlow's Memoirs, 

292. 

. s Carte ſays, there were great rejoicings at Bruſſels 


on the re-eſtabliſhment of the power of this aſſembly. 


Carte's Life of Ormond, vol. II. p. 196. 

* Many arguments were urged to Lockart by Md- 
dleton, that he ſhould make his own terms if he would 
admit Charles and his followers into the garriſon cf 
Dunkirk. They were anſwered, that he had received 
his commiſſion from the Parliament, and would not 
open his gates but in obedience to their authority. This 


was a ſmall trial of Lockart's virtue, as the affairs of 
| Charles 
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return to his old quarters, without any fairer proſ- Ann. 1659. 
pect than to be permitted to remain in the Spa- 
niſh dominions, with a narrow aſſignation for 
his maintenance. 

In the midſt of this rome of deſpair, Charles 
received an invitation from Sir Charles Coote to 
repair to Ireland ; but the military in that ifland 
had not ſufficiently declared their intention of ſup- 
| porting his pretenſions to venture his perſon in fo 
hazardous an enterprize, This ray of hope was 
followed by the intelligence, that the ſecluded 
members had forced themſelves into the houſe ; 
and this, with a letter from Mountague, appoint- 
ed joint-admiral of the fleet, containing a re- 
E newed offer of his ſervices. But whilſt Charles 
and his hungry dependents were ſolacing them- 5 
ſelves with i proſpect of a reflection? though RT IG q 

on what was termed by the party“ hard conditi- offer of his 
| ons,” they received the full completion of their ſervices. 
joys in a meſſage from the traitor Monk, who had 1 
hitherto maintained a perfect ſilence; but fearing © 199% 
leſt the joint parties of Cavaliers and Preſbyteri- 
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Charles Stewart were ſuppoſed to be deſperate ; but he if-4 

: ſhewed himſelf ſuperior to a much greater temptation 43 

; at the ſame time tendered by Mazarine, who offered to 1 l 

make him marſhal of France, with large appointments <p 

: of penſions and other emoluments, if he would deliver 1 0 

5 Dunkirk and Mardyke into his hands. Mr. Hume calls 1 
Lockait*s ſcruples in regard to his non-compliance with N 

6 Charles Stewart, an““ approaching towards ſuperſtiti- 4 

b on;” but, however, ſays, that it is with difficulty he can 1 7 

8 entirely condemn him. Clar. Hi/t. vol. III. p. 576, & „ 

. ſeq. Hume's Hiſt. of Great Britain, vol. I]. p. 112. 1 1 

0 i Clarendon ſays, that both Mazarine and De Haro 1 0 

of looked upon the Parliament as more ſecurely ſettled 1 

1 againſt domeſtic diſturbances, and much more for mida-— i 

ble with reference to their neighbors, than ever Crom- 

7 well had been, and thought ot nothing more than how 

of to make firm alliances with it. Clar. Hiſt. vol. III. 


p. 553. | 
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ans, now truſted with arms, and who, on the 
meeting of the next repreſentative, would be in 
poſſeſſion of the whole authority of the nation, 
ſhould do the work without him, and rob him of 
the merit of his treachery ©, he diſpatched Sir 

| John 


& Clarendon ſays, that theſe conceptions in Monk 
were carefully cultivated by Morrice, a Devonſhire 
man, a high-flown Royaliſt, and a relation of the ge. 
neral. But, however, the temper of the times would 
have been a ſufficient item to Monk (who, from the 
firſt, had determined to fell the liberties of his country 
for a lucrative reward) that there was no time to be lof}, 
He had recommended Thurloe, who had already {ent 
over a tender of his ſervices to Charles Stewart, to the 
town of Bridgnorth in Shropſhire ; but received infor- 
mation, that the general's recommendation was of no 
account ; that the native bent of the greater part of the 
inhabitants of Bridgnorth, and over- powerful ſway of 
their great landlords, meeting together, irreſiſtibly car- 
ried thera on to an high Cavalier choice of both their 
burgeſſes; that the general's writing would be ſo far 
from ſpeeding Thurloe's election, that his ſtanding 
would not have carried his own at Bridgnorth, except 
he had declared himſelf abſolutely for the King, and 
without any ſuch terms as it was ſaid would be offered 
him. Clarendon ſays, that very many of the clected 
were known to be of ſingular affection to the King, and 
very few who did not heartily abhor the murder of his 
father, and the government which ſucceeded. Burnt 
relates, that the Republicans made great efforts to rouſe 
their party ; but their time was paſt; all were either as 
men amazed or aſleep; they had neither the kill nor 
the courage to make oppoſition; the elections of par- 


liament ran all the other way; they ſaw their buſinels 


was quite loſt, and were ſtruck with a ſpirit of gidd!- 
neſs, In this general defection from the principles 0! 
virtue, policy, reaſon, and juſtice, in this paroxiſm »! 
national madneſs and cowardice, Ludlow had the almoſt 
ſingular ſatisfaction of receiving from the borough of 
Hindon their grateful ſenſe of the true affection he had 


borne to his country, and the ſervices he had mn 
| oully 
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n Grenville to Bruſſels, where at this time re- Ann. 1660. 
ſided the family of the Stewarts, with a meſſage 
to Charles of excuſes for his paſt conduct, with 
aſſurance of entire devotion to his ſervice, and 
with an exhortation that he ſhould inftantly leave 
the Spaniſh territories. c | 

CHARLES obeyed without heſitation the injunc- Charles, ac- 

; cording to 
tions of Monk, and removed to Breda; where, jj, _ 
whilſt he was enjoying the proſpect of this unex- 


f ſtructions, 
pected fortune, the affairs in England were ſpee- leaves the 
dily haſtening towards the grand cataſtrophe of Spaniſh ter- 
his reſtoration. The army was modelled in a ritories, and 
manner to ſerve as an inſtrument to any purpoſe, emoves to 
the council of ſtate was compoſed of Royaliſt Pr eda. 


Preſbyterians, and time-ſerving Republicans“; arte c 


| 5 : ten towards 
ouſly endeavored to render it, in the compliment of niz reflorati. 


electing him as their burgeſs. Tburloe's State Papers, on 
vol. VII. p. 895. Clar. Hiſt. vol. III. p. 5 73. Burnet's © 
Summary of Aﬀairs before the Reſtoration. 
I Great care had been taken to ſcatter the army in 
wide quarters ; ſo as not to ſuffer thoſe who were well 
affected to the Republican cauſe to lie near one ano- 
ther. The well- affected were ſo mixed with men of 
contrary principles, that it was impoſſible for them to 
make any ſucceſsful efforts to diſappoint the deſigns of 
their commanders. No more troops were kept in the 
capital than what were neceſſary to cope with the Re- 
publican party, and theſe were men picked for the pur- 
poſe. Burnet's Summary of Afﬀairs befare the Reſtora- 
tion. 5 

n The council of ſtate: Lord Fairfax, lord-commiſ- 
ſioner Widdrington, lord-chief-juſtice St. John, Sir An- 
thony Aſhley Cooper, Sir Gilbert Gerrard, Sir John 
Evelyn, Sir William Waller, Sir Richard Onſlow, Sir 
William Lewis, Sir John Temple, Sir John Holland, 
Sir Harbottle Grimſtone, William Pierpoint, Denzil 5 
Holles, colonels Morley, Mountague, Harley, Roſſiter, 
Thompſon, Birch, Popham, John Crew, Richard 


Norton, Richard Knightley, Arthur Anneſley, John 


Trevor, John Swinfen, John Weaver, Eſqrs. ſerjeant 


Maynard. Parl. Hiſt. vol. XXII. p. 131. 
3 Who, 
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Ann. 1660. who, foreſeeing the drift of Monk's deſigns, had milita; 
already made their peace with Charles Stewart, keep 
vere determined by their ſervices to hid for his 
favor with the Cavaliers and Preſbyterians, and 
were inveſted by the Parliament before their dil- | © 66.4 
ſolution with ſull powers to provide for the public & phlets, 
ſafety on all emergencies, and to conduct every 2.795 
part of government till the meeting of the next 4 fith pu 
repreſentative ”. The Parliament, either to amuſe 4 3 N 
; themſelves or the public, had prohibited the elec- | 2 
Elections go tion of any perſon who had borne arms againſt n 
in his favor. them; but as there was no authority to coerce this p ons of 
order, and the matter was only to be queſtioned = fuch an 
by the next aſſembly, the prohibition was laughed I | engage 
at, and the elections in many places went in {a- r 
vor of the rankeſt malignants of the Cavalier fac- b clarati 
tion. | | ne Be 
Ix this career of ſucceſs, an accident happened . 
which put the friends of the Reſtoration, not- andi ant 
withſtanding their advantages, in a terrible fright. | fleQted 
The ſevere invectives which were every day pub- {WW and the 
liſhed by the Cavaliers againſt all thoſe who had | nclinat! 
acted in oppoſition to the principles of monarchy, We mftrum 
J with the reiterated repreſentation of the Repub- E yl 2 
licans, that the whole party muſt inevitably incur WW Gcli 
hardſhips from the re-eſtabliſhed authority of an ble dep: 
inveterate provoked enemy, united to a ſtrong dil of ſt. 
averſion to monarchical government, affected th Wm whoſe v 
| 5 = ELL 
» By the advice of Monk, they publiſhed a proc. 8 and ſtate 
| mation prohibiting all agitators from debauching, ©: choſen 1 
they tcrmed it, the army, and promiſing ten pounds t the firm 
any ſoldiers or officers who ſhould apprehend ſuch ; a Wi ſettleme 
Monk,: who thought he could never ſufficiently provice building 
1 againſt a Republican ſpirit in the military, drew up 4 Rome, 
| addtreſs, in which was profeſſed abſolute and vn limited nor, lik 
| obedience to him their gencral, the council cf fate tongues, 
with the ſucceeding parliament. All thoſe officers va of one 1 
caſhicred who reſuſed to ſign it. Gumble*s Life of Mont and all 
P. 278. | Ks buried 11 
| | militag feſſions, 
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military in a manner which rendered it difficult to Ann. 1660. 


keep them within bounds till the Reſtoration * 
could 


o « Scarce a day, Writes Thurloe, but reviling pam- 
phlets come out againſt al. the Parliament did, from top 
to toe; all are traitors now, all rebels. One Dr. Grif- 
fith publiſhed and printed a little book, juſtifying the 
King in all his ways againſt the Parliament; and wherein 
he called the five members 'Traitors, and the war the 
Parliament made Rebellion.“ Some of the Royalifts 
about Charles Stewart had the folly to talk of reſoluti— 
ons of revenge; and theſc premature threatenings gave 
ſuch an alarm to all thoſe who on every principle had 
engaged againſt the royal cauſe, that it occaſioned the 
more judicious Cavaliers to draw up and circulate a de- 
claration, in the name of the party; in which, attcr 
many acknowledgments and thanks to Monk for hav- 
ing, next under the Divine Providence, ſo far condut- 
ed the ration towards a happy recovery of their laws 
and antient government, they profeſſed, that they re- 
fleQed on their paſt ſufferings as from the hand of God, 
and thercfore did not chcrith any violent thoughts or 
inclinations againſt any perſon whatſoever who had been 
inſtrumental in them; and that if the indiſcretion of 
any particular perſons ſhould tranſport them to expreſ- 
ſions contrary to this their general ſenſe, they utterly 
diſclaimed them; promiſed, by their quiet and peacea- 
ble deportment, to teſtify their ſubmiſſion to the coun- 
cil of ſtate, in expectation of the future Parliament, on 
whoſe wiſdom they truſted God would give ſuch a bleſ- 
ling as might produce a perfect ſettlement both in church 


and ſtate; and declared, that as the general had not 


choſen the ſandy ſoundations of ſelf-government, but 
the firm rock of national intereſt, whereon to build a 
ſettlement, fo it was their hope and prayer, when the 
building ſhould come to be raiſed, it might not, like 
Rome, have the beginning in the blood of brethren, 
nor, like Babel, be interrupted by the confuſion of 
tongues, but that all might ſpeak one language, and be 
of one name; that all mention of parties and factions, 
and all rancor and animoſities might be tkrown in and 
buried like rubbiſh under the foundation. Theſe pro- 
feſſions, under the title of a Declaration ſtom the No- 
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In this temper of the army, 
Lambert, who had been impriſoned in the Tower 
for not giving a ſecurity of twenty thouſand 
ood behavior, ſuddenly made his 
eſcape. The alarm was the reater, as neither 
the ſeparate or united forces of the Cavaliers and 
Preſbyterians had been a match for the Republi- 
can veterans; and 1t was regarded as a dangerous 
expedient for Monk to aſſemble any conſiderable 
body of his army to oppoſe them. From this 
conſternation the government was relieved by the 
activity of Ingoldſby, a creature of the Cromwell 
tamily, in whom was united, to a perſonal hatred 
of Lambert for the part he had acted againſt his 
patron Richard Crowd, an eager deſire to di- 
tinguiſn himſelf in the ſervices of Charles Steu- 
art; with whom, notwithſtanding his being on: 
of the number termed Regicides, he had already 
made. his peace. Ingoldſby overtook Lambert 
at Daventry, where he had yet aſſembled but four 
troops of horſe. By the treachery of the com- 
manding officer, one of theſe deſerted *; and 
Lambert, not behaving with his uſual ſpirit, was 
ſeized by Ingoldſby, whilſt, with many improper 
ſubmiſſions, he was endeavoring to obtain leave 


bility, Gentry, and Clergy, who had ſerved the late 
king or his preſent majeſty, or adhered to the royal par- 
iy, in ſuch a city or county, were ſigned by all the 
conſiderab e perſons therein; and ſuch was that facility 
exiſting at this time in the Preſbyterians to be deceived, 
that it had its deſigned effect. Clar. Hiſt. vol. III. p. 
587, & ſeg. Ormond's State Papers, 8vo. ed. 1739, vol. 
II. p. 318. 

» Ingoldiby's regiment was the firſt which petitioned 
lor juſtice againſt the late King. 

2 What 1s very particular, t! neſe troops, though they 
came over to Ingoldſby, having been formerly under 
his command, would not engage on his ſide. Gumbl:'s 
Life of Monk, p. 284, & ſeq. 
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to make his eſcape. Okey, Axtel, Cobbett, Crede, Ann. 1660. 


all ſtaunch Republicans, were taken at the ſame 
time. 

Ta1s carly ſuppreſſion of the party was the 
more ſcaſonable as the roads were full of ſoldiers 


to join them, and they would have been very for- 


midable in a few days. Overton, the governor 


of 


Ludlow was the firſt perſon applied to on the occa- 
ſion of Lambert's eſcape ; but though his life and pro- 
perty depended on the ſucceſs of the undertaking, yet 
this upright citizen tells us, that he thought it not pru- 
dent to engage his friends in ſo public a manner till he 
ſhould ſee ſome probability of making. a ſtand, which 
could be diſcerned by Lambert's firſt rendezvous; that, 
in the mean time, he ſent meſſengers to ſeveral officers 
who commanded the forces in the counties of Dorſet, 
Somerſet, and Wilts, to be ready to march if there 
ſhould be occaſion; that from major Whitby, who had 
been ſent from Lambert to acquaint him with his in- 
tentions, and to conſult with him on the beſt way of 
drawing together the forces on that ſide, with an aſſu- 
rance that there were one thouſand horſe already aſ- 
ſembled, he had enquired what Lambert had or would 
declare for ; that he told him, it was the duty of every 
man to inform himſelf of the juſtice of any cauſe be- 
fore he engaged in it; that on Whitby's anſwering, 
that it was not now a time to declare what they would 
be tor, but what they would be againſt, which was that 
torrent of tyranny and Popery ready to break in upon 
the nation, he replied, The beſt way to prevent theſe 
miſchiefs will be to agree upon ſomething which may 
be contrary to them, not ſo much in the name as in 
the nature of it, whereby we may juſtly hope to en- 
gage all good men to tavor and aſſiſt us in our enter- 
prize; the utmoſt care ought to be taken to convince 
the nation of the ſincerity and juſtice of our intentions, 
eſpecially as they have been ſo lately cheated in advan- 
cing a perſonal inſtead of a public intereſt. Ludlow 
farther informs us, that, two or three days after this 
meſſage, an account was brought to him of Lambert's 
defeat and impriſonment, and afterwards, upon the en- 


quiry | 
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Ann. 1660. of Hull, had found himſelf obliged to deliver up 


that laſt garriſon which remained in the hands of 
the Republicans to lord Fairfax. The Preſbyte- 
rians, thinking the day their own, were amuſin 
themſelves with the limitations on which they in- 
tended to admit Charles Stewart to the govern- 
ment of the empire. The generality of this bo- 
dy were for binding him with ſuch ſtrict conditi- 
ons as ſhould not only ſecure thoſe who had borne 
arms againſt his family, but ſuch as had purcha- 
ſed the lands of the crown, of biſhops, and of 
delinquents 1n general. The confirming what 
was offered by his father in the Ifle of Wight 
treaty was the moſt favorable ſenſe of the party; 
but 


quiry what he had intended to do if he had kept his 
ground, he was informed, that he had prepared tuo 
declarations, very different from each other, on the de- 
ſign of publiſhing that which would have procured him 
the greater party. Ludlow, p. 333, & ſeg. 
s Price ſays, that the miniſters of the Preſbyterian 
erſuaſion were in a hopeful expeQation that all thoſe 
ſeas who had ſupplanted them would, with little diſſi- 
culty, be put under their feet; that themſelves alone 
ſhould inherit the bleſſing, the church of England be- 
ing at that time below their fear, for Monk was the 
defender of their faith, and had wreſted the ſword out 
of the enemies hand. Price further informs us, that 
Monk, to cajole theſe weak men to his purpoſe, would 
not ſuffer any miniſter to preach before him but thoſe 
of this perſuaſion. Price's Hiſt. of the Reſtoration, p. 
1215 eg. | 
The following deſcription of the views and temper 
of parties is to be met with in a letter from 'Churloe to 


Downing, the Engliſh ambaſſador to the States-Gene- 
ral: “ Here are great thoughts of heart touching the 
preſent conſtitution of affairs. The Sectarians, with the 


Commonwealths-Men, look upon themſelves as utterly 
loſt if the King comes in, and therefore probably will 


leave no ſtone unturned to prevent it. But what they 


will be able to do | ſee not of themſelves, unleſs the 
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but the Preſbyterian nobility and leading com- Ann. 1660. 
moners ®, who expected rewards for the ſervices Clar. Hiſt. 

they had rendered, were for making a full ſacri- vol. III. P. 
fice of the eccleſiaſtical and civil intereſts of the 572» & ſeq- 


body, and reſtoring him on any terms. In theſe 
conferences, Monk, who was determined to com- 
plete þis villainy by betraying all who had put any 
confidence in him, inſiſted fo ſtrenuouſly on the 
moſt rigid propoſitions, that theſe intereſted indi- 
viduals, concluding his conduct had been the ef- 
ſect of ſtupidity rather than deſign, and that he 
had fo unconquerable an averſion to the principles 
of monarchy that it would not be fate to proſecute 
their advice, broke off the debates, and the mat- 


ter was left wholly undetermined till the meeting 
of Parliament “. 


Ix 


Preſbyterians join with them, whereto I ſee no diſpo- 
ſition; yet many of them are alarmed alſo, and are 
thinking how to keep him out, and yet not mingle again 
with the ſectaries. Others of the Preſbyterians are 
ſtudying ſtri& conditions to be put upon the King, eſ- 
pecially touching church-government, hoping to bind 
him that way, and therein are moſt ſevere againſt all 
the King's old party, proſcribing them which are al- 
ready beyond ſea; not one of them are to return with 
him. If he comes in upon their terms, and prohibit- 
ing his party here to come near him, he muſt alſo con- 
firm all fales whatſoever, The peers and others of the 
more moderate party ſpeak of the Iſle of Wight trea- 
ty; but there is another briſk party of the old and new 
Cavaliers, and theſe are the moſt numerous, who would 
have him in on the ſame conditions his father would 
have been in had he prevailed in the war againſt the 

Parliament; and theſe being generalty armed through 
your nation, will in all probability carry it.” Thurlee's 
State Papers, vol. VII. p. 887. 

Theſe were the dukes of Northumberland, the 
earl of Manchcſter, Holles, Waller, Lewis, and others. 
Clar. Hiſt. vol. III. p. $72, & /eg. 

» It was the apparent diſapprobation of Monk, and 
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Ann. 1660. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
In the a& for diſſolving the laſt Parliamene 


Journals of there was a proviſo, that the ſingle actings of the 


the 
mons, 


March 16. 


The Lords 


reſume their 


ſeats. 


Meeting of 
Parliament. 


Commons, enforced by the neceſſities of the times, 
were not intended in the leaſt to infringe, much 
leſs to take away, that antient native right which 
the houſe of Peers, conſiſting of thoſe lords who 
did engage in the cauſe of the Parliament againſt 
the forces raiſed in the name of the late King, and 
ſo continued until 1648, had and have to be a part 
of the Parliament of England. On the authority 
of this proviſo, though the writs had been iſſued 


in the name of the Keepers of the Liberties of 


England, by the ſpecial invitation of Monk, thoſe 
lords who had fat till the year of the King's exe- 
cution reſumed their ſeats; and though, accord- 
ing to Ludlow, he had given them his promiſe to 
the contrary, he -afterwards admitted the whole 
troop of malignant peers, not excepting thoſe of 
new creation, whoſe titles had been unacknow- 

ledged by the Parliament. | | 
Tur Parliament, compoſed of two houſes, hav- 
ing met on the day appointed, viz. the twenty- 
fifth of April, the Lords choſe the earl of Man- 
cheſter for their ſpeaker, and the Commons Sir 
Harbottle Grimſtone, one of the leaders of the 
Preſbyterian party; who, from a warm oppoſer 
of the late King, was become as warm a partizan 
of his ſon. The Lords were not deficient in the 
cant of the times; viz. the ſeeking the Lord's 
bleſſing on intereſted views of private good and 
public evil *, A meſſage to this purport was ſent 
| tO 


the fear of loſing all intereſt with their party before 
they had ſecured the power of thoſe whoſe favor they 


were now courting, which occaſioned theſe leaders to 


ſpeak in public of the Iſle of Wight treaty. Thurloe“s 


State Papers, vol. VII. p. 887. 


x After the laſt interruption of the famous Long Par- 
liament, colonel Sydenham, in the council of wes 
: | made 
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to the Commons; and the enſuing Monday was Ann. 1660. 
the time appointed for a day of faſting and hu- 
miliation. Monk, the great inſtrument of this 
revolution, was not forgotten : His command of 
captain-general of all the land-forces in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, was confirmed by both 
houſes; and Grimſtone, the ſpeaker, whole pow- 
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ers of oratory were ſimilar to his own, thanked i 
him, in the name of the Commons, for conquer- a i 4 
ing theirs and the kingdom's enemies without a q 9 ha 
bloody noſe?. The Lords were not behind-hand 1 
in their compliments: They ſent a committee to N 
acknowledge the grateful ſenſe of their body for } 15 | 
the obligation of reſtoring them to their antient * 


and undoubted rights, and added their hopes, 
that God would ſtill bleſs him in the uſe of all 
means for the procuring a fate and well-grounded | 


r 


peace, according to the antient fundamental go- 1 
vernment of the nation, wherein they ſhould em- 1 
ploy their counſels and utmoſt endeavors for a 1 
concurrence . q 
Tuouon bt 


made a ſpeech in vindication of the proceedings of the = 

army; in which he endeavored to prove, that the N38 
were neceſſitated to make uſe of this laſt remedy by a 1 
particular call of the Divine Providence. On this, pre- Wo 
ſident Bradſhaw, though very weak and much emacia- WY. 
ted with long ſickneſs, ſtood up, and interrupting Sy- 1 1 
denham, declared with warmth his abhorrence of the 1 
deteſtable action. He moreover told the council, he 1 


had not patience to hear the great name of God ſo 
openly blaſphemed. The good man, after this, with- 
drew from the aſſembly, and from all public employ- 


| ment; and a very few weeks after had the happy for- 1268 
| tune to be releaſed by death from the preſent evil of FRY 
A the times, and the miſchie vous conſequences which at- 11 
tended them. Ludlaw. 1 

At this time colonel Ingoldſby received a compli- q i Mo! 
; ment of thanks from the Commons. Parl. Hiſt. vol. 1 
: XXII. p. 235. 


% » 


Monk, in his anſwer, deſired the Lords to look 
forward, 
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Ann. 1660. Txrovucu it was generally underſtood that the 
reſtoration of the Stewarts was to be effected, this 
was the firſt open avowal of any ſuch deſign. The 

Both houſes great buſineſs of the ſettlement of the nation was 

receive let- to be debated on the firſt of May, to which day 

ters from the houſe of Commons adjourned. Sir John Gren- 

Charles with ville had been in London ſome days with a com- 

a declaration miſſion from Charles Stewart, appointing Monk 
of favor and of oli the 288 J 
grace. e Aaptain-general of all the forces in the three nati- 
| ons, and with letters to the houſe of Peers, the 
houſe of Commons, the lord-mayor, aldermen, 

and common-council of the city of London, to 

general Monk, to be communicated to the preſi- 

dent and council of ſtate, and officers under his 

command *, with a general declaration to the 

whole empire, in which Charles Stewart offers 2 

free and general pardon under the great ſeal of 

England to all his ſubjects who ſhould return to 

their allegiance, except thoſe who were hereafter 

proſcribed by parliament ; in which he declares a 

liberty of conſcience to all who did not diſturb 

the public peace; in which he leaves the ſettle- 


forward, not backward, in the tranſacting affairs. Parl. 
Hifi. vol. XXII. p. 229, & ſeg. 

2 Monk, to carry on his diſſimulation to the laſt, ap- 
pointed Sir John Grenville to deliver him his letter at 
the door of the council-chamber. Grenville, accord- 
ing to previous direction, aſked one of the members of 
the council to introduce him to the general. Monk 


came to the door, and, in the fight of the attending 


guards, received the diſpatch, and looking at the ſeal 
ordered the guards to ſecure Grenville; who, on exa- 
mination, told the council, that he had received all the 
letters from the hands of Charles Stewart. The open- 
ing of the others was deferred till the re meeting of 
Parliament; and, to preſerve appearances, Monk gave 
in bail for his kinſman Grenville, that he ſhould appear 
before that aſſembly. Parl. Hiſt. vol. XXII, p. 235, 
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ment of property to parliament*; and in which Ann. 1660. 


he promiſes to the army all their arrears, and to 
continue them in the ſame pay and conditions 
they at preſent did enjoy. 

Tuxs letters and this declaration were drawn 
up according to general inſtructions which had 
been given by Monk ; who now regarding mat- 
ters to be ripe for the full completion of his 
{chemes, introduced Sir John Grenville to the 
Commons, by the mouth of Anneſley, the pre- 
ſident of the council of ſtate. The houſe, on the 
information that Sir John Grenville was at the 
door, with a letter from Charles Stewart, ordered 
him an immediate admiſſion. The letters and 
declaration were read. In that to the Commons, 
Charles expreſſes very warm affection to Parlia- 
ments; and, with as much truth and ſincerity, 
tells them, he had ſtrong aflurances of foreign 


b Clarendon, whoſe want of judgment ever betrays 
him into indiſcreet confeſſions, informs us of the princi- 
ple on which this declaration and letters were drawn up, 
Both himſelf and maſter highly diſliked the ſatisfy ing 
all intereſts, and the complying with all humors, as 


they termed it, or a general act of oblivion; but as a 


ſeeming compliance muſt be given to Monk's counſel, 
who was well acquainted with the expeCtations of that 
party who were alone able to reſtore Charles to the 
crown, after mature deliberation on the confidence had 
in the general election, and in ſome particular perſons 
who were already choſen, he left all thoſe things which, 
in the preſent circumſtances, he could not reſerve to 
himlelf, to the Parliament, upon preſumption that they 
would not exact more from him than he was willing to 
aſſent to; and that there muſt be another kind of par- 
liament, to confirm all which this had done, otherwiſe 
this aſſembly could not be ſafe or himſelf obliged. This 
is the confeſſion of Clarendon, and fully expoſes that 
corruption of heart, and that want of ſincerity in him- 
ſelf and maſter, which a wiſer man would with the ut- 
& | care have concealed. Clar. Hiſt. vol. III. p. 576, 
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Ann. 1660. aſſiſtance, which he ſhould decline, upon confi- 
dence that they would not abuſe the truſt he had 
put in them. Loud were the acclamations which 
followed the peruſal of theſe papers. It was im- 
mediately reſolved, that an anſwer be prepared to 
his majeſty's letter, expreſſing the great and joy- 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


ful ſenſe of the houſe of his gracious offers, and 
their humble and hearty thanks to his majeſty for 
the ſame, with profeſſions of their loyalty and du- 

to his majeſty. It was reſolved, that the ſum 
of fifty thoufand pounds ſhould be preſented to 
the king's majeſty from the houſe; and the com- 
mittee appointed to draw up an anſwer to the let- 
ter were ordered to go to the lord-mayor, alder- 
men, and common-council, to conſider with them 
how to raiſe the ſaid ſum of fifry thouſand pounds, 
and a farther ſum to be applied to the paying the 
army, with their arrears*, The Lords were as 


forward 


The conduct of the Commons, in this delicate 
point of accepting as a favor from Charles Stewart 
what the ſecurity and the honor of the nation required 
to be the effe& of their own authority, ſurpaſſed the 
expeQation of the moſt ſanguine Royaliſt, and of Charles 
himſelf. Clarendon, on this occaſion, expreſſes him- 
ſelf in the following manner: „“ This kind reception 
was beyond what the beſt- affected, nay, even the King, 
could expect or hope; and all that followed went in the 


| ſame pace.” 'Thurloe, in a letter to Downing, ſays, 


that though the Parliament would endeavor to ſettle 
the nation by the King, yet great difficulties would at- 
tend it. Mordaunt, on a preſumption that terms would 
certainly be inſiſted on, adviſed him to make no heſita- 
tion, but to accept on the firſt that were offered. Sir 
William Killegrew, who appears to be the moſt ſenſi- 
ble and the honeſteſt man of the royal party, who had 
taken great pains to perſuade the late king to cloſe with 
the terms offered by the parliament, on the ſame pre- 
ſumption, wrote a long letter to Charles Stewart, where- 


in he adviſes him to throw himſelf into the arms 9 
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of gratitude, duty, and obedience. After the 
ruſal of their letter, Sir John Grenville was 
called, and received from the mouth of the ſpeaker 


his people, and rely on ſuch conditions as they ſhould 
think fit for their Kipg in honor to accept; and endea- 
vors to perſuade him that, if the ſtricteſt limitations 
were inſiſted on, it would render his government more 
eaſy, and prevent the general diſcontent which muſt 
ariſe from the ditappointment of a multitude of indi- 
viduals, whom it would be impoſſible to ſatisfy. The 
lord Jermyn, though a domeſtic ſervant of the queen, 
was not ſo entirely void of love of country as to wiſh 
Charles to come in without conditions; and it was the 
general opinion, that if Monk had ſuffered the matter 
to have come into debate, the more ſober part of the 
houſe would have prevailed over the headſtrong zeal of 
the Cavaliers, This was much dreaded by Charles 
and his two - counſellors, Ormond and Hyde; whole 
future fortunes, and even their return to their country, 
in a great meaſure depended on Charles's reſtoration 
without conditions. A letter was diſpatched to Morrice, 
who had had the promiſe of the offer of ſecretary of 
ſtate, in which Charles charges him and the general to 
take care, that no advantage was taken againſt him for 
the temper and condeſcenſion of his friends in the houſe, 
according to the deſire of the general, either to the 
diſpatch of what was neceſſary, or to the ſeteing on foot 
any inconvenient demands, which muſt be very incon- 
venient to him, and leffen that joy with which his peo- 
ple and he ſhould meet to receive thoſe great bleſſings 
God Almighty was ready to pour upon them. If any 
indiſpoſition of the army, he ſaid, made it leſs fit for 


Mork to appear in preſſing that which was moſt deſi- 


rable, they might caſily get it promoted by the houſes, 
to which the general and the army were obliged to 
ſubmit. This letter finiſhes with an exhortation, that 
every thing might be done to bring Charles ſpeedily 
home, which, he ſaid, could alone prevent the many 
deſigns on foot againſt the peace and honor of the na- 
tion. Clar, Hiſt. vol. III. 590. Carte, vol. II. p. 199. 
Thurloe*s State Papers, vol. VII. p. \$88, 913. Guth. 
vol. III. p. 1368. | 
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Ann. 1660. the thanks of the houſe for his care in delivering 
the gracious meſſage; which, with the declaration, 
was ordered to be printed and publiſhed, with the 

title of his majeſty's gracious letter and declara- 

The Lords tion, ſent to the houſe of Peers by Sir John Gren- 
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vote that the ville, Knt. A committee was appointed to conſi- 
government der of a letter of thanks; and the houſe paſſed a 
of England vote, that, according to the antient and funda- 
_ by 5 mental laws of the kingdom, the government is 
_ and ought to be by King, Lords, and Commons. 


and com- Pia 
mons. In the midſt of this epidemical madneſs, there 


Both houſes were not wanting men, even of the royal party, 


proclaim who ſaw and deplored the miſeries which thelz 
Charles monarchical enthuſiaſts were bringing on thei: 
Stewart country. Sir Matthew Hale, who 1s allowed by 


king; and in- the Cavalier party to have been a man of exem- 


HP plary piety and moderation, of good affections 


government, towards the reſtoration of Charles Stewart, and 
without unexceptionable in all points of his character, 
making any moved in the houſe of Commons, that they ſhould 
ſtipulations conſider on what conditions Charles ſhould be re- 
for the peo- ſtored ; but Monk, who had now brought matters 


ple. to the deſired iſſue, roſe up, and, with an air 6! 
ST authority, put a ſtop to the entering on the de- 

bate, by telling the houſe, that if they went on 
Ludlow. that buſineſs he could not anſwer for the army. 


There 


0 4 Tt has been a queſtion much agitated by the differ. 
ent hiſtorians and memoir-writers, what was the rea! 
deſign of Monk on his firſt engaging againſt the military 
government, which took place after the ſecond inter- 
ruption of the Parliament. His two biographers, Gum- 
ble and Price, with the intention of raiſing his charzc- 
ter, aſſure us, that he was already engaged to the 1074 

arty before he left Scotland, and had held a treaſor:- 
dle correſpondence with the conſpirators of Sir Georg: 
Booth's party. Theſe panegyriſts recount the man) 
inſtances of his black treachery, and baſe diffimulation, 

as laudable ſtrokes of deep policy; and, though divines, 
roundly tell us, that it is lawful to do the greateſt 2 
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There were ſome attempts after this made by ſe- Ann. 1660. 
veral members to conſider on limitations and con- 


ditions 3 


that good may come oi it. Other writers think Monk 
had no ſettled purpoſe of reſtoring Charles Stewart till 
he found the current of the times turn that way, and 
that he could not, confiftent with the views of felf-in- 
tereſt, a principle by which he was well known to be 
very ſtrongly actuated, refiſt it; whilſt others again, on 
the teſtimony of Sir Anthony Aſhley Cooper, entertain 
the notion mat his ambition ſoared to the ſetting up 
himſelf. Cooper having had intelligence from Monk's 
wite, a vehement Royaliſt, that ſuch a bargain had 
been made between her huſband and the French am- 
baſſador, aſſumes the merit of defeating the intended 


ireachery, by a judicious and timely change of ſome * 
5 of the head officers in the army. Whatever truth 
here may be in this anecdote of the French ambaſſa- 
d WE dor's propoſal, or whatever hopes, inclinations, and 
r, intentions ſuch a propoſal might ſuddenly occaſion in ſo 
d ſeltiſn a mind, it appears very plain, from the whole 
e- WE tenor of Monk's conduct, that his deſign, when he left 
FC >cotland, was, if opportunity favored, to ſet the liber- 
„ties of his country to ſale, and io make a mercenary 
by = bargain with Charles Stewart. His original connections 
C* 


were with the Royaliſts; he had ever favored that par- 
ol. ty in Scotland; and his vices were of that abje& kind 
. which naturally ſeek for protection from a court, His 
ere wife alſo, a ſempſtreſs by trade, whom he married 
BY whilſt he was a priſoner in the Tower, had a mercena- 
W ry ſelfiſh temper, which would have diſgraced any rank 
m life; and fo violently bigoted to the Stewart family, 
By that Monk, who ſtood in great awe of her uſed to tell 
Price, that nothing could ruin him but the indiſcreet 
real of his wife; who, however, by the time ſhe came 
to London, had ſo far learnt the habit of diſſimulation, 
Jas to talk to the wives of the members of parliament 
W who came to viſit her much of ſelf-denial, and how 
Ws greatly it was in her huſband's heart that the govern- 
ment might be ſettled yy a Commonwealth; and not- 
W vithſtanding the joint inclinations of Monk and his wife 
to ſerve Charles Stewart, they managed matters in a 
manner to turn with the tide if it took another courſe. 
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ditions; but finding the tide ſtrongly againit 


them, and that Monk gave intelligence to Charles | 9 
Stewart and his creatures of every thing chat was 1 
faid on that ſubject, they were obliged to give up wa 
the point, and leave to Monk the reputation which eee 
he had from the firſt affected, of being the prime Bal 
inſtrument in ſacrificing his aſſociates to the ma- * 
lignity of an enraged party, and proſtrating the e My 
liberties of his country to be trampled on by a 4 og 
profligate individual ©. | | Be * 
| | ; Tur 3 
| | agree \ 
The Royalifts complained, that he would play faft ard cordiny 
looſe with all men, and had no hearty dependence cn WW the go\ 
him to the laſt. All parties agree, except a few of the and Cc 
weakeſt of the idolizers of monarchy, that he was a2 for the 
man of dull and heavy parts; for the whole ſyſtem of partiza 
his treachery was conducted by other inſtruments; f WR month: 
an abject, mercenary, and rapacious diſpoſition; of a We bringir 
nature void of humanity, juſtice, 8 and honor; bis ory 
that he had no principles but what were founded in in. + 4 
tereſt, and was an inſtrument which would have re- 5 
flected diſgrace even on a good cauſe. Price. Gum. 
Locke's Life of the Earl of Shafteſbury. Ludlow. Th:r- We 
loe*'s State Papers, | ; demand; 
* Gumble ſays, that Monk ſent a meſſage to the King Charles 
that he would reſtore him with the hazard of his life, , Sir Art} 
and that without any previous conditions; he being WE often de 
ſuch an adorer of majeſty that he would not endure o taking « 
ſee it ſhackled with any limitations or exceptions; ſo WE Arthur's 
that he ſhould return a free and abſolute monarch to his preſence 
native kingdoms: To theſe profeſſions it may not be the utme 
improper to ſubjoin the proteſtations, yet unrelated, WR hype 
which this infamous diſſembler made of his adhercnce i emn ma 
to Commonwealth principles. To ſeveral of the R- that he v 
publican members, who, aiter the intruſion of the if the ſe 
Preſbyterians, called on him to inform them of the rea- Wt Charles! 
ſons of ſuch proceedings, with many ſolemn proteſta- Wa pariiame: 
tions of his ſtedfaſt adherence to a Republican form a pon; 
government, he declared, that the permiſſion he bad ons boun 
given thoſe members to enter the houſe was only to rid narchy, 


himſelf of their importunity ; but he would take effec- 1 3255 o& / 
tual care to prevent their doing any hurt. On ther Ws I he 
demandin; 


with each other in a total negle& of the deareſt 
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Tux buſineſs of the two houſes was now to vie Ann. 1660. 


intereſts of their country, and in expreſſions of 
loyalty to Charles Stewart. Conferences were held 
between the Lords and Commons, to- conſider on 
means to bring back the p-ople to their old ſtate 
of vaſlalage; or, in the language of the times. 
to unite the head to its members. Charles's let- 
ter to the Peers was, by order of that houſe, read The Com 
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to the Commons; who reſolved, that they did n 1 5 
* agree with the Lords, and did declare, that, ac- Lords in 1 
cording to the fundamental laws of the kingdom, their reſolu- 35 
6 the government is and ought to be by King, Lords, tion to re- 0p 
wy and Commons. Sir John Grenville, who had been ſtore the 1 k 
N for the [pace of ten years impriſoned, for being a Monarchy. Wo. 
of partizan of the Stewarts, and who but three YR 
of months before would have been put to death for 1 
A bringing ſuch a letier, was not only thanked for Ws 
Ir; his ſervices, but was complimented with five hun- by 
rf dred pounds to buy him a jewel“. 1 
= demanding of him, if he would join with them againſt w 
ing Charles Stewart and his party, he applied himſelf to b; 
ife, Sir Arthur Haſlerig, and ſaid, “ Sir Arthur, I have 4 
6 often declared to you my reſolution ſo to do.” Then 0 
Ing d A F fn 0 5 
% abing off his glove, and putting his hand within Sir * 
% Arthur's, added, “ I do here proteſt to you, in the " 
his # preſence of all theſe gentlemen, that I will oppoſe to 11 
be the utmoſt the ſetting up Charles Stewart, or any other 0 
ted, — The ſame profeſſions, and in the ſame ſo— Il. 
ence ems manner, he made to others; and he told Ludlow, 5 
Re- that he would live and die for a Commonwealth; and \\M 
the if the ſecluded members ſhould attempt to bring in |. 
rea Charles Stewart, though he had as much reſpect for 'M 
m_ parliaments as any man, he would give them an inter- WW 
mf! 7vption; and that his public proteſtations and declarati- 1 bt 
had ons bound him to act againſt the reſtoration of mo- ond 1 
to rid narchy. Gumble*s Life of Monk. Ludlow, p. 313, 318, WH. | 
effec- 325, Q ſeq. WA | 
their ' The ſpeaker, in this complimentary addreſs, told 14% 
ndine 1 Gren- 1 


| 
| 
| 
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Born houſes were for ſome time anxiouſly em- 


Zeal and ſer- ployed in drawing up their anſwers to the letters 


vility of both they had received from Breda. 


houſes. 


greatneſs. 


The Lords, after 
acknowledgments of gratitude for Charles's gra- 
cious letter and declaration, and bemoaning that 
impotence which had ſo long prevented them from 
ſerving him according to their duty and allegiance, 
ended their letter with ſaying, that they did own 
a more particular dependence and ſubſerviency to 
the throne of majeſty than any other of his ſub- 


jects. The Commons, after more fulſome ex- 


preſſions of acknowledgments for the favor ot 
their meſſage with the declaration, tell Charl,s, 
that they will never depart from the fidelity they 
did owe him, the zeal they did bear to his ſervice, 
and a conſtant endeavor to advance his honor and 
They vindicated the laſt Parliament, 
when unviolated from the death of the late King; 


and faid, they could not think of that horrid act 


committed againft the precious life of their fove- 
reign but with fuch a deteſtation and abhorrency 
as they did want words to expreſs; an act which 
would never be remembered by them but with 
that grief and trouble of mind which it did de- 
ſerve; being the greateſt reproach that ever was 


Greoville, That it was unneceſfary to make mention 
with what grateful and thanktul hearts the Commons 
aſſembled in partiament had received his majeſty's moſt 
gracious letter ; that res ipſe logultur- You yourſel!, 
ſaid he, have been ocularis & auricularis teſtis de rei ve- 
ritate: Our bells and our bonfres have already pro- 
claimed his majeſty's goodneſs and our joys. We have 
told the people that our King, the glory of England, 1: 
coming home again, and they have refounded it bach 
again m our ears, that thcy are ready and their hearts 
are open to receive him. Both parliament and people 
have called aloud to the King of Kings in their prayers; 
Long live king Charles the Second ““ Parl. Hiſt. vol. 
XXII. p. 262. | ; 
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incurred by any of the Engliſh nation; an offence Ann. 1660. 


to all the Proteſtant churches abroad, and a ſcan- 


14 | ſtance 


dal to the profeſſion of the truth af religion at 
: home; though both profeſſion and true profeſſors, | 
t Nation and Parliament, were moſt innocent, it 4:4] 
n having been only the contrivance and act of ſome $4 
ſew ambitious and bloody perions, and ſuch others 18 
. as by their influence were miſled. They ſhould i 
0 immediately apply themſelves, they ſaid. to thoſe 4$ 
* chings he had recommended to them, and would N 
E do what befitted dutiful, loving, and loyal ſub— +188 
of jets, who were yet more engaged to honor and 4M 
: highly eſteem him for his declining, as he was bi 
py pleaſed to ſay, all foreign aſſiſtance. They ended 1 
8 their long letter with a compliment to Charles for 1 Fi. 
] his having continued ſo uaſhaken in his faith, that a8 
t neither the temptation of allurements, perſuaſions $18 
5 of ſeducing Papiſts on the one hand, nor the per- if jt 
A ſecution and hard uſage of ſeduced Proteſtants on 7 
= the other, could at. all prevail upon him to for- 9 by 
A {lake the God of his fathers, the true Proteſtant re- Wt 
Kd ligion, in which he had been bred *, a circum- ; 7 
| 1748 
10 s Biſhop Burnet, on private intelligence from cardi- 1 19 
le- nal De Retz, a great confidant of the Stewarts, ſays, . bt 
Va that both Charles and his brother had changed their re- 1 * 
ligion before they left Paris; and aſſerts, that though it SY 
ion was carried ſecretly, and confidently denied, yet Charles, 9 * 
ons when at the Pyrences, to recommend himſelf the more i wy 
oft effectually to the French and Spaniſh courts, went pri- 1 ? 
elf, vately to maſs. Clarendon, though he always inſiſts up- iN ip 
ve⸗ on Charles's invariable conſtancy to the Proteſtant faith, 1 
ro- yet aſſerts that all his court were inclined to Popery. WH { 
ave * As for the King's religion, ſaid Marchemont Ned- (4 
* ham, if any, it is, at beſt, you know, but a devotion WW 
Jack to prelacy, which was bequeathed to him in legacy; 
arts for he forfeited all his coronation-oaths and proteſtations 1 
ople to the Scotch nation, with all his other pretences of 
ers, religion, before he left that country. What profeſſion 
vol. he hath ſince owned abroad hath, for reaſons of ſtate, 
been kept very cloſe.” Intereſt will net lye, 4to. ed. 
red London, 1659, 
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Ann. 1660. ſtance which had been an aſſurance to the faithful 


in the land, that, after many trials, which would 


make him more precious as gold out of the fire, 
God would reſtore him to his patrimony and pco- 
ple with more ſplendor and dignity *. 

Ir the Lords were at all deficient in words, chey 
were determined to be belore-hand with the Com- 
mons in action: An order was made in their houlc, 
that the ſtatues of the late King's majeſty ſhould 
be ſet up ag" in all the places jrom whence they 
were pulled down; that the arms of the common- 
wealth ſhould be demoliſhed and taken away 
wherever they were; that the King's majctty 
ſhould be prayed for by all miniſters in ther 
churches; that ſome place ſhouid be conſidered of 


where general Monk's ſtatue might be fer up?; 


ald 


h Clarendon, who often attempts to be ſatyrical on 
the Preſbyterians, bu, without meaning it, is always 
ſo on the Cavaliers, obſerves, that this party, of which 
there were many members in parliament, though they 
were rather troubleſome than pov ertul, ſcemed very 
ſolicitous that fowewhat ſhould be concluded in vene- 
ration of the covenant; and, at leaſt, that ſomewhat 
ſhould be inſerted in their anſwe to diſcountenauce 
biſhops; but the warmer 7cal of the houſe threw away 
all theſe formalities and atfectat.uns: They faid, they 
had proceeded too far alteady, in their vote upon the 
receipt of the letter, to fall back again, and to oflcud 
the King with colder exprefſions of their duty; that in 
the end, after ſome days debate, finding an equal im- 
patience without the walls to that within the houle, 
they were content to pgratiiy the Preſbyterians in the 
length of their an{wer, and to ule ſome expreſſions 
which would pleaſe them and do the King no prejudice. 
Clar. Hiſt. vol. III. p. 591. | 

i Gumble ſays, that the zeal of the houſe of Com- 
mons would have led them to have offered ſome f1gnal 
memorial for an eternal remembrance of the general's 
ſervice; but it was thought by his friends beſt to leave 
a buſineſs of that nature to his majeſty's bounty; 
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and that a ſtop ſhould be put to demoliſhing and Ann. 1660. 


ſ the nine peers for deſerting their feats in parlia- 
. ment, and continuing wich the late King at York. 
ö They appointed a committee to conſider and take 
{ information where any of the King's goods, jew- 
j els, or pictures, were placed, and to adviſe of 
. ſome courſe how the ſame might be replaced; 
y and the Commons, following them cloſe in all 48 
y their loyal tranſactions, reſolved, that in all caſes "i 
i where the greai-ſeal of England was uſed proceed- I. 
of ings ſhouid go in the King's name; that all the ff 
* miniſters throughout the kingdoms of England, 15 
id Ireland, the dominion of Wales, and town of Wits 
Berwick upon T weed, ſhould pray for Charles by 1 
on the name of our Sovereign Lord Charles, by the N 
I grace of God, of England, Scotland, France and 1 
ch Ireland King, Defender of the Faith, &c. and for Wl 
* the moſt illuſtrious prince James, and all the royal £108 
25 progeny; that they ſhould on Thurſday, the day N ul 
Es appointed for a thankigiving, for railing up his bl 
ce excellency the lord - general and other eminent per- ; Wi 
ay ſons who had been inſtrumental in the delivery of "4 1 
cy this nation from thraldom and miſery, return 4 10 
the thanks to Almighty God for his majeſty's ſeveral 1 
0 gracious letters, &c. and for the hearty, loyal, | 1 0 
= and dutiful conjunction of the Lords and Com- 9 i 
m- = 4 * : 88 
15 mons aſſembled in Parliament, and the univerſal 1 
the concurrence of all the commanders and forces by by i 
ons land and ſca, to receive his majeſty into his do- 5M 
ice. 8 1 
| “For, ſays Cumble, kings are like gods, who love 1 
m- vdot to encourage pride, ande the bold challenges of pre- 08 
zual E tended deſcrvets.“ This high-flown monarchy-writer bi 1 
-al's had been employed as chaplain to the council of the bil } 
ave iwo Cromwclls. Price. | 8 8 | 
ty» MINIONS 3 j . 


defacing or committing waſte in the lands, parks, 
or woods, belonging to the King, the duke of 
Buckingham, and other peers. The Lords after- 
wards repealed the vote paſſed in 1642, againſt 
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minions and government. A declaration was or- 
dered, to give notice to the people that there 


would be no proceedings in Weſtminſter-Hall on 


the next Eaſter-term, upon cauſes depending in 
any of the courts, till the two laſt returns of the 
ſaid term; and, to complete the bleſſings of this 
hopeful revolution, and that they might withour 
reſerve give up every advantage which had been 
gained by the long and bloody conteſt between 
the crown and people, and take off every rei- 
traint from evil governors, in the form of procla- 
mation both houſes agreed on for the proclaiming 
Charles their King, a ceremony performed on the 
eighth of May, with great ſtate, the Lords and 
Commons attending *, they acknowledged, that 
it could no way be doubted that his majeſty's 
right and title to this crown and theſe kingdoms 
were every way completed by the death of his 
moſt royal father, of glorious memory, by inhe- 
rent birth-right, without the ceremony of a pro- 
clamation. f 

Tun city of London, that centre of all the 
wicked cabals which had produced the return of 
national ſlavery, were as forward as the Parlia- 
ment in their ſervile incenſe to the new-eſtabliſhed 
idol. In their letter to the King, they thank 
him for deſcending ſo far as to impart to them 
his benign declaration of grace extended to his 


* Gumble, in his ſtyle of rhapſody, ſays, that the 
people did hear this proclamation as if it had proceeded 
out of the mouth of God, that all the Tower-guns 
were ſhot off, all the ſtreets filled with bonfires, rhe 
air with the ſound of bells; yet all was ſhort of the 


univerſal joy which filled mens? hearts, whoſe very 


judgments were changed; not an enemy to majeſty 
could be found any where; and thoſe who were ſuppo- 
ſed ſuch avowed the greateſt loyalty, and were not the 
laſt or leaſt in making high expreſſions of joy. Cu, 
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ſubjects in general; a grace they did not preſume Ann. 1660, 
to think themſelves entitled to, on any other ac- 
count than that of his gracious inclinations. They 
confefled, that all thoſe manifeſtations of their 
affections for which his majeſty was pleaſed to put 
thoſe ſignal marks of favor were but a partial 
payment of their duty to his majeſty's rights as 
his ſubjects, and his virtues as Chriſtians. They 

| bleſſed God, they ſaid, for inclining the hearts of 
both houſes of Parliament to expreſs their joyful 
ſenſe of, and their humble and hearty thanks for, 
his majeſty's gracious offers, and to profeſs their 
loyalty and duty to his majeſty, and did defire 
that the city's entire and unanimous concurrence 
therein might in its place find his gracious ac- 
-ceptance ; a favor which they hoped his majeſty 
would give them leave in all humility to x 504 
when he had ſeen their incloſed declaration and 
vindication, which their innocence and affections 


warranted them to publiſh to the world, before F 
they received the honor and encouragement of his 45 
majeſty's letter. Wich this adulatory addreſs © 208 
the city ſent a more ſubſtantial token of their zeal, Wo. 
in a preſent of twelve thouſand pounds, to the | " 
King and his brothers, which, they told him, was % on 


extremely diſproportionable to his royal dignity 
and the meaſure of their zeal for his ſervice *. 


= 3 


The city were in ſuch good humor with this Par- 
lament, who were laying deep the foundations of fla- 
very, that they paid the houſe of Commons the com- 
pliment to «fk their permiſſion to return an anſwer to 
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nn 
the King's Ictter and declaration, which was granted in "BUY 
form. Parl. Liſt. vol. XXII. p. 259, 269. x be 
" 'Theſe ſupplies were the more acceptable, as, ac- £48 
cording to Clarendon, the old Royaliſts had fo deſpair- 1 
| ed of Charles's ever having it in his power to reward 8 
| their ſervices, that they had diſcontinued their remit- bal 
lances for ſome years. Clar. Fiſt. vol. III. p. 588. 9 
i 
ö | The 9 
461 
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Ann. 1660. Tut army and navy, by the influence of their 


commanders, ed publiſhed declarations of their 
dependence and obedience. The abject vice of 
ſervility grew every day with the acknowledged, 
and to all human fore{ight permanent, power of 
the crown. All parties wheſe conduct in the fore- 


going revolutions allowed them any probability of 


obtaining fat or or mercy, vied with each other in 
the largeneſs of their offerings, and the early ten- 
der of tir devotions to the ſhrine of majeſty, 
Among others, the time-ſerving Lenthall, who 
had already io far made his peace with the Preſby- 
terians as to be re-inveſted in the office of cham- 
berlain of Cheſter, commiſſioned a friend to pre- 
lent the King with three thouſamd pounds, and to 
requeſt the favonthat he might continue maſter 
of the Rolls. Charles's court at Breda was croud- 
ed with proteſting ſubjects. The ſubmiſſion of 
his converted kingdoms was followed by a very dit- 
ferent treatment from what he had received when 
a neceſſiious exile, Spain ſent a preſſing invita- 
tion that he would return to the Low-Countries, 
and embark in ſome of their maritime towns; 
France profeſſed a wam affection and regard, and 
offered Calais for the ſame purpoſe; and the States- 
General, who regarded their intereſts as inſepara- 
ble to the monarchy of England, who trembled 
at the very idea of an Engliſh Republic, paid him 
the ſame compliment. As the ſecurity of the 
Dutch commonwealth, as a diſtinct ſtate, in a 
N meaſure depended on his reſtoration, Charles 


ad reaſon to ſuppoſe their profeſſions to be cordial 


and ſincere”, he therefore accepted of their offer. 
| As 


" The Dutch, purſuing their welfare as a ſtate, had 
ever, as far as their ſafety-would permit them, ſupport- 
ed the intereſts of the Stewart family; ard, after the 
Republic was eſtabliſhed in the power of the Parlia- 

. ment, 
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As he paſſed from Breda to the Hague he Was gra- Ann. 1660. 
tified with the adulation of Dutchmen of all diſ- Charles re- 
tinctions; and when arrived at this town, the moves from 
States-General in a body, and afterwards the ſtates Breda to the 
of Holland apart, performed their compliments 8 2 
with high ſolemnity. Here all the ambaſſadors eee MF: 
and public miniſters of every court and ſtate in compliments 
Europe repaired to him, and teſtified the joy of of the ſeve- 
their ſovereigns on the unexpected turn of his for- ral powers of 
tune; here every private perſon of diſtinction Europe on 
ſhewed themſelves ambitious to be introduced ; his change 
and the Engliſh. continued to reſort in ſuch num- of fortune. 
bers, that it was with difficulty they could be en- 

tertained in the town, 


ment, had uſed their utmoſt endeavor to excite Crom- 
well to deſtroy that power, and ſet up for himſelf, 
They alone owed their exiſtence as a diſtin ſtate to 
the ſucceſs of ſuch an enterprize. Carte, a high flown 
Royaliſt, owns that the Dutch dreaded nothing ſo much 
as an Engliſh commonwealth; that De Wit, their beſt 
politician, was not only heartily inclined to Charles's 
reſtoration, but had offered, in the name of the States, 
their utmoſt. endeavor to effect it, whenever France 
would enter into a conjunction for that purpoſe, We 
ſmile at the pompous Clarendon ; but with ſome aſto- 
niſhment ſee him followed by the more judicious Mr. 
Hume, in the following deſcription of the joy expreſ- 
ſed by the Dutch when the Engliſh had again ſubmitted 
to the yoke. As Charles paſſed from Breda to the 
Hague, ſays this writer, he was attended with numer- 
ous crouds, and was received with the loudeſt acclama- 
tions; as if themſelves, not their rivals in power and 
commerce, were now reſtored to peace and ſecurity.” 
Did Mr. Hume intend to deceive his ſhort-ſighted rea- 
ders by this deſcription of Dutch ſentiment? Is it poſ- 
ſible that ſo obvious à truth ſhould have eſcaped his pe- 
netration, that it was from the jealouſy of rivals, not 
the cordiality of friends, that the exultations of the 
Dutch aroſe ? Carte's Life of Ormond, vol. II. p. 182, 
196. Hume's Hiſt, of Great Britain, vol. Il. p. 116. 
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Ann. 1660. WhriLsT Charles, after fo long a faſt, was en- 


cut it, even the officers to collect the exciſe and cuſtoms 


Joying the recovered ſweets of royalty, the houſe 
Commons were preparing bills for the ſecurity 
of the authority of both houſes as a Parliament; 
for the ſecurity of thoſe who had purchaſed lands 
on titles depending on the late revolutions; and 
for the taking away the tenures in capite by knights 
ſervice, ſoccage in capite, and the Court of Wards, 
on the conſideration of one hundred thouſand 
ponnds, which they were to allow the crown in 
lieu of this prerogative. The Commons paſſed a 


vote ſimilar to the Lords, touching the putting up 


the King's arms in the place of thoſe of the Com- 
monwealth, and ſet the example by altering the 
arms over their ſpeaker's chair. The Lords, on 
the return to the exerciſe of their authority, hav- 
ing aſſumed high pretenſions of ſuperiority , there 
was ſome difference between them and the Com- 
mons concerning the preſent uſe of the great- 
ſeal”; but as all conſiderations gave way to the 

great 


o The Commons having directed, that, in the cere- 
mony uſed in proclaiming the King, the preſident of 
the council of ſtate ſhould go imfnediately after the 
lords commiſſioners of the great-ſeal, this was taken 
notice of as a breach of privilege, and the matter was 
ordered to be referred to the ſame committee. They 
appointed a committee to conſider what ordinances had 
been made fince they were voted uſeleſs, which did now 
paſs for aQs, and that they ſhould draw up and prepare 
a bill to repeal what the Lords ſhould think fit. By the 
advice of their committee for privileges, they added to 


their roll of orders, that, when a'meſſage was brought 


from the houſe of Commons, their ſpeaker ſhould go 


to the bar to receive it, the reſt of the Lords fitting in 


their places. Parl. Hit. vol. XXII. 
The Lords were averſe to the uſing the great-ſcal of 


the commonwealth, though, as it was alledged by the 


Commons, no public buſineſs could be tranſacted with- 


not 
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reat object of the King's return, matters were Ann. 1660. 
dou adjuſted, and both houſes applied themſelves 

| ſolely to the buſineſs of electing committees to 
carry their letters to the King, and to invite him 
to a ſpeedy return to his kingdoms. 

Tur zeal of the Commons waxed hotter and Great pre- 
hotter every day d. Five thouſand pounds were Parations to 
firſt voted, then another five, as a preſent to the receive the 
duke of York; five thouſand pounds to the duke King. 
of Glouceſter; orders were given that the Scotch 
colors taken at Dunbar and Worceſter ſhould be 
forthwith removed ; that Whitehall and the Mews 
ſhould be cleared of all foldiers and lodgers, ex- 
cepting thoſe who were attendant upon the coun- 
eil of ſtate; and from this time to the King's re- 
turn, the houſe of Commons, on whoſe reſoluti- 
ons for ſome years paſt had depended the fate of 
nations, were ſolely employed in preparing houſ- 
hold furniture and other coſtly matters Be the Parl. Hiſt. 
King's journey and reception. Magnificent beds, vol. XXII. 
quilts, blankets, linen, chairs, robes *, plate, P. 231, & 
ſweet powder, waſhing of linen, and the like, ſeq. 


dict for a week at the expence of fifty-three j1 
pounds a-day, yachts, barges, coaches, a choice 11 


noiſe of trumpets, not even forgetting neceſſary- 
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not caring to act without orders in the uſual form. In 
regard to the perſons whom the Commons inclined to 
entruſt with the great- ſeal, Ludlow ſays, that all agreed 
in Mr. Tyrrell; but it was objected againſt ſerjeant 
Fountain, that though he had been formerly for the 
King, he had of late ſhewn himſelf a great promoter 
of the reformation of the law, Parl. Hift. vol. XXII, 
P. 278, 280, & ſeg. Ludhw, p. 343. 

% The nation, ſays Gumble, were like men in a 
| fevor, reſtleſs and without eaſe, till a royal phyſician 
| arrived,” Gumble's Life of Monk, p. 290. 

. I be eſtimate of the expences of the robes of er- 
| P 
mine, with a crown and ſceptre, was nine hundred 


pounds. Per}, Hiſd. vol. XXII. p. 289. 
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Ann. 1660. ſtools, came under the conſideration of this grave 


aſſembly ; and were voted to be defray=d at the 


Large aſſeſſ= coſt of the public; who, to the great eaſe of thoſe 


ments. 


A poll-tax. 


burthens of which they had fo unjuſtly complain- 


ed under the ceconomical and proſperous govern- 
ment of the Republican Parliament, and as a pre- 
lude to what they were to hope of abatement of 
pecuniary grievances in the reſtoration of mo- 
narchy, were now aſſeſſed with the additional ſum 


of ſeventy thouſand pounds for three months, to 


diſcharge the expence of bringing over and pro- 
viding for the reception of their idol. The ar- 
rears of former aſſeſſments, and the aſſeſſment of 
one hundred thouſand pounds a-month, were con- 
tinued to be levied; and a poll-tax, to the value 
of four hundred thouſand pounds, was laid on the 
ſubject, on the pretence of payment of the army 
and their arrears. The only ſerious matter tran(- 
acted during the intermediate time was the bil 
of indemnity : Nine of the late King's judges 
were excepted in this act; the perſons and eſtates 
of all but colonel Ingoldſby and colonel Tomlin- 
ſon were voted to be ſecured, with the perſons of 
Sir John Cooke (ſolicitor for the commonwealth), 
of Andrew Broughton, John Phelps, and Edward 
Dendy, of thoſe two who were employed for the 
execution of the King, of one Mathew, who 
boaſted he was an inſtrument in the execution, 
and of cornet Joice, who ſeized upon the perſon 
of the King when at Holdenby. The ports were 
ordered to be ſtopped, the tranſportation of mo- 
ney or bullion prohibited, and great care was taken 


* In this ordinance for three months aſſeſſment the 
Commons ordered, that all the titles of honor received 


from the late protectors, Oliver and Richard, or from 


Henry Cromwell, by any perſon appointed a commiſſi- 


oner, ſhould be ſtruck out. Parl. Hiſt. vol. XXII. p. 
297. 1 0 
by 
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by the old and new couctiers that none of thoſe Ann. 1660. 
reſolute, but no unhappy, reformers ſhould ef 

cape . 3 

Ta oUGH the Commons had ſent up theſe votes 
to the Lords for their concurrence, yet that aſſem- 
bly, on the plea hat judicature belonged ſolely to 
them, iſſued out an order of their own to the 
ſame putport; and took no more notice of the 
votes of the Commons than as complaints to their 
houſe. The Commons, with much more juſtice, 
remonſtrated againſt this, as a glaring entrench- 
ment on their privileges; one of their own mem- 
bers, colonel Huichinſon, being of the proſcribed 
number; but were paſſive enough, in this ume of 
eager expectation, to put up with the affront, on 
the general compliment, that their Lordſhips 
would be careful to preſerve the privileges of both 
houles, and a good correſpondence between 
them, 

Tur committees ſent by the Lords and Com- Charles, at 
mons to the King had been ele&ed by ballot, ac- the Hague, 
cording to the manner of electing all the councils ieee , 
of ſtate. The committee from the upper houſe 8 
were the earls of Oxford, Warwick, and Middle- ces 


| Parli 
ſex, the lord-viſcount Hereford, the lord Berkicy oy ring 
of Berkley-Caſtle, and the lord Brooke. Thote church, and 


| the Preſby- 
t Notwithſtanding theſe violent proceedings, Monk terianclergy. 


had told the lord Say, that if he ſhould ſuffer any ex- Clar. Hiſt. 
ceptions to the act of indemnity he ſhould be the ar- vol. III. 
ranteſt rogue that ever lived. Sir Charles Coote, that p. 600. 
perfidious traitor, who thought he could never do enough | 

to erale the memory of his former conduct out of the 

minds of the new government, had begun the prepara- 

tion to the bloody ſcene which followed, by ſeizing on 

the perſon of Sir John Cooke in Ireland. He allo, be- 

fore he had the ſan&tion of parliamentary authority, 

made ſeizure of all Ludlow's effects in Ireland, to the 

amount of fifteen hundred pounds, forced his tenants to 

pay their rents to him, and forbid his ſervants to diſpoſe 


of any ſtock without his orders. Ludlow, p. 344: 
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Ann. 1660. from the Commons were the lords Falkland, Fair- 


fax, Mandeville, Bruce, Herbert, Caſtleton, Sir 


| George Booth, Sir John Holland, Sir Anthony 


Mountague 
carries over 
the flect to 
the king. 


Aſhley Cooper, Sir Horatio Townſend, Sir Henry 
Cholmley, Mr. Holles. Theſe commiſſioners were 
accompanied by deputies, to the number of four- 
teen of the moſt ſubſtantial citizens, from the city 
of London; by Reynolds, 'Calamy, Cale, and 
Manton, the four popular preachers of that body, 
from the Preſbyterian clergy ; and by Dr Berwick, 
fraught with inſtructions from the few remaining 


biſhops, who had ſo abſolutely deſpaired of ſuch 


a revolution, that, to avoid incurring puniſhment 
for an unneceſſary ſervice, they, to the great 
terror of the epiſcopalians; leſt that order ſhould 
be extinct, and the ſanctity and divine appoint- 
ment tranſmitted by hands utterly loft, had neg- 
lected to ordain any biſhops, notwithſtanding rei- 
terated importunities from the zealous Hyde, and 
expreſs directions from the King. 
MouNnTAGUE, to render himſelf of as much 


conſequence in the reſtoration as opportunity would 


admit, after having diſcharged from the ſervice 


all thoſe who were well affected to Republican go- 


vernment, even before the laſt Parliament were 


aſſembled, ſent a meſſage to Charles Stewart by. 


his couſin Edward Mountague, that he was ready 


to obey any of his commands; and that it might 


appear an act of his own, and diſtinct from his 


- obedience to the government, without waiting for 


the commands of Parliament, he failed. off with 
the fleet for the coaſt of Holland, and was in fight 
of Scheveling a few days after the King's arrival 
at the Hague. From the time the fleet was in the 
King's poſſeſſion to the coming of the Engliſh 
commiſſioners, the employment of himſelf and 
brother James, whom he had appointed lord-high- 
admiral, was the new chriſtening the ſhips, as 
Clarendon terms it; i. e. taking from m__ 
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odious names of the Victory, the Triumph, the Ann. 1666 


Naſ-by, &c. which might help to preſerve the 
memory of the glorious Republic, and beſtowing 
on them the harmleſs innoxious appellations of the 
Catherine, the Fubbs, and the like. 

Al. U things were now ready for the grand em- 
barkment of Charles and his retinue, to viſit his 
new-acquired kingdom. The commiſſioners had 
received their audience, and the King his invita- 
tion. The depuiies from the city of London were 
all knighted, to the great delight of that ever-me- 
morable body, who had been deprived of theſe 
ſignificant honors for the ſpace of near twenty 
years. Not fo well pleaſed were the deputies from 


the Preſbyterian clergy ; who, after receiving 


cold thanks for their good behavior, and being 
told that his majeſty would be gracious enough to 
forbear impoſing hard conditions on their con- 
ſciences, and would leave the ſettling differences 
in religion to the wiſdom of Parliament, on their 
preſuming to preſs him, on the merits of the pains 
they had taken for his reſtoration, not to reſume 
in his chapel, entirely and formally, the uſe of 
the Book of Prayer, which had for many years 
been laid aſide, nor che ſurplice, they were an- 
ſwered, with ſome marks of royal indignation, by 
this covenanting king, who had taken ſo many 
ſolemn oaths in Scotland agrezable to what was 
now aſked, that he would not be reſtrained him- 
ſelf, when he gave others ſo much liberty; that he 
thought the form of ſervice to which they objected 
the beſt in the world, and had never diſcontinued 
it in places where it was more diſliked than he 
hoped it was by them ; that When he came to 


England he would not ſeverely enquire how it was 


uſed in other churches, though he doubted not he 
ſhould find it uſed in many, but he was ſure he 
would have no other obſerved in his own chapel ; 


that the ſurplice had always been held a decent 


7. 2 | habit 
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Ann; 1660. habit in the church till theſe late ill times; and 
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that though he was bound for the preſent to tole- 


rate much diſorder and indecency in the exerciſe 


The king 
with his re- 
tinue, em- 
barks for 
England. 


of God's worſhip, he would never in the leaſt de- 
gree, by his own practice, diſcountenance the 
good old order in the church in which he had been 


bred. 


Aren ten days ſpent in triumphs and feſtivals, 
the King embarked on board the Naſeby, now diſ- 
tinguiſhed by the appellation of the Royal Charles. 
With the reſt of the fleet, on the four-and-twen- 
tieth day of May, he ſet fail for England; and, 
in the midſt of one continued thunder of cannon, 
arrived and diſembarked at Dover on the twenty- 
ſixth. At Dover he was received by general 
Monk, accompanied with a-guard of horſe, and 
with the duke of Richmond, the earls of Nor- 


thampton, Cleveland, the lord Gerrard, and Sir 


His trium- 
phant entry 


John Robinſon, one of the new city Knights, 
their followers having been marſhalled by Monk 
in diſtin& troops. Monk had the honor of a royal 
embrace, and the George and Garter, which were 
put on by the dukes of York and Gloceſter. From 


Dover the King went to Canterbury, where he 


lay one night, at Rocheſter another, and reached 
London on the twenty-ninth. In London prepa- 
rations were made, by the two houſes of Parlia- 


into the city ment (who, on the news of his landing, had broken 


of London, 
and proceſ- 
ſion to 


Whitehall; 


to pieces the great- ſeal of the Commonwealth *), 
by the city, by the commanders of the army, 
and by private individuals, for the receiving him 
with the higheſt degree of pomp and magnit- 


The lords ſent him a letter, humbly to offer, as 
his faithful council, that he would ſo confult the ſafet) 
of his royal p-rſon, in which they were highly concern. 
ed, that in his return to London its ſecurity might be 


preferred to all external conſiderations. Parl. Hift. vol. 


XXII. p. 307. 
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cence . After a very tedious cavalcade, through Ann. 1660. 
incredible crouds of ſpectators, the ſoldiery riding 


2 3 | with 


w 'The following is the account which Gumble, who 
attended his patron Monk, gives of the King's landing 
at Dover, and the public entry he afterwards made 
through the city of London. 

Gumble ſays, he was the third perſon who had the 
honor to kiſs the hem of his majeſty's garment; a {a- 
vor of which he beys leave to boaſt a little; and 
then purſuing his narrative, acquaints us, That the 
town of Dover had provided a canopy ; that the mayor, 
aldermen, and their miniſter, with a large Bible with 
gold claſps, emboſſed, received his majeſty on the 
beach ; that the parſon was the ſpokeſman, who would 
have been longer in his ſpeech, but was interrupted by 
Monk, who ſuggeſted that Dover was not commodious 
for ſuch a reſort. Gumble's narrative is likewiſe inter- 
rupted by an apology for the dullneſs and meanneſs of 
his pen, which, he fays, is. not florid or rhetorical 
enough to deſcribe the glory of the King's paſlage to 
London ; that it was one of the greateſt glories the ge- 


| 

| neral could reap, to be the inſtrument, it not the an- 

1 thor, of this moſt glorious cavalcade and ſolemnity; 

© that people of all degrees thronged all the road from 

] Dover to London, and placed themſelves upon hillocks- 

6 and trees to ſee this bleſſed ſight, being ready to ſing 1 

A their Nunc Dimittis, even willing to depart in peace, 79 

8 now their eyes had ſeen the ſalvation of their country. N 
After this and ſeveral other flouriſhes of a like nature, 1 

)* the author informs us, that the King haſtened to be at & 1k 

1 London on the twenty-ninth of May, that he might = 

m make the day of his birth the more remarkable for his + 

fi- glorious return to his kingdom; that many bonfires + 18 
flamed as he paſſed in the way, as if the ſun wanted "i 

as light to gild the glories of that day; the bells ringing, 7,8 

ety and the people with the loudeſt acclamations welcom- "46h 

n- ing and praying for him; the young virgins ſtrewing the 1 

be way with herbs and flowers, and all the gaie ties that ä 1 

vol. art, nature, or colt could provide; that at Blackheath Tl: | 
the army were drawn up, and there expreſſed their du- 3" 
tiful allegiance in an humble addreſs, offering to fſacri- C1 

ce fice their lives or whatſoever could be more dear to them | 


kot 
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Ann. 1660, with their drawn ſwords through the city to White- 
hall, headed by Monk and the duke of wh 
| Charles, 


for his ſervice, againſt whatſoever oppoſers, and ſaid 
they would ſhew their obedience better in their ad ions 


than in words; that at St. George's Fields the lord- 


mayor and aldermen had pitched a glorious tent, and 
provided a ſumptuous collation, and there, upon their 
knees, did their duties. 

Aſter a ſhort ſtay among theſe dutiful citizens, Gum- 


ble tells us, that his majeſty haſtened to ſee Whitehall, 


being glutted with the ceremonies of the day ; that the 
ſtreets through which he paſſed were richly adorne! 
with tapeſtry ; that the conduits flowed with the richeft 
wines; that every window was filled with numbers ct 
ſpeQators, and ſcaffolds built for that purpoſe ; that on 
one ſide of the ſtreets attended the train-band forces, and 
on the other the ſeveral companies in their liveries, to 
Temple-Bar; from Temple Bar to Whitehall, the 
train-bands of Weſtminſter and the companies of thc 
army, to whom were joined a company of the late 
King's officers, commanded by Sir John Stawell ; that 
the proceſſion was led by major-general Brown, whole 
troop of three hundred were cloathed in filver doublets, 


and followed by nine others, richly and varioutly dreſſed, 


attended with trumpets and footmen, who were allo 


ſumptuouſly cloathed ; that after theſe came two trum- 


pets, with his majeſty's arms, the ſheriffs men in rc 
cloaks, richly laced with ſilver, to the number of tour- 
ſcore, with pikes in their hands; that theſe were fol- 
lowed by ſix hundred of the ſeveral companies of Lon- 
don on horſcback, in black velvet coats, with gold chains, 
attended with footmen in rich liveries; that after theſe 
followed kettle-drums, trumpets, ſtreamers, divines, the 
life-guard of horſe, the city-waits, the city-officers, the 
heralds, the lord- mayor carrying the {word bare; next t 
him the duke of Buckingham and the general ; then the 


King's majeſty, between the dukes of York and Glocel- 


ter; aſter theſe the King's ſervants; then troops of horſe, 
among whom were many noble perſons of the firſt rank, 
who were followed by five regiments of the army horle. 
The author of this copious narrative, after informing us, 
that he has omitted many matters of ſtate and glory: 
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Charles, at the end of his journey, had yet to un- Ann. 1660. 


dergo the ceremony of the compliments of the 


two. 


with the joy and entertainment of the citizens, with 
collations of wine, ringing of bells, and bonfires, ob- 
ſerves, That Fulgentius, when he beheld the glorious 
entrance into Rome of king Theodoric, cried out, 
&« What will Heaven be, if Rome be fo glorious upon 
earth !'* and that this occaſional meditation might well 
have ſuited the twenty-ninth of May. 

To the pompous deſcription of this enraptured divine, 
it may not be improper to annex the more ſpber reflec- 
tions of Ludlow, who had not yet fled the kingdom, 
and was a ſpeQator of this ſcene of national madneſs, 
oſtentation, and riot. On ſpeaking of the order con- 
cerning the ſecuring the perſons of the late king's judges, 
he ſays, "That that order not producing the ſudden ef- 
fect the Commons expected, it provoked them to fuch 
a degree, that, contrary to the known laws of the land, 
which provide that no confiſcation ſhall be made till 
after conviction, they commanded their real and per- 
ſonal eſtates to be forthwith ſei ed; and obſerves on this 
conduct, that it ought not to ſeem ſtrange that men 
who had fo far parted with their prudence as to recall 
from a twelve-years baniſhment the ſon of a father 
whoſe head had been publicly taken off, and to inveſt 
him with the government of a nation where this had 
been done, ſhould be no more folicitous for the privi- 
leges of their countrymen. On ſpeaking of the page- 
antry of the King's entry, and of the citizens not im- 
properly wearing chains about their necks, he ſays, “ I 
muſt not paſs over the folly and the inſolence of thoſe 
who had been ſo often defeated in the field, and had 
contributed nothing either of bravery or policy to this 
change, in ordering the ſoldiery to ride with drawn 
ſwords through the city of London to Whitehall, and 
intimating, as was ſuppoſed, a reſolution to maintain 


that by force which had been obtained by fraud. I 


confeſs, it was a ſtrange ſight to me, to ſee the horſe 


which had formerly belonged to our army now put 
upon an employment ſo different from that which they 
had at firſt undertaken ; eſpecially when I conſidered, 
that, for the moſt part, they had not been raiſed out of 

2 4 the 
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Ann. 1660. two houſes, who waited for him at Whitehall, much 
where he re- where they threw themſel-es at his feet, and, b 
ceives adula- the mouths of their ſpeakers*, addreſſe 4 dn ＋ 1 fidelit 
tity ad- nouths ot their Ipeakers', addreſſed him with a ver) 
__—_ from much wearl! 
oth houſes. l 
Clar. HHiſt. the meaneſt of the people, and without diſtinction, as 1 cn 
vol. III. other armies had been, but that they conſiſted ot ſuch but pi 
p- 602. as had engaged themſelves from a ſpirit of Liberty, in vo 
8 defence ot their rights and religion; but having been whom 
corrupted under the tyranny of Cromwell, and kept up tion, 
as a ſtanding force againſt the people, they had forgot- and v 
ten their firſt engagements, and were become as merce- Faith. 
nary as other troops are accuſtomed to be.” Gumble'; of his 
Life of Monk, Ludlow. 0d 
* | . 8 5 
* In the ceremony of addreſſing the King, the ſpeaker bliſhn 
of the Commons having retired, on the appearance of 

majeſty to the lawer part of the room, walked up to the to gre 

chair of ſtate, two members attending him, the one on me 

the right hand, and the ather on the left, the ferjeint 

going before, with the mace turned downwards. ln jeſty | 
his way he made two obeiſances, and in his addreſs to nor al 
the King he told him, That if all the reaſon and elo- and g. 
quence which was diſperſed in al] the heads and tongues his m 
which were in the world were conveyed into his brain, jeſty \ 
and united in his tongue, he ſhou'd want ſnfficiency to to, ar 
diſcharge the great taſk he was enjoingd. His majeſty's bitur ; 
reſtitution to the exerciſe of his juſt, moſt indubitable, majeſ 
native right of ſovereignty, brought to paſs by a mira- a day, 
culous way of Divine Providence, beyond and above after | 
the comprehenſion of human underſtanding, was to be ther t 
admired, but impoſſible to be expreſſed. His majeſt)'s ſon of 
name was regiſtered in the records of Heaven, to have a in the 
place in the higheſt form amongſt thoſe glorious martyrs flatter 
of whom it was reported, that, through faith in Chriſt was tl 
and patience in their ſufferings, they converted their held f 
very tormentors, and conquered thoſe barbarous bloody three 
tyrants under whom they ſuffered. They had their 9 of the 
ciſli, and that defervedly ; but his majeſty muſt have 2 concil 
treble viciſli; or with the fame weapons, faith and patience, the re 

he had overcome and conquered the hearts and atfect.ons ended 
of all his people in three great nations; the hearts and expre: 
affections of all who were worthy the name of Chriſtians Char 
or reaſonable men. His majeſty's victories and triumphs preate 


wele of another nature from thoſe of the great Roman 
commanders, for they conquered bodies, but his ma- 
< | jeſty 
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much fulſome flattery, and vows of affection and Ann. 1660. 


fidelity to the world's end. To theſe he returned 


a very ſhort anſwer, on account, he ſaid, of his 


wearineſs and diſcompoſure, occaſioned by the 


length of journey, and the noiſe ſtill reſounding 


in his ears from the acclamations of the people; 
but promiſed, that, next to the honor of God, to 
whom principally he ſhould ever own his reſtora- 
tion, he would ſtudy the welfare of his people, 
and would not only be a true Defender of the 
Faith, but a juſt aſſertor of the laws and liberties 
of his ſubjects ; that wharſoever concerned their 
good, the confirmation of their laws, and the eſta- 
bliſhment of their religion, he ſhould be as ready 
to grant as they to aſk, and ſhould ſtudy nothing 
more than to make them as happy as himſelf. 


jeſty had conquered fouls; they conquered for the ho- 
nor and gocd of themſelves, his majeſty for the honor 
and good of his people; they conquered with force, but 
his. majeſty with faith; they with power, but his ma- 
jeſty with patience, God himfelt had written his mot- 
to, and inſcribed it upon his royal crown, Patienti da- 
bitur ; their triumphs were in narrow ſtreets, but his 
majeſty's in large hearts; their triumphs laſted but for 
a day, but his majeſty's muſt laſt for all his days, and 
after that to triumph in Heaven. — The King was far- 
ther told, by this eloquent ſpeaker, that he was the true 
ſon of a good father; and by the earl of Mancheſter, 
in the name of the Peers, who ſaid he ſhould offer no 
flattering titles, but ſpeak the words of truth, that he 
was the ſon of the wiſe, the antient kings, whoſe hards 
held forth a golden ſceptre; that he was the defire of 
three kingdoms, the ſtrength and the ſtay of the tribes 
of the people, for the moderating extremities, the re- 
conciling differences, the ſatisfying all intereſts, and for 


the reſtoring the colapſed honor of theſe nations; and 


ended his harangue with the wiſh, that the prophetic 
expreſſion might be verified in his majeſty, that king 


Charles the Second ſhould be greater than ever was the 


greateſt of that name. Parl. Hiſt. vol. XXII. 
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Ix is impoſſible to deſcribe the tranſport with 
which the giddy multitude, and all ranks of men, 


they had been ſo long unaccuſtomed. There was 
not only a general blaze of bonfires in the city, 
but great numbers ſcattered along the road through 
which the King paſled ; the people entertaining 
themſelves and 1dol with burning the badges of 
their freedom, the arms of the Commonwealth. 
Royaliſt writers hand down traditions of men who 
died with the pleaſure they received on this joyful 
event; but if there were any grounds for ſuch re- 
ports, this premature mortality was in all probability 
incurred by inebriety; for nothing but the ſervility 
of the nation could equal on this day their diſſo- 
luteneſs and drunkenneſs. The city of London, 
which, for ſo many years, except on that day 
when they triumphed over the nurſing fathers of 
the Commonwealth *, had preſerved a face of r- 
ligion, decorum, and ſeverity of manners, was 
now as ſcandalous as the ſtreets of Gibeah ; and 
the debauchery continued to ſuch an infamous 
height, that Charles, to humour the Preſbyterians, 
whom it was not yet convenient entirely to dif- 
guſt, put forth a proclamation forbidding the 
drinking of healths ; but having accuſtomed him- 


y © No voice, ſays Clarendon, was heard but of the 
higheſt congratulation, of extolling the perſon of the 
King, admiring his condeſcenſions and affability, raiſing 
his praiſes to Heaven, and curſing and deteſting the me- 
mory of thoſe villains who had ſo long excluded ſo me- 
ritorious a prince, and thereby with-held that happineſs 
from them which they ſhould now enjoy in the largeſt 
meaſure they could defire or wiſh.” Clarendon's Life, 
vol. II. p. 13, | 

= Theſe exceſſes were much encouraged by the ex- 
ample of Monk, who, according to Ludlow, never de- 
parted from the public meetings in the city till he had 
drank to a beaſtly exceſs. Ludlow, p. 326. 
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ſelf, during the greater part of the whole time of Ann. 1660. 
his exile, to a very vicious habit of life, he at the Vicious ex- 
ſame time encouraged by his practice theſe guilty 
exceſſes, in entering into an intrigue, the fiiſt RE 
night after this day of triumph, with the wife of the n, no, 
Roger Palmer, a Papift; and a very ſhort time of the King. 
after, in being guilty of a debauch of wine in the 
Mulberry-Garden, a place of public reſort, and at 

a more private meeting in the city. Theſe irre- 

gularities, the alteration of the government, and 

the temper of the times, gave rite to the followin 

fatyrical lines, by Andrew Marvel, the greate 

wit and one of the honeſteſt men of the age: 


Of a tall ſtature, and a ſable hue, 
Much like the ſon of Kiſh, that ſwarthy Jew, 
Twelve years complete he ſuffer'd in exile, 
And kept his father's aſſes all the while. 
At length, by wonderful impulſe of fate, 
The people call him home to mend the ſtate; 
And what is more they ſend him money too, 
And cloath him all from head to foot anew. 
Nor did he ſuch ſmall favors then diſdain, 
Who in his thirtieth year began his reign. 
* * * * * .« 
* 1 * . * | 
Biſhops and deans, peers, pimps, and knights he made, 
Things highly fitting for a monarch's trade. 

ith women, wine, and viands of delight, 


His jolly vaſſals feaſt him day and night. 
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c H A F. xt 
DISSERTATION 


HE change in government and opinion 
which took their nſe in the beginning of 
James's reign, and, by gradual elevation, role to 
the higheſt pitch of national liberty and national 
glory, and from thence, by the apparent general 


conſent of the people, ſunk back to a former ſtate 


of monarchical tyranny, are inſtances ſo unexam- 
pled in all hiſtory, that an enquiry into thoſe 


cauſes which produced ſuch ſingular effects is wel 


worth the attention of the intelligent reader. 

IT has been already obſerved, in the firſt vo- 
lume of this Hiſtory, that, from the revival of 
letters, the minds of the Engliſh nation began to 
be fo far enlightened from the dark ſuperſtition 
of former ages, as, at the latter end of Elizabeth's 
reign, to bear with impatience the galling yoke of 
civil and eccleſiaſtical power, which had been 
united in the ſovereigns of the Tudor line. 

Tuls was the diſpoſition of the people; but 
ſuch diſpoſition, without adequate means of re- 
dreſs, ariſing from a pre-exiſting cauſe, could 
have produced no effect but that of vexation of 
ſpirit and reluctant bondage; for, by the ſyſtem 
of government impoſed by William the Norman 
tyrant, all but the great landholders, who held 
their eſtates from father to ſon, by feodal intail, 
were in a ſtate of abject and impaſſable vaſſalage, 
excluded from any voice in the legiſlature, or pro- 
perty in the ſoil. It was in the oppoſition to the weak 
and arbitrary adminiſtration of Henry the Third, 
and to ſecure the carl of Leiceſter and his party 
from the power of the crown and the great 3 
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HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
that ſummonſes were ſent to the ſheriffs of the 


counties, to elect and return two knights for each 


ſhire, two citizens for each city, two burgeſles 
for each borough, and two barons for each cinque- 
port *, to repreſent the commons or community at 
large *; and to weaken a power which had often 
proved fatal to his predeceſſors, and with the laud- 
able intention of encouraging trade and commerce, 
the crafty policy of the firſt Henry of the Tudor 
line paſſed an act in which he parted with a uſeleſs 
prerogative, and gave leave to thoſe barons, or 
great landholders, who ſhould attend him in his 
wars, to alienate their lands, to fell, to mortgage, 
or diſpoſe of the ſame without paying for fines or 
licenſes of alienation. The barons, whoſe eſtates 
had been exhauſted by the long wars between the 


houſes of Yoik and Lancaſter, and, by an extra- 
vagance, diſſipation, and idleneſs which ever at- 


tend hereditary fortune, aſſented to this law as 
an act of favor and grace, which proved the great 
Magna Charta of the Commons of England. The 
barrier was now thrown down between them and 
the nobles in matters of landed property. Induſ- 
try and commerce had enabled them to make the 
full advantages of their new privilege, by large 
purchaſes from the needy barons; and the pro- 
digality of this order ſoon occaſioned the mone 

to return back to the old channel; fo that, in the 
next reign, the balance of power againſt the 
crown viſibly leaned towards the Commons, and 
encreaſed to an height which would have been for- 


The leſſer barons, who held their eſtates by re- 
grants from the crown of eſcheated lands, had not the 
privilege of a ſeat in parliament, but were ſummoned at 
the pleaſure of the King. Guthrie. | 

b In the parliament immediately preceding this, there 
was an attempt to give a voice in the legiſlature to the 
Commons, by an election of twelve individuals to re- 
preſent the community at large. Guthrie. 
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midable to the prerogative, had not the oppoſition 
of Popiſh and Proteftant faith divided this body 
amongſt themſelves, and given opportunity to the 
crown, with the alliſtance of the now-dependant 
nobles, to poize in its favor the balance of religious 
factions, But, even with this advantage, it re- 
quired all the policy of an artful woman (and in 
qualities of cunning the ſex are ſuppoſed to excel) 
to keep the Commons in a ſubordination agree- 
able to the notions of prerogative which prevailed 
in the court of Elizabeth. 

James, at the ſame time that he diſguſted the 
pride of the nobility, by a profuſe and 1ndiicrimi- 
nate grant of the privileges poſſeſſed by their or- 
der, bullied the Commons ; whole power he was 
ſo little able to circumſcribe, that the many tri- 
umphs they gained over his neceſſities gave them 
the full knowledge of their weight and import- 
ance ; a knowledge which proved very fatal to his 
ſucceſſor, who, with as little ability as his father 
to poize factions, and conceal from the people the 
high pretenſions and real weakneſs of the crown, 
had an obſtinacy which, happily for James, was 
incompatible with the timidity of his nature. 

THz appetite for Liberty which had been oc- 
caſioned by an high cultivation «of their mental 
faculties, was, in the people of England, every 
day encreaſing, with the means to procure that 
invaluable bleſſing. An entire change took place 
in their manners, from the immediate commence- 
ment of Charles's government, to what in general 
had exiſted during the preceding reigns : From a 
ſervile reſpect to the unjuſt pretenſions of political 
privilege, from an abject ſubmiſſion to the dictates 
of church and ſtate, from a ſupine tranquility un- 


der the moſt opprellive grievances, from a ſtate of 


politic lethargy, the Commons almoſt ſuddenly 
rouſed to a ſpirit of free enquiry and high inde- 
pendence, and oppoſed, with unremitting ardor, 
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that civil and eccleſiaſtical power to which they 
had hitherto paid an almoſt-1mplicit obedience. 
But notwithſtanding this general change in the 
temper and manner of the times, as the Engliſh 
are a people not eaſily rouſed to action, it is a 
doubtful queſtion, whether, to uſe the expreſſion 
of the keeneſt writer in the Republican age *, 
they would have broken fo ſuddenly from the two- 
fold cord of the law and goſpel, if Charles had not 
prepoſterouſly quarrelled with his Scotch ſubjects, 
at a time when he was trampling on the eſtabliſh- 
ed and antient rights of a people whoſe wiſhes and 


views were extended beyond any of the privileges 


enjoyed by their anceſtors. But this extreme over- 
fight in Charles, who, becauſe he had for ſome time 
filenced the laws, imagined he had entirely ſub- 
dued the ſpirit of oppoſition, by the aſſiſtance of 
the Scotch nation, gave reality to thoſe ſchemes 
of government which had long been the ardent 
wiſh of the generous part of the Engliſh. The 
Peers, who, ſince their degradation, had been much 
inſulted by the crown, and were ſubject to the ju- 
riſdiction of the Star-Chamber, the High-Com- 
miſhon, and all the tyrannical courts which had 
been eſtabliſhed by the Tudors and by the Firſt 
Charles, could not be brought to ſupport that king 
in his conteſt with the Commons, till the powers 
of democracy had riſen too high for their united 


force; and the particular ſtate of Europe, as it 


prevented any interpoſition from foreign powers, 
was 1n this conteſt between the crown and the 
people very favorable for the cauſe of Liberty, 
which, in a ſhort time, completely triumphed over 
and annihilated that form of government, from 
the ſpirit of which the Engliſh had, during the 
ſpace of more than five hundred years, ſuffered 
evils and inſults which degrade the nobleneſs of 
the human ſpecies to an inferiority to the brute, 


c< Marchemont Nedham. 
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IT was juſt after the battle of Worceſter that 
the nation was arrived at the meridian of its glory 
and the criſis of its fate: All iniquitous diſtinction, 
all oppoſition to the powers of democracy, were 
totally annihilated and ſubdued ; the government 
of the country was in the hands of illuſtrious pa- 
triots, and wile legiſlators; the glory, the welfare, 
the true intereſt of the empire was their only care; 
the public money was no longer laviſhed on the 
worthleſs dependants of a court ; no taxes were 


levied on the people but what were neceſlary to 


effect the purpoſes of the greateſt national good; 
and ſuch was the ceconomy of the Parliament, that 
at this time, whilſt they kept a ſuperior naval 
force to any which the preceding ſovereigns had 
maintained, with a land army of eighty thouſand 
men, parily militia and partly regulars, the pub- 
lic aſſeſſments in Scotland, Ireland, and England 
did not exceed one million a-year “. 

A GovERNMENT thus carried on on the true 
principles of public intereſt, with the advantage: 
peculiar to the iſland of Great-Britain, could not 
but be formidable to foreign ſtates. They felt the 
preſent ſtrength, and trembled at the growing 
power of England, which bid fair to be the ſecond 


miſtreſs of the world. The great ſucceſs of the 


Parliament's arms, with the other happy effects of 
their government, had to appearance totally ſub- 
dued domeſtic oppoſition. The rage of party had 
in a great meaſure ſubſided, and the jarring fac- 


4 The whole taxes on the nation, the cuſtoms, ex- 
ciſe, and additional aſſeſſments, did not amount to above 
two millions a-year; which, though a ſum higher than 
the legal revenue of preceding ſovereigns, was trifling, 
if we conſider the very large naval and land force which 
it was neceſlary to maintain to ſecure the country from 
foreign and domeſtic foes, till the Commonwealth could 
be eſtabliſhed on a permanent footing. Hume's Hi. 
of Gr. Brit. vol. Il. p. 121, & /cg. 
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HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
tions were calmed into ſo general an obedience, 


that the king of Scots, when he invaded England, 
was joined by a very inconſiderable number, either 


of the Cavaliers or Preſbyterians, whilſt the Par- 


liament was with alacrity aſſiſted by the whole 
force of the nation. 

Such being the promiſing aſpect of the times, 
it is not ſurpriſing that the Commonwealth-Men 


ſhould imagine that a people who had taſted the 


ſweets of Liberty, the benefit of equal laws, the 
numberleſs advantages of juſt government, after 
being harraſſed for ſo many years with the oppreſſi- 
on of king, nobles, and churchmen, would never 
again willingly return to their old ſtate of vaſſa- 


lage; but as the true love of Liberty is founded | 


in virtue, the Parliament were indeſatigable in 
their endeavors to reform to a ſtate of poſſible per- 
fection the manners of the people. They have 
been ridiculed for a preciſeneſs in this article; but 
the deſign was certainly laudable, and, during 
their ſhort reign, attended with the happieſt ef- 
fects; effects which would have ſubſiſted to this 
day, if they had had ſufficient caution to have ba- 
lanced the power of Cromwell with an equal mi- 
litary command in the hands of the brave and ho- 
neſt Ludlow, till time and opportunity had en- 
abled them totally to deſtroy an influence, which, 
from the firſt eſtabliſhment of the Common- 
wealth, had threatened its exiſtence. 

Ir has been fully related in the preceding pages 
of this Hiſtory, how Cromwell, aſſiſted by a few 
wrong-headed fanatics, by the corrupt part of the 
army, by the lawyers, who were enraged at the 
Parliament for an intention to reform tlie law, and 
by the clergy, who were as angry at as laudable 
an intention to take away the bur.h-n of tythes, 
and provide for their body in a manner better cal- 
culated to maintain that harmony which ought to 
ſubſiſt among the different members of the mini- 
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ſtry, and between the miniſtry and the laity, ſeized 
the government out of the hands of the Parliament, 
re- ſubjected the nation to the yoke of an indivi- 
dual, and again involved it in diſcord, faction, 
and their attendant evils, tumults, conſpiracies, 
and general diſcontent. 

Tur ſtate of the quarrel on the uſurpation of 
Cromwell from being general became particular : 
It was no longer the people of England againſt the 
pretenſions of the Stewart family; the conteſt for 
power lay between the family of the Stewarts and 
the family of the Cromwells, and the ſucceſs of 
either pretender muſt be equally attended with the 
miſery and ſlavery of the people. Encouraged by 
this important alteration in the circumſtances of 
the conteſt, and the general ill humor of the pub- 
lic, the Cavaliers again entered into conſpiracies 
to place their idol in the uſurped ſeat of empire. 
The. Preſbyterians, who had been cajoled by 
Cromwell for the purpoſes of his ambition, rc- 
ſumed their hopes of becoming the ſole dictators 


to the conſciences of their fellow-citizens, and now 


caballed with the government, and now with the 
Cavaliers, to deſtroy that liberty of conſcience 
which had ſo long been the object of their envy 
and deteſtation. The ſectaries, who had been 
united to a man 1n the ſupport of the Republic, 
were now divided as intezeſt or principle ſwayed. 
The weak fanatics whom he could deceive, and 
the corrupt individuals whom he could bribe, ſup- 
ported the power and pretenſions of the uſurper; 
the honeſt and ſenſible avowed an inflexible oppo- 
ſition. Thoſe illuſtrious patriots, whoſe wiſe and 
virtuous conduct had raiſed the glory and the feli- 
city of the nation to an unrivalled height, deſerted 
the helm of government, which they could no 
longer hold with conſiſtence to principle or former 
dignity. The intereſt of the nation was no far- 
ther conſidered than as it was united to the parti- 
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cular intereſt of Cromwell. The people again 
ſuſtained the mortification of paying their mon 

to ſupport the parade of a court, and to gran 

the dependants and flatterers of an individual. 
The oppoſition which theſe renewed grievances 
and the different intereſts of parties occaſioned, 
rendered an high degree of oppreſſion neceſſary to 
maintain the government of the uſurper ; and that 
oppreſſion naturally produced in the people a ge- 
neral deſire to return to the milder tyranny of the 
antient eſtabliſhment. Morals, the great ſupport 


of Liberty, declined under the government of 


Cromwell; the religion of the court degenerated 
into the impious fanaticiſm of the High Church 
party; theſe ſelf-deceivers, inſtructed by Crom- 
well, imagined, or pretended to imagine, that 
their particular intereſts were inſeparable to the 


intereſts and the will of the Deity. By their pro- 


fane jargon, they poiſoned thoſe religious princi- 
ples in the people which had been ſo ſedulouſly 
cultivated by the Parliament; and the great en- 
couragement which the moſt diſſolute of the old 
Commonwealth-party, as being the proper tools to 
execute the purpoſes of the tyrant, met with, the 
excitement to pride and vanity, that great bane of 
true virtue and. national felicity, winch the oſten- 
tation of a court ever produces, infected the mo- 
rals of the army and the whole nation. 

From this ſtate of miſery and corruption, into 
which it was again fallen, England had a pleaſing 
proſpect of dehverance, by the death of the uſur- 
per and the reſtoration of the power of the Pariia- 
ment; but Cromwell's reign, though ſhort, was 
ſufficiently long to make a perpetual en:ail of thoſe 
evils his wicked ambition had occaſioned ; the cor- 
ruption of the major part of the amy, and the 
reſtleſs ambition of the military leaders, which had 
been highly excited by the ſucceſsful example of 
Cromwell, prevented the honcſt endeavors of the 
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Parliament, 'to ſettle the government on the tru: 
principles of juſtice and equity, from taking any 
effect. The paſſions of hope, deſpair, fear, and 
revenge, affected the tranquility of the public, and 
rendered the deſire of a ſettlement on any terms 
general. This impatience of the people, united 
to the reſtleſs prejudices of the Cavaliers, and the 
peeviſhneſs of the Preſbyterians, who, miſled by 
intereſted leaders, obviouſly hazarded the entire 
ruin of the juſt intereſts of their party, to revenge 
_ themſelves on thoſe who had prevented their put. 
ting into execution their favorite ſyſtem of religj- 
ous deſpotiſm, produced that ſhameful, that ſin- 
gular inſtance of ſacrificing all thoſe principles of 
Liberty and juſtice which had been eſtabliſhed by 
the ſucceſsful conteſt of the people with the crown, 
of voluntarily giving up all the advantages which 
had been gained by a long and bloody war, of not 
only admitting an expelled family into the power 
of their anceſtors withour limitation or conditions, 
but in receiving as a favor, from a poor, forlorn, 
and exiled individual, thoſe neceſſary ſtipulation: 
for the general ſecurity of the public, which, ac- 
cording to the loweſt principle of Freedom, ought 
to have been eſtabliſhed by the authority of its re- 
preſentatives. 

Tuus, in a fit of paſſion and deſpair, the na- 
tion plunged themſelves headlong iato a ſtate of 
hopeleſs ſervitude ; for every other revolution in 
government had been attended with the proſpcct 
of relief. Thus they proſtituted the exalted honor 
and intereſt of their country not only to be tram- 
pled on by domeſtic foes, but expoſed it to the 
ſcorn and deriſion of foreign ſtates ; and thus the 
mighty efforts which had been made in their fa- 
vor by their illuſtrious countrymen, were not only 
rendered uſeleſs, but ſerved to complete the ti 
umph and exalt the powers of tyranny ; a tyranny 
which, in its conſequences, for a long time ie 
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HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


ſcured the luſtre of the brighteſt age that ever 
adorned the page of hiſtory. That obſcurity is 
now, in ſome meaſure, happily diſpelled: Time 
and experience have abated the violence, and con- 
fined to narrower compaſs the generality of thoſe 
prejudices which prevailed after the reſtoration. 
The praiſe due to the illuſtrious champions of the 
public cauſe, many of whom paid the tribute of 
their lives and properties for the ſervices they en- 
deavored to render their country, is a theme of 
delight among the few enlightened citizens; nor 
are their memories, with 4 characters, ſome 
weak bigots excepted, branded with the ungrate- 
ful, the harſh terms of © the bloody, the impious 
regicides.” The poet Cowley is no longer pre- 
ferred to the ſublime genius of Milton, in whoſe 
comprehenſive powers were united the higheſt ex- 
cellencies of poetry, the acuteneſs of rational lo- 
gie, and the deep ſagacity of politic ſcience. The 
recovered ſenſe and taſte of the nation can fee and 
acknowledge that the works of Nevil, Sydney, 
and Harrington, are performances which excel 
even the antient claſſics on the ſcience of policy. 
In the character of Andrew Marvel are allowed to 
be united 1n an exalted degree the wit, the patriot, 
and the legiſlator ; and the keen fatire and judici- 
ous reflections of Marchemont Nedham are read 
with pleaſure and applauſe. 
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A Lis r of the ACTS and ORDINANCES 
paſſed from the Year 1641 to 1656. 


ANN O 1641. 


N ordinance for the ſafeguard of the Parlia— 
ment, Tower and city of London, under the 
command of ſerjeant-major- general Skippon. 
2. For the ordering of the militia of the kingdom of 
England and dominion of Wales. 
3. For ſettling the militia for the ſafety and defence 
of the kingdom of England and dominion of Wales. 


ANNO 1642. 

1. An ordinance inhibiting the importation of cur- 
rants. 

. For new loans and contributions as well from the 
United Provinces, as from England and Wales, for the 
ſpeedy relief of the miſerable and diſtreſſed eſtate of the 
Proteſtants in the kingdom of Ireland. 

3. For an aſſeſſment to be made in the ſeveral pa- 
riſhes of England, for the relief of maimed ſoldiers, 
widows and fatherleſs children. 

4. An ordinance for the better obſervation of the 
monthly faſt. 

5. Concerning ſtage-plays. 

8. That all the regiments of foot ang troops of horſe 
in London, and in all other parts of England, ſhall 


within forty-eight hours after publication hereof, march 


to his excellency Robert earl of Eſſex, to be employed 
for the defence of his majeſty and kingdom, the privi- 
lege of Parliament, and liberty of the ſubject. 

A a 4 7. For 
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7. For allowing and authoriſing any of his majeſtj“s 
ood and loyal ſubjeQs in the kingdom of England, to 
Furniſh with all manner of warlike proviſion, and ſend to 
ſea, what ſhips and pinnaces they ſhall think fit, to make 
ſtay of all ſuch ſupplies as they ſhall ſeize upon by ſea 
or land going to aſſiſt the rebels in Ireland. 

8. Declaring their reſolutions of making proviſion 
for thoſe that ſhall be maimec an this preſent war, who 
are in the ſervice of the Parliament, and for the wives 
and children of thaſe that ſhall be ſlain. 

g. For the better proviſion of victuals and other neceſ- 
faries for the army, and for payment and fatisfaQtion to 
be made for ſuch proviſions, 

10. For the aſſeſſing of all ſuch as have not conti. 


buted upon the propoſitions of hoth houſes of Parliamen: 


for raiſing of money, plate, horſe, &c. proportionable 1, 
their eſtates, 

11. For the ſpeedy ſetting forth of certain ſhips (in 
all points furniſhed for war) to prevent the bringing over 
of ſoldiers, money, ordnance, and other ammunition 
from beyond the ſea, to aſſiſt the king againſt the Par- 
liament in England. 

12. For the better and more ſpeedy execution. of the 
os ordinance of the twenty-ninth of November, 1642. 

. That no member of either houſe ſhall be aſſeſſed 
by Wm of the ordinance for the twentieth part, but by 
that houſe whereof he is a member. 

14. Concerning the ſubſidy of tonnage and poundage. 

. 15. For aſſeſüng all men of abil.ty within the counties 
of Northampton, Leiceſter, Derby, Rutland, Notting- 
ham, Huntingdon, Bedford, and Buck! ingham, that have 
nat contributed upon the propoſitions of both houſes of 
Parliament; and they to be rated and aſſeſſed in like 
fort as was the 400,0001. by an aCt of this preſent Par- 
liament. | 

16. For the affociation of the ſaid counties. 

17. For the aſſeſſing of malignants in the county of 
Somerſet, and the parts adjacent. 

18. For the better raiſing and levying of mariners, 
ſailors and others, for the preſent guarding of the ſeas, 
and neceſfary defence of the realm, and other his maje!- 
ty s dominions. 

1G. For the beiter levying and receiving of monies 
aſſeſſed by virtue of the late ordinance of the twenty— 
ninth of November, 1642. , 20. Ex- 
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20. Exhorting all his majeſty's good ſubjeQs in the 
kingdom of England and dominion of Wales to the duty 


of repentance (as the only remedy for their preſent cala- 


mities), with an earneſt confeſſion and deep humiliation 
for all particular and national ſins, that ſo at length we 
may obtain a firm and happy peace both with God and 
man. 

21. That no wharfinger, woodmonger, or other ſeller 
of Newcaſtle coals within the cities of London and 
Weſtminſter, or the ſuburbs thereof, ſhall, after: the 
making hereof, ſell any Newcaſtle coals above the rate 
of twenty-three ſhillings the chaldron, and alter the 
firſt of April next, above twenty ſhillings at the molt. 

22. For the {peedy raiſing and levying of money, for 
the maintenance of the army raiſed by the Parliament, 
and other great affairs of this commonwealth, by a 
weekly aſſeſſment upon the cities of London and Weſt- 
minſter, and every county and city of the kingdom of 
England and dominion of Wales. 

23. For the relieving of all perſons over-rated by the 
ordinance for weekiy aſſeſſments. 

24. That the lord-mayor and citizens of the city of 
London ſhall have full power and authority, according to 
their diſcretion, to trench, ſtop, and fortify all highways 
leading into the ſaid city. And for the better effecting 
thereof ſhall impoſe upon all the inhabitants within the 
ſame, upon every houſe worth five pounds a-year fix 
pence, and every houſe of greater rent after the rate of 
two pence in the pound. 

25. To prevent foreign forces and pirates. 

26. Authoriſing perſons in ſeveral counties to be 
added to the committees for weekly aſſeſſments. 

27. For the raiſing of monies for the defence of the 


city of Exon. | 
| ANNO 1643. 

1. An ordinance for ſ{cqueſtering notorious delin- 
quents eſtates. 

2. Engaging the public faith to ſuch as ſhall lend 
either horſe, men or money, to be in the army under 
the command of Sir William Waller and Sir Arthur 
Haſlerig. | 


3. Concerning debts, and rents of houſes to be ga- 
thered and paid to collectors. 


4. For 
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4. For the ſpeedy railing and levying of money 
throughout the whole kingdom of England and domi- 
nion of Wales, for the relief of the commonwealth, for 
taxing fuch as have not at all contributed or lent, or not 
according to their eſtates and abilities. 

5. For raiſing horſe. 

6. That the committee at Haberdaſher's-Hall ſhall 
have power to call before them, and appoint aſſeſſors to 
ſeſs, all fuch perſons as have not contributed propor- 
tionably upon the propoſitions, according to the ordi- 
nance of the twentieth part, within the city of London, 
and twenty miles com paſs. 

7. That all the temporal livings, dignities and eccle- 
ſiaſtical promotions belonging unto William, lord arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, be forthwith ſequeſtered by and 
unto the Parliament. | 

8. For the calling of an aſſembly of learned and 
godly divines, to be conſulted with by the Parliament, 
for the ſettling of the government of the church. 

9. For the regulating of printing. 

10. For the encouragement of adventurers, to make 
new ſubſcriptions for towns, cities and lands in Ireland. 

11. For the ſpeedy raiſing and levying of monies ſet 
by way of charge or new impoſt on the ſeveral com- 
modities mentioned in the ſchedule hereunto annexed, 
as well for the better ſecuring of trade as for the main- 
tenance of the forces raiſed for the defence of the king 
and Parhament both by ſea and land, as for and towards 
the payment of the debts of the commonwealth, for 
which the public faith is or ſhall be given. 


12. For explanation of a former ordinance for ſe- 


queſtration of delinquents eſtates. 

13. Explaining the former ordinance for the raiſing 
of a body of horſe for the preſervation, peace, and ſafety 
of the kingdom, wherein the tenants in their reſpective 
places and habitations, are forthwith to pay the aſſeſſ- 
ments formerly aſſeſſed on the landlords, to be deduQed 
out of their rents. | 

14. For the utter demolifhing, removing and taking 
away of all monuments of ſuperſtition or idolatry. 

15. For the ſpeedy raiſing and levying of monies by 
way of charge and new impoſt, upon the ſeveral com- 
modities in a ſchedule hereunto annexed contained, as 
well ſor the better ſecuring of trade as for the mainte- 
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nance of the forces raiſed for the defence of the king, 
Parhament and kingdom, both by fea and land, as for 
and towards the payment of the debts of the common- 
wealth, for which the public is or hall be engaged. 

16. For the due and orderly receiving and colleQing 
of the king's, queen's, and prince's revenue, and the 
arrears thereof. ; 

17. That all ſellers of wines who ſhall pay the ex- 
ciſe, ſhall and may take for all Spaniſh wines fold, for 
every quart fourteen pence, and for all French wines 
eight pence a-quart, and ſo proportionably after that 
rate. 

18. For aſſeſſing all ſuch members of either of the 
houſes of Parliament as have or ſhall abſent themſelves 
therefrom, or are in actual war againſt the Parliament. 

19. For the upholding the government of the fel- 
lowſhip of merchant-adventurers of England, to the 
better maintenance of the trade of cloathing and wool- 
len manufacture of the kingdom. 

20. For the repayment of all ſuch ſums of mone 
as are or ſhall be lent by any perſon or perſons, for the 


ſpeedy bringing of our brethren of Scotland into this 
realm, for our afliſtance in this preſent war. 


21. For the 1aifing of 66,666]. 13s. 4d. by way of 
i loan, for the better enabling of our brethren of Scot- 
: land, for our aſſiſtance and defence in this common [ 
7 cauſe of our religion and Liberty. 1 
5 22. For the preſervation and keeping together for bh 
r public uſe fuch books, evidences, records and writings, 9 
© ſequeſtered or taken by diſtreſs or otherwiſe, as are fit . 
- do de ſo obſerved, | | 
* 23. Additional articles to the ordinance of exciſe. 8 
g N 24. Directing the payment of all duties upon the 1 
y © revenue to be made to the ſeveral receivers appointed or q i 
e ” to be appointed. 1 
U- ö 25. For the making void of the places of clerks of i 
2d \ record at Weſtminſter, that have contributed againſt ii 
” the two houſes of Parliament. n { [i 
ng 26. Touching the exci'e of fleſh, victuals and ſalt. if 
6 27. For regulating the univerſity of Cambridge, and 1 
by | for removing of ſcandalous miniſters in the feven aſſo- 8 
m- |K ciated counties. 1:8 
as 28. To enable Sir Thomas Middleton, knight, ſer— 4 
te- ceeant-major- general for the ſix counties of North- Wales, 
1 to 
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to take ſubſcriptions for the raiſing of forces for reduc- 
ing of the ſaid counties to their due obedience, and 
prevention of the acceſs of Iriſh forces into thoſe parts. 

29. For taking and receiving of the accounts of the 
whole kingdom. | 

30. For the upholding the government and fellow- 
ſhip of merchants of England, trading in the Levant 
ſeas, for the maintenance of cloathing and woollen 
manufaQures, the venting of lead, tin, and ſundry other 
commodities of this kingdom. 

31. An ordinance for repayment of 20,0001, to the 
commiſſioners of the cuſtoms, formerly lent by them 
{or the navy. | 

32. For the fpeedy raiſing of 4501. weekly in the 
county of Hertford, over and above their former aſſeſſ- 
ment, for the fortification and defence of the ſaid 
county. 

33. Concerning the taking up of 26001. for the 
reducing the weſtern parts, for which they appoint re- 
payment out of the weekly aſſeſſment. 

34. For raiſing monies in the Ifle of Wight, and to 
be employed for the defence and ſafety of the ſaid iſland, 

35. For raiſing forces for the defence of the county 
of Warwick, the city and county of Coventry, the 
county of Stafford, the city and county of Litchfield, 
and parts adjacent to the ſaid counties. 

36. For the explanation of the weckly aſſeſſment in 
London, and that the city of London ſhall have the 
public faith of the kingdom for the repayment of 
24,000 I. for every 40,000 I. that ſhall be monthly col- 
I<Cted and paid in by the ſaid city upon the ſaid ordi- 
nance. 

37. For ſequeſtering delinquents eſtates in Com. 
C Von. 

28. That the committee for the militia of London 
ſhall have full power and authority to raiſe new regt- 
ments of volunteers, as well within the ſaid city and 
liberties as without. 

39. For giving power and authority to the major of 
Plymouth to ſupply the ſaid town and parts adjacent 
with corn, victual and ammunition. 

40. Giving power to the bailiffs and aldermen of the 
town of Yarmouth, to ſet a rate upon the inhabitants 
for maintenance of their forts and bulwarxs. 
l o 
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41. For 2001, weekly (to be paid out of a greater 
weekly tum charged on the county of Buckingham) 
for the uſe of Ayleſbury garriſon. 


42. For ſeizing horſes and goods of malignants, ac- 
cording to a former ordinance. 


43. For bringing-in the monies for ſequeſtrations out 
of the county of Devon. | 


44. Concerning the trained-bands of the cities of 
London and Weſtminſter, and the county of Middle- 
ſex, for their better appearance and execution of their 
duties, as often as they thall be called thereunto by their 
captains or other officers. | 

45. For raiſing of forces for the defence and ſafety of 
the county of Dorſet, and town and county of Pool, 

46. For adding commiſſioners for ſeizing of horſes, 
goods and chattles of malignants. 

47. For protecting and ſaving harinleſs all ſuch as 
ſhould uſe their beſt endeavor for fortifying and preſer- 
ving the town of Barnſtable in the county of Devon. 

48. To ſuppreſs all riotous and diforderly perſons in 
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0 and about Meere, Shaftſbury and Brown, Selwood it: 
; = the county of Somerſet, Dorſet and Wilts. 
y Y 49. The names of the knights and gentlemen en- 
e ” _ truſted in every county to bring up a ſpeedy account of 
7a the weekly aſſeſſment, and to return the names of al! 
; ſuch perſons as refuſe to pay. 
n 50. For maintenance of the garriſon of Portſmouth, 
e Hurſt-Caſtle, Caſhiot-Caſtle, and South-Sea-Caſtle. 
f 51. Concerning 23,000 |. lately lent by the lord- 
|- mayor, aldermen and commons of London, to be re- 
i- ⁵ paid out of the debts and rents of houſes gathered by 
| : the collectors. 
n. 5 52. For addition of committees for the county of 
FE Suffolk. | 5 
n 53. For addition of commiſſioners for ſeizing and 
i- ſequeſtering of delinquents and Papiſts eſtates in the 
nd county of Kent. 
0 54. Concerning colonel James Maleverer. 
of ; 55. For the raiſing of money out of the Borough of 
nt = Southwark, the pariſhes of Redrith, Newington- Butts 
= and Lambeth, whereunto is added the liberty of the 


he 5 Clink and the Bank-ſide, being within the ſaid Borough. 


56. For ihe taking of horſes for the ſervice of the 
Parliament. 


'or 57. Con- 
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57. Concerning the archbiſhop of Canterbury, who, 
by reaſon of many great and weighty buſineſſes, can- 


not as yet be brought to his trial. 


58. Whereby the commiſſioners named in a late act 
of Parliament for raiſing the ſubſidy of 400, ooo l. in 
the ſeveral counties of this kingdom, are authorized to 
take and receive all ſuch monies, viQuals, arms, am- 
munition, goods, wares, and commodities as have been 
lately collected for the relief of Ireland, which the 
churchwardens and other colle&ors are required to pay 
in without delay. bat 

| 59. For addition of commiſſioners for ſequeſtering 
delinquents eſtates in the county of Suſſex. 

60. Appointing ſuch monies as ſhall be rarfed upon a 
former ordinance, for ſuch as have not ſufficiently con- 
tributed or lent, to be employed for ſuch forces as are 
raiſed out of the aſſociated counties of Hſſex, Suffolk, 
Norfolk, Cambridge, Iſle of Ely, Heretord, and coun- 
ty of the city of Norwich. 

61. Authoriſing colonel Walter Long to take and 
colle& ſuch monies as have been formerly by him and 
others aſſeſſed, and are yet unpaid in ſeveral hundreds 
of Eſſex, by virtue of a commiſſion from his excellency 
the earl of Eſſex, 

62. For the better ſecuring and ſettling of the peace 
of the county of Kent, and for enabling them to aſſo- 
ciate with the city of London, or any other counties 
adjacent. 

63. Whereby commiſſioners are appointed for the 
prevention of divers practiſes uſed of late by merchants 
and others, to decejve his majeſty and the Parliament 
of ſuch cuſtoms and duties as are due and payable for all 
ſuch goods and merchandizes as are imported into or 
exported out of this kingdom, and to ſtay all prohibited 
goods brought in and carried out contrary to the laws. 

64. For addition of committees in ſeveral counties 
for execution of ſeveral ordinances of Parliament. 

65. For the ſpeedy raiſing of forces by ſea and land. 
to reduce the town of Newcaſtle to obedience to the 
king and Parliament. | 

66. For reducing to the obedience of the Parliament, 
and for ſecuring of the counties of Denbigh, Mont- 
gomery, Flint, and Merioneth, Caernarvon, and An- 
gleſey. : | 
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# city of Norwich and Ifle of Ely. 
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67. For ſecuring 6000l. to the carl of Denbigh, 
which he lent for the uſe of the ſtate. 


68. For raiſing men for the defence of the Iſle of 
Wight, 

69. For raiſtng monies for the garriſon of Northamp- 
ton. 

70. For appointing the right honourable Ferdinando 
lord Fairfax, to be governor of the town of Kingſton 
upon Hull. | | 
71. For the ſpeedy raiſing of a body of horſe for the 
preſervation, ſafety and peace of the kingdom, to refiſt 
the infolencies and outrages committed by the ſoldiers 
of the king's army; which horſe are to be raiſed out of 
the ſeveral counties within ſpecified, and to be under 
the command of the right honorable Edward earl of 
Mancheſter, who is appointed by this ordinance for this 
ſervice, to be commander in chief both for horſe and 
foot. 

72. For employing fuch monies on the county of 
Huntingdon, as ſhall be raiſed in the ſaid county upon 
the ordinance of ſuch as have not lent and contributed 
according to their ability. 

73. For the ſpeedy raiſing and levying of money for 
the maintenance of the army raiſed by the Parliament, 
and other great affairs of the commonwealth, by a 
weekly aſſeſſment upon the ſeveral counties therein 
mentioned for two .months, begirming from the third 
day of Auguſt 1643. 

74. For the ſpeedy raiſing and impreſſing of men 
for the defence of the kingdom. 

75. For naming a committee for the aſſociated coun- 
ties of Norfolk, Suffolk, Eſſex, Cambridge, Hertford, 
and Huntingdon. 

76. For the ſpeedy raifing of one thoufand dragoons, 
and the ſum of 13,3001. in money, in the county of 
Eſſex. | | | 

77. Concerning the late rebellious inſurrection in the 
county of Kent. 5 

78. For the ſpeedy preſſing of twenty thouſand ſol- 
diers, with ſo many gunners, trumpeters, and chirur- 
geons, as ſhall be thought fit by the committees for the 
ſix aſſociated counties of Norfolk, Suffolk, Eſſex, Cam- 
bridge, Hertfordſhire, and Huntingdonſhire, with the 
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79. For an oath of covenant to be taken by all per- 
ſons within the city of London or lines of communica- 
tion. 

80. For the ſpeedy ſupply of monies within the ci- 
ty of London, and liberties thereof, for the relief and 


maintenance of the armies raiſed, and to be raiſed, for 


the neceſſary defence of the city and liberties aforeſaid. 

81. For the repayment of the city of London 50,000). 
which they have undertaken to advance for the pay- 
ment of the army raiſed in the defence of the Parlia- 
ment. 

82. For protecting of ſuch as bring in bullion and 
coin into the ports of London and Dover. 

83. For the more ſpeedy ra ſing of the monies for 
merly impoſed, and yet unpaid, within the city of Lon- 
don and liberties thereof. 

84. For the ſpeedy raiſing of monies, and furniſhing 
of one or more magazine or magazines of arms and 
ammunition, and other neceſſary charges for and con- 
cerning the raiſing of horſe, and other military forces 
within the hamlets of the Tower, the city of Weſt- 
minſter, the Borough of Southwark, and other parts 
of the counties of Middleſex and Surry within the forts 
and lines of communication and pariſhes adjacent, men- 
tioned in the weekly bill of mortality. 

85. To prevent the coming over of the Iriſh rebels. 


86. For giving power to the committee of the mili- 


tia of London to raiſe forces to go under the command 
of Sir William Waller. 

87. For collectors to bring in the arrears of aſſeſſ- 
ments in the county of Suffolk. 

88. Enabling lieutenant-colonel Owen Rowe to pro- 
vide arms to the value of 50001. 

89. For levying of monies by a weekly tax upon the 
ſix aſſociated counties of Nortolk, Suffolk, &c. 

90. For raiſing money by way of loan at Ipſwich for 
the navy. 

91. For liſting apprentices unto watermen under Sir 
William Waller. 
toms. | 
93. For the relief of the diſtreſſed clergy of Ireland. 
94. Touching the ſalary and allowances to be made 


to the commiſſioners and auditors for the exciſe, toge- 


ther 


92. To repay 30,0001. to the commiſſioners for cuſ- 
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ther with the ſeveral oaths to be taken by them, as alſo 


directing the manner and time of the entries to be 
made by all ſuch perſons who have bought or ſold any 
goods or commodities chargeable with the exciſe ſince 
the eleventh of this inſtant September, or ſhall buy or 
ſell any ſuch goods before the execution of this ordi- 
nance. 

95. Concerning the aſſociating of the county of Hert- 
ford with the city of London, and other towns and pa- 
riſhes in the neighbor counties of Middleſex, Eſſex, 
and Buckingham. 

96. Wherein the county of Lincoln is added in the 
aſſociation of the ſix counties of Norfolk, Suffolk, Eſ- 
ſex, Cambridge, Hertford, Huntingdon, for the mu- 
tual defence of each other againſt the Popiſh army in 
the North, under the command of the marquis of 
Newcaſtle, 

97. To ſupply the poor, and all other degrees and 
ſorts of people with wood. 

98. Concerning Northampton, for the raiſing of mo- 
ney for the ſpace of ſix months, for the defence and 
preſervation of the ſaid county. 

99. Concerning forces to be ſent by the committee 


of the militia of the city of London, for the recovering 


of Reading, agreed upon the ninth day of OQtober, 
1643. 

. To enable the right honorable Edward earl of 
Mancheſter to put in execution all former ordinances 
for ſequeſtering delinquents eſtates, weekly aſſeſſments, 
the fifth and twentieth parts, contribution for Ireland, 
and other ordinances for raiſing of monies within the 
aſſociated counties of Norfolk, Suffolk, Eſſex, Hert- 
ford, Cambridge, Huntingdon, Ifle of Ely, and city of 
Norwich. | 

101. For all brewers of beer, ale, cyder or perry to 
pay the exciſe impoſed by a former ordinance of Parlia- 
ment, before the delivering, upon pain of forfeiting 
double the value of the faid commodities. 

102. For the more ſpeedy raiſing of the monies for- 
merly impoſed, and yet unpaid, within the city of Lon- 
don and liberties thereof. | 

103. For the better prevention of ſpies and intelli- 


= gencers. 


104. For the relief and maintenance of ſick and 
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maimed ſoldiers, and of poor widows and children of 
ſoldiers flain in the ſervice of the Parliament. 

105. Whereby Robert earl of Warwick is made go- 
vernor in chief and lord high admiral of all thoſe iſlands, 
and other plantations, inhabited, planted, or belongin 
to any his majeſty the king of England's ſubjects, with- 
in the bounds, and upon the coaſts of America. 

106. Whereby all vintners are required to bring in 
the money due for the half exciſe of all wines remain- 
ing in their hands, at or before the eleventh of Sep- 
tember laſt, according to two former ordinances of 
Parliament. of the eleventh of September and the firſt 
of Oc ober. 

107. For the further enlargement of a former ordi- 
nance, made for the ſpeedy raiſing of monies, and fur- 
niſhing one or more magazine or magazines of arms 
and ammunition, and other neceſſary charges for mili- 
tary forces within the hamlets of the Tower, the city 
of Weſtminſter, the Borough of Southwark, and other 
parts of the counties of Middleſex and Surry, within 
the forts and lines of communication, and the pariſhes 
adjacent, mentioned in the weekly bill of mortality. 

108. Touching the new great ſeal of England. 

109. Touching cuſtoms for Plymouth. 

110. For defence of the town and county of South- 

ampton. | 

111. Enabling all perſons approved of by Parliament, 
to ſet forth ſhips in warlike manner, for the guarding 
the ſeas, and defence of his majeſty's dominions. 

112. For the erecting and maintaining a garriſon at 
Newport-Pagnel in the county of Buckingham. 

113. For further addition of power to the committee 
for the county of Hertfordſhire. 


114. To diſable any perſon within the city of Lon- 


don, and liberties thereof, to be of the common coun- 
cil, or in any office of truſt within the ſaid city, that 
ſhall not take the late folemn league and covenant. 

115. To enable the militia of London to ſend out 
forces under major-general Brown. 

116. For the better raiſing and levying of mariners, 
ſailors and others, for the better guarding of the ſeas, 
and ne ceſſary defence of the realm. 

117. For the recruiting, maintaining and regulating 
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command of Edward earl of Mancheſter. 

118. For prevention of the adjournment of the coutts 
of juſtice, without conſent of both houſes of Parliament. 

119. Authoriſing the commiſſioners of the great ſeal 
of England, to call before them all officers, miniſters, 
and other attendants on the great ſeal, or court of 
Chancery, King's-Bench, Common-Pleas, Exchequer, 
and court of Wards and Liveries, and to tender unto 
every of them the ſolemn league and covenant for re- 
formation, and for making void as well the places and 
offices of ſuch as ſhall refuſe or neglect to take the 
ſame, as alſo for reſtraining of all lawyers, attornies, 
clerks or ſolicitors, to practice or ſolicit in any of the 
ſaid courts, before they ſhall have taken the ſaid ſolemn 
league and covenant. 

120. Enjoining the taking of the late ſolemn league 
and covenant, throughout the kingdom of England and 
dominion of W ales. 

121. For the raiſing of a new loan and aſſeſſment in 
the county of Middleſex, for the maintenance of forces 
for the defence of the cities of London and Weſtmin- 
ſter, and county of Middleſex, and for the future pre- 
ſervation and ſafety of the town of Uxbridge, and pre- 
venting of the incurſions of the enemy hereafter. 

122. For encouragement of merchants, and impor- 
ters of bullion or coin into this kingdom. 

123. For exciſe- money raiſed in Hull, to be employ- 
ed for that garriſon. 

124. Giving power to the lord Fairfax to appoint 
and place able, learned, and godly divines in the nor- 
thern parts. 


125. For payment of reformado officers out of Zant 


currants. | 


126, Concerning currants. 


ANN O 1644 


1. An ordinance to enable Sir William Brereton, ba- 
ronet, one of the members of the houſe of Commons, to 


| execute the ſeveral ordinances of Parliament for advance 


of money within the county of Cheſter, and county and 


city of Cheſter, and to take ſubſcriptions for the better 


ſupply and maintenance of the forces under his com- 
B b 2 mand 
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mand for the ſecurity of the ſaid places, and for pre- 
vention of the acceſs of the Iriſh forces into thoſe parts. 

2. For the making of ſalt-petre, &c. 

3. For the better obſervation of the Lord's Day. 

4. Exciſe for one year longer, to the eleventh of Sep- 
tember next, and concerning ten thouſand pounds ad- 
vanced by the commiſſioners of exciſe. 

5. For the further demoliſhing of monuments of ido- 
latry and ſuperſtition. 

6. For relief of the ſubje&s who have been prejudiced 
by ſtopping and diſcontinuing of writs of error ; which 
ſaid writs are to be ſealed with the great ſeal of Eng- 
land, ordained and eſtabliſhed by both houſes of Parlia- 
ment. 

7, For the better execution of the former ordinance 
for ſequeſtration of delinquents and Papiſts eſtates. 

8. Concerning a new exciſe upon alum, copperas, 


Monmouth caps and hats of all forts, hops, ſaffron, 


ſtarch, and all manner of filks or ſtuffs made in this 
kingdom, and many other goods and commodities im- 
ported, made or growing in this kingdom, not formerly 
paying exciſe, | 

9. For the explanation of a former ordinance for the 


taking and receiving of the accounts of the kingdom. 


10. For mitigation of the exciſe upon ſtrong waters. 

11. For an aſſeſſment through the kingdom of Eng- 
land and dominion of Wales, for the preſent relief of 
the Britiſh army in Ireland, to continue for twelve 
months, from the firſt of September 1644. 

12. For the true payment of tythes, and other ſuch 
duties, according to the laws and cuſtoms of this 
realm. 

13. For the raiſing 66,6661, 138. 4d. by way of loan, 
for the better enabling of our brethren of Scotland, for 
our aſſiſtance and defence in this common cauſe of reli- 
gion and Liberty. 

14. For continuance of the exciſe and new impoſt 
upon fleſh, victuals and falt, for one whole year longer, 
to commence the ninth of January 1644. 

15. For taking away the book of Common-Prayer, 
and for eſtabliſhing and putting in execution of the di- 
rectory for the public worſhip of God. 

16. For the raiſing of monies for redemption of diſ- 
treſſed captives. 

| 17. For 
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17. For continuation of the ſeveral ordinances of ex- 
ciſe or new impoſt, until the eleventh of September 
1646. | | 
18 For continuance of the ſubſidy of tonnage and 
poundage, together with the book of rates, in full force 
and power, from the twenty-fifth of March 1645 until 
the twenty-ſixth of March 1647 ; alſo for repealing and 
making void the ordinances of Parliament prohibiting 
the importation of currants. | 

19. An ordinance for the ſpeedy compleating and 

maintaining of the army under the immediate command 
of Robert earl of Eſſex, lord-general of the forces 
raiſed by Parliament. 
20. For the contribution of the value of one meal in 
the week towards the charge of arming and forming 
into regiments the auxiliary forces now in raiſing within 
the lines of communication. | 

21. For the raiſing, maintaining, paying and regu- 
lating of 3000 foot, 1200 horſe, and 500 dra- 


2 
= 
WWW 


m- goons, to be commanded by Sir William Waller, as 

ily ſerjeant-major- general of the ſaid forces, under his ex- 
cebllency the earl of Eſſex, lord- general, and of all other 

the forces raiſed or to be raiſed in the aſſociated counties of 

n. | Southampton, Surry, Suſſex, and Kent. 

'S. | 22. For felling of timber-trees in Waltham-Foreſt, 

ng- for the uſe of his majeſty's navy royal. 

f of 23. For ſelling of timber trees in the woods of ſeve- 


ral delinquents, for the uſe of his majeſty's navy royal. 

24. For continuance of a former ordinance touching 
Hertfordſhire, for four months longer. 

25. Enabling the committee of the militia of London, 
to fend forth the Hamlets, with the Southwark and 
Weſtminſter auxiliaries. 

26. For raiſing and maintaining. of horſe and foot, 
for the garriſon of Gloceſter, and for the counties of 
Gloceſter, &c. 

27. For the maintaining of the forces of the ſeven aſ- 
= ſociated counties under the command of Edward earl of 
© Mancheſter, | 
= 28. For maſter ſolicitors doing all acts which ought 
or may be done by maſter attorney-general. 

209. Concerning the exciſe at Kingſton upon Hull. 
30. For ſecuring the commiſſioners of cuſtoms, for 
monies they advanced for the (tate. 

8 | B b 3 31. For 
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31. For encouragement of mariners, 

32. For aſſociating of the counties of Pembroke, 
Carmarthen, and Cardigan. | 

33. For conſtituting and appointing ſerjeant-major- 
general Richard Brown to be ſerjeant- major-general of 
all the forces raiſed or to be raiſed and employed by au- 
thority of Parliament, for the reducing of the city of 
Oxford, the town and caſtle of Wallingford, the fort of 
Greenland-Houſe, and the town and caſtle of Banbury ; 
as alſo ſerjeant-mayor-general of the forces of the coun- 
ties of Oxon, Berks and Buckingham, and of the forces 
of the ſaid city of Oxford. 

34. For raiſing of monies for the maintenance of 
ſuch forces as are and ſhall be raiſed in the county of 
Salop, for the ſervice of the Parliament. 

35. For continuance of a former ordinance for four 
months longer, from the time of the expiration of the 
ſaid ordinance, for the raiſing, maintaining, paying 
and regulating of 3000 foot, 1200 horſe, and oo dra- 
goons, to be commanded by Sir William Waller, in 
the aſſociated counties of Southampton, Surry, Suſſex 
and Kent. | 
36. That the committee for the militia of London 
ſhall have power to impoſe upon all ſuch perſons as have 
any ſtocks going in trade within the line of communi- 
cation, to find ſuch proportion of arms, and pay ſuch 
perſons as have been or ſhall be appointed to bear the 
ſame, as the ſaid committee ſhall think fit, not exceed- 
ing three foot ſoldiers for any one man ; al'o to ſearch 
in all ſuſpicious places for Papiſts, and other ill-affected 
perſons, and expel them out of the limits aforeſaid, and 


ſeize all arms and ammunition which they ſhall find in 


the cuſtody of any ſuch perſon. 

37. Enabling the militia of London to ſend three re- 
giments of auxiliaries under major-general Brown. 

38. To appoint and enable committees in the ſeveral 
counties of Buckingham, Oxon and Berks, to put in 
execution this preſent ordinance, and ſeveral other or- 
dinances of both houſes of Parliament. 

39. For the excluding of the members of either 
houſe of Parliament, that have deſerted the Parliament, 
and adhere to thoſe that levy war againſt the Parlia- 
ment, | 


40. Fol 
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40. For the enabling the committees herein named 
to put in execution ſeveral ordinances of Parliament, in 
the counties of Wilts, Dorſet, Somerſet, Devon and 
Cornwall, the cities of Briſtol and Exeter, and the town 
and county of Pool. 

41. For additional committees in the county of Lin- 
coln. 

42. For ap, Are: aſſociated counties of Suffolk, 
Norfolk, Eſſex, Huntingdon, Hertford, Cambridge, 
Lincoln, the Iſle of Ely, and the cities of Lincoln and 
Norwich, into a poſture of defence, by the better regu- 
lating of the trained bands, and raiſing other forces of 
horſe and foot, for the preſervation and ſafety of the 
ſaid counties and cities, 

43. For payment of 3oool. out of the exciſe, to the 
forces in Lancaſhire. 

44. For ſettling the militia in the county of Leiceſ- 
ter, 

45. For raiſing an army of horſe and foot in the ſe- 
veral counties and cities herein mentioned. 

46. For raiſing and maintaining of horſe and foot for 
the defence and preſervation of the county of Wilts, 
and the garriſon of Malmſbury. 

47. For impreſſing ſoldiers for reducing of Oxon. 

48. For the proviſion of turf and peat for the cities 
3 London and Weſtminſter, and the ſuburbs there— 
of. | 

49. For captain Swanley to land forces in Wales. 

50. For payments of money upon handicrafts-men 
and others, out of the ordinance of the eighth of July 
1644, for additional exciſe. 

51. For the better regulating and levying of the ex- 
ciſe of fleſh within the cities of London and Weſtmin- 
ſter, the ſuburbs, and lines of communication. 

52. For the ſpeedy eſtabliſhing of a court-martial 
within the cities of London, Weſtminſter, or lines of 
communication, together with the names of ſuch com- 
miſſioners as are appointed for the exeeution thereof. 

53. For the aſſociating the counties of Wilts, Dor- 
ſet, Somerſet, Devon and Cornwall, and the cities of 
Briſtol and Exeter, and the town and county of Pool, 
and for the putting them into a poſture of defence, 
54. For a new impoſt or exciſe upon herring. 


Bbq 55. That 
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85. That it ſhall and may be lawful for all foreigner 
and ſtrangers in amity with this kingdom, to have free 
trade and commerce to and from the city. of London, 
and all other ports and places within any of his majeſty's 
dominions, ſtanding right, and keeping fidelity to the 
King and Parliament. 

6. Eſtabliſhing certain rules and inſtructions to be 

obſerved by the commiſſioners of exciſe, the auditors in 
taking their accounts, and others employed about the 
collection of the exciſe. 
57. For raiſing and maintaining of horſe and foot, 
for reducing and continuing the county and city of Wor- 
ceſter, into and under the obedience and ſervice of the 
King and Parliament. 

8. For the maintaining of the forces of the ſeven 
aſſociated counties under the command of Edward earl 
of Mancheſter, by a weekly payment upon the ſaid aſ- 
ſociated counties, to begin the fit day of September, 
and to continue for four months next enſuing. 

59. For the continuance of a former ordinance con- 
cerning the exciſe. 

60. For 3oool. for Sir Thomas Middleton. 

G1. For a weekly aſſeſſment on the county of Glo- 
caſters and on the city and county of the city of Glo- 
ceſter. 

62. For ſending forth five regiments out of the city 
of London, and parts adjacent. 

63. For the raiſing and levying of monies for the ad- 
yance and maintenance of the forces now to be ſent 
forth for the preſent expedition, from the city of Lon- 
don and liberties thereof, and from the pariſhes men- 
tioned in the weekly bills of mortality. 

64. For a weekly aſſeſſmeyt upon the county of 
Northampton. 

65, Commanding that no officer or ſoldier, either by 
ſea or land, ſhall give any quarter to any Iriſhman, or 
to any Papiſt born in Ireland, which ſhall be taken in 
arms againſt the Parliament in England. 

66. An additional ordinance to a former ordinance of 
the nineteenth of February laſt paſt, granted to divers 

erſons of the county of Middleſex, therein named, for 
putting the ſaid county into a poſture of defence. 

67. For the conſituting of Sir Nathaniel Brent judge 
of the Prerogative- Court of Canterbury. 

| LO 68. To 
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68. To enable the aſſociated counties, with the 
county of Northampton, to make ſuch works as ſhall 
reduce the town of Crowland to the obedience of King 
and Parliament. 

69. For freeing and diſcharging of all rents and reve- 
nues belonging to the hoſpitals of Bartholomew, Bride- 
well, St. Thomas and Bethlem, from any aſſeſſments, 
taxes and charges whatſoever. | 

70. For the raiſing of money to pay the charge of 
the fortifications and guards, and for other neceſſary 
uſes. 

71. For the continuance of the ordnance of the Iſle 
of Wight. 


72. For ordaining miniſters in the county of Lan- 
caſter. 


73. For eſtabliſhing a new ſeal for the county-pala- 
tine of Lancaſter, 

74. For bringing in the arrears of the monthly aſſeſſ- 
ment formerly charged upon the cities of London and 
Weſtminſter, and all other pariſhes and places within 
the lines of communication, and county of Middleſex. 

75. Concerning the duchy-ſcal of Lancaſter, toge- 
ther with the oath of the ſheriff of Lancaſter. 

76. For raiſing and maintaining of forces for the de- 
fence of the kingdom, under the command of Sir Tho 
mas Fairfax, knight. | 

77. For the raiſing and levying of the monthly ſum 
of 21,000]. towards the maintenance of the Scottiſh ar- 
my, under the command of the earl of Leven, by a 
monthly aſſeſſment upon the ſeveral counties, cities and 
towns of the kingdom of England therein mentioned. 

78. To enable the lord-high-admiral to preſs ma- 
riners, ſailors and others, for the ſervice of the navy. 

79. Commanding all officers and foldiers, upon pain 
of death, to repair to their colors within eight and forty 
hours after notice of this ordinance. 

80. For the committee for the militia of London to 
have power to impoſe upon perions to find arms, not 
exceeding three foot ſoldiers for any one man, and to 
ſearch for Papiſts and ſuſpicious perſons, and to diſarm 
them, and to raiſe horſe. | l 

8 1. For the ſpeedy raiſing and imprefling of men fo 
the recruiting of the forces under the command of Sir 
Thomas Fairfax, in the defence of the kingdom. 

2. For 
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82. For charging and taxing a monthly rate of zool. 
upon the county of Eſſex, for the- ſafety and defence 
of the ſaid county, and to continue until the firſt day of 
December next, if this unnatural war ſhall ſo long con- 
tinue. 

83. For the continuance of a weekly aſſeſſment on 
the county of Gloceſter, and on the city and county 
of the city of Gloceſter. 

84. For providing of draught-horſes for carriage of 
the train of artillery to the army under the command of 
Sir Thomas Fairfax, and for paying of coat and con- 
duct-money. 

85. The third part of the cuſtoms of currants to be 
for the ule of the garriſon of Gloceſter. 


ANNO 1645. 


1. An ordinance for none to preach but ordained mi- 
niſters, except allowed by both houſes of Parliament. 

2. Prohibiting the importation of whale-oil, fin, or 
gills, but by ſhips ſet forth from hence, and by Engliſh 
ſubje&s. 


3. For the better taking and expediting the accounts 
of the whole kingdom. 


For continuance of a former ordinance for relicf 
of diſtreſſed captives. 
5. For giving the public faith of the kingdom for re- 


payment of monies paid in upon the twentieth and fifth 
parts. 


6. For the more effectual putting in execution the 
direQory for public worſhip, in all pariſh-churches and 
chapels within the };:tngdom of England and Wales. 

7. Por taking away the fifth part of delinquents eſ- 
tates, formerly granted their wives and children. 

8. For compoſitions for wardſhips in the court of 
Wards and Liveries, and for ſigning bills, and paſſing 
them under the great-ſeal. 

Authorizing commiſſioners to ſettle and regulate 
the Heralds-Office, and to ſupply the offices of conſta- 
ble and marſhal of England, in matters of arms. 

10. An ordinance for ſecuring of the 80, oool. ad- 
vanced by and under the eight treaſurers hereafter 
named, and for a further proviſion for the raiſing and 

maintaining 
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maintaining of the forces under the command of Sir 
Thomas Fairfax. 


11. For the militia of London, and ſub-committees, 
to preſs men. 

12. For a monthly charge and tax of 2800l. upon 
the county of Lincoln, for the deſence and ſafety of the 
ſaid county. 

13. For the diſcharging of the members of both 
houſes from all offices, both military and civil, 

14. For the militia of London and Middleſex to preſs 
ſoldiers, and ſend to Maidenhead. 

15. For enabling of the commiſſioners of the great- 
ſeal, and the other committees in their ſeveral counties, 
to tender an oath to all ſuch perſons, of what degree or 
quality ſoever, that ſhall come into the protection of 

the Parliament. 


16. For exempting the univerſity of Cambridge from 
taxations. 

17. For regulating the univerſity of Cambridge, and 
for removing of ſcandalous miniſters in the ſeven aſſo- 
ciated counties. 

8 18. For giving power to the commiſſioners of the 
ts = cuſtoms to ſearch tor prohibited goods. 

19. For continuing of the militia in the county of 
Middle ſex. 

20. For the ſettling of Mr. Philip Goodwin in the vi- 
carage of Watford, and of Dr. Burges in the public lec- 
h ture of the church of Paul's, London. 

21, For conſtituting commiſſioners and a council of 
war in the county of Kent, for puniſhing either by 
death or otherwiſe ſuch perſons as were in the late riſing 
in the ſaid county. | 


22, For puniſhing ſoldiers impreſſed and forſaking 


their colors. 
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of 23. For raiſing monies out of delinquents eſtates, 

ng for maintaining horſe and foot for the garriſon of Glo- 
ceſter, and county of Gloceſter, &“. | 

PX : 24. For freeing and diſcharging the.vintners from any 

. / demand for or concerning any delinquency. 


25. Enabling the committee of Oxon, Bucks and 
Berks, to take voluntary ſubſcriptions for maintaining 
of additional forces under the command of major-ge- 
neral Brown, for the taking of Oxford. 


26. For 
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26. For authorizing treaſurers to receive the arrears 
of an ordinance dated Auguſt 3, 1645. 
27. For a collection for relief of Taunton. 
28. For the appointing of colonel Maſſey commander 


in chief of the forces of the Weſtern aſſociation. v 


29. For the raiſing of a monthly ſum upon the county 
of Derby, for the payment of their forces, and other 
neceſſary expences tor the public ſervice. 

30. For executing martial law in the garriſon of Ply- 
mouth, 

31. For giving Sir Thomas Fairfax power to preſs 
men in all towns and places where his army ſhall 
march. | 

32, For conſtituting commiſſioners, and a council of 
war, for trial of all perſons in the late riſing in the coun- 
ty of Kent. 

33. Enabling the committee at Goldſmith's-Hall for 
the Scotch affairs, to manage the ordinance of the 
twentieth of February 1644, for the more ſpeedy raiſing 
and paying of the 21,000l. per menſem, for the four 
months therein mentioned, for payment of the army of 


our brethren of Scotland, now on their march towards 


the ſouthern parts for the ſervice of the kingdom. 

34. For the more ſpeedy getting- in of the monies in 
arrear, formerly impoſed upon the hill of 400,000]. the 
ordinances for the ſubſidies ; weekly aſſeſſment and 
weekly meal within the city of London and liberties 
thereof. | 

35. Enabling the committee of Southampton to put 
in execution all ordinances of Parliament, for levying 
of money and raiſing of forces for the ſafety of the ſaid 
county. | | 

36. For the preſent raiſing of the ſum of 31,000]. ac- 
cording to the ordinance of both houſes, bearing date 
the twentieth of February, 1644, and beginning March 
the firſt, 1644, is to be charged, taxed, raiſed and le- 
vied upon ſeveral counties therein mentioned, to be 
forthwith ſent to the Scots army now upon their march 
ſouthward. 

37. For the aſſociating the aſſociating the counties of 
York, Lancaſter, Nottingham, Biſhopric of Durham, 
Northumberland, Cumberland and Weſtmoreland. 

38. Conſtituting a committee tor the raiſing of mo- 
nies for the ſafety and defence of the county of Rut- 
land. e | 


29. Enabling 
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Enabling commiſſioners to execute martial law 
upon all ſuch perſons as run away from their colors. 

40. For appointing a committee of Lords and Com- 
mons to receive, prepare and conſider of propoſitions 
for the ſpeedy relief of Ireland. 
41. For the raiſing of 20,000l. to be employed to- 
wards the reducing of Oxford to the obedience of the 
Parliament. 

42. For putting the county of Surry into a poſture of 
defence, by the better regulating of the trained bands, 
and raiſing other forces of horſe and foot, for the pre- 
ſervation and ſafety of the faid county, and the pay of 
ſuch foot as ſhall belong to the garriſon of Farnham- 
Caſtle. | 1 4 

43. For the raiſing and collecting of 10,0001. for 
and towards the redemption of diſtreſſed captives, 

44. For raiſing of monies for maintaining of 500 
horſe, to be raiſed in the eaſtern aſſociation. 

45. For relief of the counties of Oxon, Bucks, Berks 
and Southampton, &c. | | 

46. For the levying and collecting of money in ar- 
rear in the county of Middleſex, and cities of London 
and Weſtminiter, Borough of Southwark, and places 
adjacent. 

47. For continuance of the aſſeſſments in the county 
of Northampton. 

48. For impreſſing of men in London, Middleſex, 
Bucks, Berks and Oxon, for the reducing of Oxford. 
49. For a monthly aſſeſſment upon the county of Lin- 
colin. 

50. For taxing of monies for the reducing of Newark. 

51. Enabling the committee of the militia of Lon- 
don to ſearch for Papiſts and other ill- affected perſons 
that come out of the king's quarters. 

52. For the continuance of the aſſeſſments for Sir 
Thomas Fairfax's army ſix months longer. 

53. For continuance of the monthly aſſeſſments for 
the maintenance of the Scottiſh army. - 

54 For continuance of the weekly aſſeſſment for Ire- 
land fix months longer, with ſome additions and alte- 
rations for the further managing of the Itiſh affairs. 

55. For the ſetting forth ſhips of war, for the more 
ſecure fiſhing for herring the next ſeaſon, and for lay iu 
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each laſt containing 10,000 herrings, according to a 
former ordinance, dated Auguſt 26, 1644. 
6. For the execution of the ordinances for weekly 
— in the weſtern aſſociations. 
57. For an election of ſcholars in the college of Eton. 
58. For ordaining a committee in the county of Lan- 
Caſter. 
9. For maintenance of the garriſons of Newport- 


Pagnel, Bedford, Lynn-Regis, and others in the eaſ- 


tern aſſociation, 

60. For the raiſing of 500 horſe, and 500 dragoons. 

61. For the making void all commiſſions and war- 
rants, or other writings iſſued forth in his majeſty's 
name to captain Carteret, governor of Jerſey. 

62. Enabling the committee of Lords and Commons 
for the aſſociation of Wilts, Dorſet, Somerſet, Devon 
and Cornwall, to hear and determine all differences be- 
tween the committees, officers and ſoldiers of the coun- 
ty of Wilts. 

63. Concerning 800 horſe ſent out of the eaſtern aſ- 
ſociation for the ſafety of Lincolnſhire. 

64. For payment of the 800 horſe under the com- 
mand of major Haynes, ſent out of the eaſtern aſſocia- 
tion for the ſafety of Lincolnſhire, and the ſaid whole 
_ aſſociation, out of the exciſe, and for the keeping in 
of Newark forces, during the abſence of colonel Roſſi- 
ter's horſe, now under the command of major-general 
Poyntz. 


65. For the relief and maintenance of the town, gar- | 


riſon and fort of Plymouth, and the ifland of St. Ni- 
cholas, out of the cuſtoms and ſubſidies granted in an 
ordinance of 23 September, 1644. 
66. For the gathering of all arrears in the county of 
Eſſex, of the fifth and twentieth part of mens eſtates, 
and the weekly aſſeſIment, for raiſing and maintaining 


of the army late under the command of the earl of Man- 
cheſter. 


land. 


68. For reducing the accounts of exciſe upon the ſe- 
veral ordinances to one and the ſame determination: 


And declaring from what time the comptroll upon the 


exciſe ſhall take its beginning. 


| 69. For 


67. For the further ſupply of the Britiſh army in Ire- 
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69. For advancing by way of loan the ſum of 40, oool. 
for payment of Sir Thomas Fairfax's army. 

70. For the advance of 3191l. 58. 8d. charged in 
courſe on the receipts of the exciſe, tor pay of the wag- 
goners employed in the city brigades, with intereſt for 
the ſame after the rate of eight pounds per cent. to be 
paid at every ſix months end. 

71. For a contribution for relief of Leiceſter. 

72. For thoſe that ſhall come in from the king's 
quarter's, without giving an account thereof within five 
days to the committee at Goldſmiths-Hall, to be taken 
as ſpies, and proceeded againſt by martial law, 

73. For raiſing of money for payment of divers wag- 
goners, 
74. For conſtituting and appointing a committee of 
Lords and Commons for the better ordering, direQing 
and diſpoſing of the rents, iſſues and profits belonging 
to the college and collegiate church of Weſtminſter. 

75. For an additional exciſe or new impoſt upon lead, 
gold, ſilver and copper thread; gold, filver and copper 
wire; glaſs and glaſſes made in the kingdom; linſeed- 
oil, whale-oil, pilchard, and all other oils made and 
ſpent in the kingdom; filk, ſoap, woollen-cloth im- 
ported, and lamperns, for payment of artificers, &c. 

76. For raiſing monies in the eaſtern aſſociation, 

77. Fer the conſtituting and appointing of ſerjeant- 
major-general Skippon to be governor of the city and 
garrifon of Briſtol. 

78. For the advance of 31,000]. by way of loan, to- 
wards the payment of the Scotch army. 

79. For maintenance of divers preaching miniſters in 
the North. 

80. For payment of waggoners. 

81. For the making of the precin& of Covent-Gar- 
den parochial. 


82. For the continuance of treaſurers at war, and 
the committee of the army. 

83. For puniſhing impreſied foldiers that run away 
from their colors, | : 

84. Enabling the militia of London to preſs ſoldiers. 

85. For raiſing horſe lor the defence of the city of 
London. 

86. Concerning certain inſtruQtions to be iſſued by 
the committee for the Admiralty and cinque- ports. 


87. For 
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87. For impreſſing mariners, ſailors, watermen, chi- 
rurgeons, and others, for the navy. 
88. Enabling ſaltpetre- men to make gunpowder. 
89. For 20,000). to be paid out of the exciſe, to the 


forces raiſed by the eaſtern aſſociation for blocking up 
Newark. | 


90. For the continuance of the weekly aſſeſſment, 


for relief of the Britiſh army in Ireland, 


ANNO 1646. 


1. An ordinance for the continuation of exciſe, or 


new impolt, until the 2gth of September 1648. | 

2. For the preſent ſettling without further delay of 
the Preſbyterial government in the church of England. 

3. For ordination of miniſters by the claſſical Preſby- 
ters within their reſpective bounds, for the ſeveral con- 
gregations within the kingdom of England. 

4. For the aboliſhing of archbiſhops and biſhops 
within the kingdom of England, and dominion of Wales, 
and for ſettling of their lands and poſſeſſions upon truſ- 
tees, for the uſe of the commonwealth. 

5. For ſecuring of all thoſe that ſhall advance the 
two hundred thouſand pounds for the ſervice of the 
ſtate. 

6. For the ſettling of the lands of all the biſhops in 
the kingdom of England, and dominion of Wales, for 
the ſervice of the commonwealth, with the inſtruQions 
and names of all the contractors and truſtees, for the 
ſpeedy execution of the ſame. 

7. For explanation and better putting in execution 
the late ordinance, entitled, An ordinance of the Lords 
and Commons aſſembled in Parliament, for appointing 
the ſale of biſhops lands for the uſe of the common- 
wealth. 

8. Touching the alteration and explanation of the 
oath formerly appointed to be taken by the ſurveyors of 
biſhops lands. 

9. For encouragement of adventurers to the ſeveral 
plantations of Virginia, Bermudas, Barbadoes, ard 

ther places of America, 

10 For eſtabliſhing commiſſioners of Lords and 
Commors to fit at Goldſmiths-Hall, to compound 
with delinquents, and to act according to the ſeveral 

orders 
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orders and ordinances already made by both houſes of 
Parliament, concerning a committee at Goldſmiths-Hall. 

11. For the better explaining and executing the or- 
dinance for ſale of biſhops lands. 

12. For leſſening the number of the truſtees for ſale 
of biſhops lands. 

13. For continuing of ſeveral ordinances of Parlia- 
ment concerning the ſubſidy of tonnage and poundage, 
till the 26th of March 1648. 

14. An ordinance for maintenance for preaching mi- 
niſters in the city and county of Hereford, 

15. For the ſpeedy eſtabliſhing of a court-martial 
within the cities of London and Weſtminſter, and lines 
of communication. 

16. For the further continuance of aſſeſſments for 
four months longer, for Sir Thomas Fairfax's army. 

17. To command all Papiſts, officers and ſoldiers of 
fortune, and ſuch as have borne arms againſt the Par- 
liamen!, to depart and remove themſelves twenty miles 
at the leaſt diſtant from the city of London, &c. by 
May 125 1646. 

18. For the advancing of monies upon the credit of 
ſeveral ordinances for aſſeſſments for Ireland. 

19. For the ſeſſions of aſſiz es to be held in the caſtle 
of Lancaſter on the thi:d day of Auguſt next enſuing. 

20. For diſcharge of the commiſſioners for one year's 
account, ending the eleventh of September, 1644. 

21. For the fleighting and demoliſhing of ſeveral 


garriſons, and for a ſpeedy ſupply of forces to be ſent 


to the relief of the Proteſtants in Ireland. 

22. For explanation of a former ordinance of 24 
November, 1645, for additional exciſe to pay artifi- 
cers. 

23. For the dividing of the church of Holland, in 
the county of Lancaſter, with the precincts thereof, 
from the reſt of the pariſh of Wigan, and making it 
a diſtin& church and pariſh ot itſelf. 

24. For appointing the ſpeakers of both houſes of 
Parliament commiſſioners ot the great-ſeal, with the 
commiſſion for hearing cauſes in Chancery. 

25. For appointing Sir Richard Gurnie's houſe to he 
employed for the keeping the records, & c. for ſale of 
biſhops lands. Wn 

26. For the better obſervation of the monthly faſts. 


Vol. V. ee 27. Touch- 
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21. Touching the arrears of the garriſons in the 
eaſtern aſſociation, 

28. For removing all Papiſts and ſoldiers of fortune, 
and other delinquents, twenty miles diſtant from Lon- 
don, before the 18th of this inſtant December. 

29. Concerning the growth and ſpreading of errors 


and blaſphemies, and fertting apart a day of humiliation 


touching the ſame. 
30. Concerning the exciſe, with additional inſtruQi- 


ons for the better regulating the fame. 
ANN O 1647. 


An ordinance for the viſitation and reformation of 
the: univerſities of Oxtord, and the ſeveral colleges and 
halls therein. 

2. For ſecuring of all thoſe that advance 200,000 |. 
for the ſervice of this kingdom, and of the kingdom of 
Ireland. 

3. For indemnity or ſaving harmleſs all thoſe that 
have acted or done any thing by ſea or land for authori- 

of Parliament. 

4. For taking the accounts of the ſoldiery of the 
whole kingdom, with inſtructions concerning the fame. 

5. For relief of maimed ſoldiers and mariners, and 
the widows and orphans of ſuch as have died in the ſer- 
vice of the Parliament during theſe late wars. 

6. For the raiſing 42,0001. and for explanation of 
the former ordinance for raiſing of 200,000 I. for the 
ſervice of this kingdom, and the kingdom of Ireland. 

7. For the more full indemnity of the officers and 
ſoldiers. who have ated by the authority and for the ſer- 
vice of the Parliament. 

8. For aboliſhing of feſtivals. 

9. For raiſing of monies to be employed towards the 
maintenance of the forces within the kingdom under 


the command of Sir Thomas Fairfax, and for ſpeedy 


tranſporting of, and paying the forces for carrying on 
the war of Ireland. 

10. Concerning days of recreation allowed unto ſcho- 
lars, apprentices, and other ſervants. 

11. For the diſpoſing of fines. and forfeitures, levied 
and raiſed for non-payment, or otherwiſe touching the 
exciſe, 

12. For 
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12. For the true payment of tythes and other du- 
ties. 


13, For the relief and maintenance of maimed ſol- 
diers and mariners, and the widows and orphans of ſuch 
as have died in the fervice of the Parliament, during 
theſe late wars. 

14. For declaring all votes, orders and ordinarces 
paſſed in one or both houſes ſince the force on both 
houſes, July 26, until the {;xth of this pretent Angus, 
1677 to be null and void. 


For keeping-in godly miniſters, placed in livings 
by 83 of Parliament. 


16. For regulating the ſale of biſhops lands, and 
expediting the conveyances thereof. 

17. For re-eſtabliſhing the duty of exciſe upon all 
commodities, except flcth and ſalt ; ſhewing the grounds 
and reaſons that neceſſitated the erecting and continu- 
ing the ſaid duty, and the great benefit that hath enſu- 
ed to the kingdom thereby; together with an account 
of the monies collected, and how the ſame hath been 
diſpoſed. 

18. That from henceforth no clipped monies, filed or 
diminiſhed, ſhall be payable or received in payment 
within this kingdom. 

19. For payment of monies due upon bonds entered 
into in the court of Wards and Liveries, or due by 
compoſition before the vote for taking away the ſaid 
court. 

20. Concerning ſequeſtered book-evidences and wri- 
tings. 

oy For the better ſecurity and encouragement of all 
and every ſuch perſon and perſons, bodies politic and 
corporate, as already have, or hereatter ſhall become 
purchaſer from the truſtees of any manor, lands, &c. 
late belonging to any archbiſhop or biſhop within the 
realm of England or dominion of Wales, and the man- 
ner for enſuring the fame to the purchaſer, with the 
time limited for the perfecting of their conveyances. 

22. Againſt unlicenſed or ſcandalous pamphlets, and 
for the better regulating of printing. 

23. For diſabling delinquents to bear an office or 
place of truſt, or have any voice or vote in elections. 

24. For the lord-mayor and city of London, and 


the juſtices of peace, to ſuppreſs ſtage-plays and inter- 
iudes. | 


Ces 25. For 


rl 


25. For limiting a time for payment of the fourth 
part of adventurers for lands in Ireland. 

26. For eſtabliſhing the fubſidy of tonnage and poun- 
dage, together with the book of rates, from the 26th 
of March, 1648, until the 26th of March, 1651. 

27. Giving power to the committee of indemnity to 
= in execution the ordinance concerning apprentices 
reedoms. 

28. For the more effectual relief of maimed ſoldiers, 

29. For raiſing 50, ooo |. for Ireland, and ſecuring it 
by ſeveral delinquents eſtates. 

30. For prohibiting the tranſportation out of this 
kingdom of Fngland, Ireland, and Wales, all wool, 
woollen yarn, wool-felts, fuller*s-earth, clay, &c. to any 
part beyond the ſeas. 

31. For the ſpeedy dividing and fettling the ſeveral 
counties of this kingdom into diſtinct claſſical preſbyte- 
ries and congregational elderſhips. 

32 For repairing churches, and for payment of 
church-duties, 

33. For utter ſuppreſſion and aboliſhing of all ſtage- 
Plays and interludes, within the penalties to be inflied 
on the actors and ſpeQators therein expreſſed. 

34. For raiſing twenty thouſand pounds by the month, 
for ſix months, for the relief of Ireland. 

35. For removing obſtruQtions in the ſale of reverſi- 
ons of biſhops lands 

36. An additional ordinance for the explanation and 
better execution of former ordinances for the ſale of 
the lands and poſſeſſions of the late archbiſhops and 
biſhops, within the realm of England and dominion of 
Wales. 

37. An ordinance for the enabling the committee 
for the militia of London to make ſearches, and to 
raiſe horſes. 

38. For appointing colonel Gower, Mr. Anthony 
Bickerſtaffe, Mr. James Story, Mr. Maximilian Beard, 
citizens of London, treaſurers for receiving and paying 
of monies to the ſoldiers. 

39. For indemnity to the ſoldiery. 

40. For commanding all Papiſts, officers, ſoldiers ot 
fortune, and all other delinquents that have adhered to 
or aſſiſted the enemy in the late war againſt the Parlia- 
ment of England, to depart out of the lines of commu- 

mnmication; 
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Hall, 
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nication, and twenty miles diſtant, before the four- 
teenth of this inſtant July, 1647, or elſe to be impri- 
ſoned and proceeded againſt as traitors. 


41. For diſbanding ſoldiers, and others pretending 
to be reduced, to depart from the cities of London and 


Weſtminſter, by the fifteenth of this inſtant July, 1647. 

42. For enabling the committee for the militia of 
London to make ſearches, and to raiſe 600 horſe. 

43. For conſtituting and ſettling of. the committee 
of the militia of the city of E Fog with the names 
of the perſons intruſted therewith, 

44. For repealing the ordinance of the 23d of 
this inſtant July, entitled, An ordinance for ſettling 


the militia of London, and for putting in force the or- 


dinance of the fourth of May, 1647. 

45. For repealing the declaration of the 24th of July 
inſtant, 

46. For enabling the militia of the city of London 
to puniſh ſoldiers not repairing to their colors, and alſo 
giving power to the ſaid militia to ele& and chuſe a 
major-general, or other officers, for the forces raiſed 
within the city of London, | 

47. For making the loid Fairfax high-conſtable of 
the Tower. 

48. For the relief of Cheſter, = 

49. For reliet of the diſtreſſed Proteſtants come out 
of Ireland. 

50. For conſtituting and ſettling of the committee of 
the militia of the city of London; with the names of 
the perſons therein expreſſed. 

51. For a committee of the militia of the city of 
Weſtminſter, Savoy, Clements Danes, Giles in the 
Fields, Andrews Holborn, &c. in the county of Mid- 
dleſex. | 

52, For all delinquents to bring in their fines due u 
on bonds to the commiſſioners ſitting at Goldſmiths- 


Hall, or elſe their eſtates to be ſequeſtered till payment 
thereof. 


55 For requiring the payment of all fee farm rents, 
an 


other rents due to the king by members of Parlia- 


54. For members of both houſes to be a committee 
for the army, for diſpoſing the 60,0001. a month, and 
appointing treaſurers at war. \ 


Cc 3 55. For 
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| 55. For giving ſecurity for the preſent loan of 32,000]. 
for the preſent ſervices of the kingdom of England and biſl 
Ireland. - 
56. For bringing-in the arrears of the aſſeſſments for wit 
Sit Thomas Fairfax's army. N 
57. For ſettling of the mayor, ſheriſfs, and eſtabliſh- to 
1 ing officers for the city of Cheſter. con 
58. For the conſtant reliet and employment of the | f 
poor, and piiniſhment of vagrants, and other diſorderly ; in « 
| perſons in the city of. London and hherties thereof, | ; 
59. For deftray ing the ſalaries and charges of the for 
| committee and ſub-committees of accounts. | q 
1 60. For appointing the committee of ſequeſtrations ; 
Ct in the ſeveral counties of England and Wales, ſpeedily ' W ten 
; to deliver in an account of all the ſequeſtered lands and ma: 
| goods, and how they have been di poſed of. 7 
| 61. The names of the peers added to the committee | 
Þ of the navy and cuſtoms. 
| 62. For putting out of the city of London and Weſt- 
| | minſter, and late lines of communication, and twenty ; 1 
| | miles diſtant, for ſix months, all qelinquents, Papiſts, : and 
and others that have been in arms againſt the Parlia- ö : 
' ment. ; per 
| 63. Concerning the chuſing of common-council- 1 act 
1 men, and other officers, in the city of London. = the 
1 64 For payment of the ſoldiery out of biſhops lands | the 
1 remaining un- engaged. 5 3 
' 65. For ſecuring of ſoldiers arrears out of delinquents | mir 
| eſtates. : 
| * 66. For diſbanding of all ſupernumeraty forces un- ; ſold 
| der command of Sir Thomas Fairfax, and that no ofi- q tha 
1 cer or ſoldier, after the fifteenth of January, 1647, ſhall | 5 
have any free-quarter. L wit 
| | 67. For ſpeedy auditing the accounts of diſbanded | 6 
F forces, and ſecuring their arrears, avd indemnity for ma 
1 their actions in the time of the late war. 7 for 
F 68. For enabling the committee for indemnity to bel: 
| put in execution the additional ordinances for indem- | 7 
| nity. 2 of ; 
y 69. For enabling the ſeveral commiſſioners in the | offi 
[ reſpective counties to make a colleCQtor for the monthly | the 
aſſeſſment of 60,0001. 4 me! 
| | 70. For payment of the ſoldiery out of the receipts of 1 
F | of the moiety of the exciſe, con 


91 | : 71. Se- 


the 
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71. Security and encouragement to purchaſers of 
biſhops lands. 

72. For conſtituting a committee for the militia 
within the hamlets of the Tower of London. 

73. For enabling a committee in the county of Kent, 
to put in execution all former ordinances of Parliament 
concerning indemnity. 

74. For re- imburſement of money out of the exciſe 
in courſe to the committee of the eaſtern aſſociations. 

75. For re-imburſing 10,000 1. to the commiſſioners 
for exciſe. 

76. For raiſing 80001. a-year for the prince-eleQor, 

77. For raiſing monies to be employed for the main» 
tenance of the army under the command of Sir Tho- 
mas Fairfax. 

78, For payment of tythes, 


ANNO 1648. ; 


. An ordinance for the better payment of tythes 
* duties to the miniſters of the city of London. 

2. For the indemnifying and faving harmleſs all ſuch 
perſons that have acted or done, or that hereafter ſhall 
act or do, any thing by authority or for the ſervice of 
the Parliament, and alſo for appointing a committee in 
the county of Kent for the ſame purpoſe. 

3. For ſettling the juriſdiction of the court of Ad- 
miralty. 

4. For the farther aſcertaining the arrears of the 
ſoldiers upon their debentures, and ſecuring all thoſe 
that ſhall purchaſe the ſame. 

5. For the puniſhing of blaſphemies and hereſies, 
with the feveral penalties therein expreſſed, 

6. For the explaining and enlarging of an ordinance 


made the 13th of January, 1647, for raiſing 50,000 l. 


for the ſpeedy relief of Ireland, and reducing the re- 
bels there. 

7. For taking, ſtating, and determining the accounts 
of all ſuch officers and ſoldiers, or widows of the faid 
officers and ſoldiers, that bave ſerved the Parliament in 
the late wars, and have not been under the entertain- 
ment and pay of the particular counties or aſſociations. 
of this kingdom, nor are-of the preſent army under the 
command of the lord Fairfax. 

Cc4 8. Fo: 
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8. For removing obſtructions | in the ſale of biſhops 


lands. 
. The form of ot i government to be uſed in 


the church of England and Ireland, agreed upon by the 


Lords and Commons aſſembled in Parliament, after ad- 
vice had with the aſſembly of divines. 

10. For continuing of the aſſęeſſment of 60,000 l. per 
menſem for fix months longer, tor maintenance of the 
army under the lord-gencral. 

11. Concerning the company of merchants trading 
into France. 

12, For the true payment of tythes and other duties, 
and for continuance of an ordinance of the gth ot Au- 
guſt, I647. 

13. For enabling a committee of Lords and Com- 
mons to remove obſtruQions in the ſale of the lands of 
the late archbiſhops. and biſhops. 

14. For authoriſing the committee of Lords and 
Commons ſor the army, and treaſurers at war, for the 
better levying and orderly paying forth the 60,000 I. 


per menſem, aſſe ſſed or to be aſſeſſed by virtue of ſeve- 


ral ordinances of Parliament. 

15. An ordinance for uniting certain churches, and 
for maintenance of preaching miniſters in the city of 
Gloceſter. 

16. For authoriſing Thomas 8 Maurice 
Thompſon, Efqrs. to be ircaſurers for the receipt of 
all ſuch monies as ſhall be colledted by virtue of an 
ordinance of the ſixteenth of February, 1647, entitled, 
An ordinance of the Lords and Commons for raiſing 
20,000 l. a-month for the relief of Ireland. 

17. For ſettling of the militia of the Borough of 
Southwark, with the names of the committee for exe- 
cution of the ſame, 

18. For dividing the pariſh of Rocha in Kent into 
OR precinc̃ts ard pariſhes. 

For the raiſing 6000l. for payment of the 400 
4 added to the forces ne in the Tower of 
London. 

20. For continuance of the committee for the army, 
and treaſurers at war. 

21. For the bringing-in the arrears of the aſſeſſments 
tor the army within the city of London, and liberties 
thereof. 


22. For 
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22. For the redreſſing of the oppteſſions of ſoldiers, 
by taking free-quarter, contrary to the orders of Par- 
hament. - 

23. For the conſtituting and ſettling of the commit- 
tee of the militia of the city of London, and alſo ap- 
pointing colonel] Wet lieutenant of the Tower. 

24. For conſtituting major-general Skippon to com- 
mand all the forces raiſed or to be raifed within the cit 
of London, late lines of communication, and weekly 
bills of mortality. 

25. For ſuppreſſing of tumultuous aſſemblies, under 
pretence of preſenting petitions to the Parliament. 

26. For ſettling the militia in the northern counties. 

27. For putting malignants and Papiſts out of the 
cities of London and Weſtminſter, late lines of com- 
munication, and twenty miles diſtant, 

28. For ſettling the militia of the county of Here- 
ford. | 

29. For the ſpeedy getting in the arrears of ſuch 
money as is aſſeſſed in the city of London, and liber- 
ties thereof, for the maintaining of the forces raiſed by 
authority of Parliament. 

30. For raiſing a troop of horſe in Lincolnſhire. 

31. For putting all delinquents, Papiſts, miniſters, 
officers and ſoldiers of fortune, that have adhered to the 


enemy, during the late war, out of the cities of Lon- | 


don and Weſtminſter, late lines of communication, and 
twenty miles diſtant. 

32. For ſequeſtration of the eſtates of major-general 
Langhorn, and other delinquents in rebellion in Wales. 

33. For ſettling a committee for the militia in the 
county of Lincoln. 

34. For adding perſons to the committee for ſequeſ- 
trations in the county of Weſtmoreland, and for pay- 
ment of 40001. to colonel Ralph Aſhton. 

35. For empowering major- general Skippon to enliſt 
volunteers, and to conduct and lead them out ot the late 
lines of communication, as. he ſhall ſee oecaſion. 

36. For eſtabliſhing a committee for ſettling the mi- 
litia in the county of Middleſex. | 

37. For the better regulating and ordering the ſe- 
queſtrations of the eſtates of Papiſts and delinquents, 
and for retorming and preventing of abuſes in the ma- 
paging of the ſame. 

| 38, For 


. 


38. For authoriſing Robert earl of Warwick, lord 
high admiral of England, to execute martial law upon 
ſuch captains, commanders, officers, mariners, ſeamen 
and ſoldiers, as thall not be ſubject to his power and 
authority. 

39. For the aſſhciating five counties in North-Wales. 

40. For the better regulating, and ſpeedy bringing 
in the ſequeſtration-monies a1ifing out of the real and 
perſonal eſtates of Papiſts and delirquents, already or 
hereafter to be ſequeſtered, according to former ordi- 
nances of Parliament. 


For enabling commiſſioners in the county of 


Wits to raiſe horſe and foot for the defence of the ſaid 
county, with their names therein expreſſed, and alſo 
to aſſeſs monies to pay all ſuch forces ſo raiſed. 

42. For enabling the committee of the county of 
Worceſter, to raiſe 100 horſe, and 300 foot, to ſup- 
preſs all tumults in the ſaid county, with power to aſſets 
100 l. per week, for the maintenance of thoſe forces. 

43. For repaying 10,000 |. borrowed for defraying 
the charge oi the treaty. 

44. For raiſing 80001. per annum for the prince- 


cledor. 


45. For payment of augmentations out of the rents 
of biſhops lands. 

46. For payment of horſe-guards that attend the 
Parliament. 

47. For the ſequeſtering the eſtates, both real and 

hal, of delinquents, to be employed for and towards 

the raiſing and maintaining of a troop of horſe for the 
ſervice of the Parliament within the county of Surry. 

48. For payment of the horſe-guards that attend the 
Parliament. 

49. For ſettling the militia in the ſeveral counties, 
cities and places within the kingdom of England, domi- 
nion of Wales, and town of Berwick upon Tweed. 

50. For repealing an ordinance of the 29th of Au- 
guſt 16855 touching the county of Lancaſter. 

51. For repealing the former ordinance for ſettling 
the militia of the whole kingdom. 

52. For the chuſing of common-council-men, and 
other officers within the city of London and liberties 
thereof, for the year enſuing. 

53. Touching the election of common-council- men, 
and other officers in the city of London. 


1. AN 
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I. AN ACT touching the regulating of the officers 
of the navy ard cuſtoms, 

2, For the adjourning of part of the term of Hilary, 

3. For the altering of ſeveral names and forms here- 
tofore uſed in courts, writs, grants, patents, &c. and 
ſettling proceedings in courts of law, juſtice and equity 
within the kingdoms of England and Ireland, and domi- 
nions of Wales, and town of Berwick upon Tweed. 

4. Prohibiting the proclaiming any perſon to be king 
of England or Ireland, or the dominions thereof. 

5. For the further adjournment of part of Hilary term. 

6. To prevent the printing of any the proceedings 
in the high-court of juſtice erected for trying of James 
earl of Cambridge and others, without leave of the 
houſe of Commons, or the ſaid court. 

7, For repeal of ſeveral clauſes in the ſtatutes of 1 
Eliz. and 3 Jacobi, touching the oaths of allegiance, 
obedience and ſupremacy, | 

8, For the form of an oath to be adminiſtered to 
every freeman at his admiſſion to his freedom in the 
city of London, and in all cities, boroughs and towns 
corporate in England and W ales. 

9. For the more eaſy paſſing the accounts of ſheriffs. 

10. For better ſettling of proceedings in courts of 
juſtice, according to the preſent government, 

11. For further enabling and authoriſing juſtices of 
peace, ſheriffs, and other miniſters of juſtice therein 
named, to a& and proceed in the execution of their 
offices and duties, until their ſeveral commiſſions ſhall 
come unto them. 


12. For encouragement of officers and mariners, 


and impreſſing ſeamen, 


13. For repealing the power formerly given to the 
lord admiral, and transferring it to the council of ſtate. 

14. For authoriſing colonel Blake, colonel Popham 
and coloicl Dean, or any two of them, to be admiral 
and generals of the fleet now at ſea. 

15. A ſupplemental aQ@ for encouragement of officers 
and mariners, and impreſſing of ſeamen. - 

16, For keepirg a day of humiliation upon 'Thurſday 
the 19th day of April, 1649. 


17. For the aboliſhing the kingly office in England 


and Ireland, and the dominions thereunto belonging. 


18. For the aboliſhing the houſe of peers, 


19. An 
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19. An a& for ſettling the militia of London and li. 


berties thereof. 

20. A declaration for maintaining the fundamental 
laws'of the nation. 

21. For removing obſtructions in the prck eedings of 
the common council, London. 

22 For keeping a day of humiliation on the 19th of 
April, 1649 

23. For ſettling the militia of the city of Weſtmin- 
ſter and liberties thereof, with the pariſhes and places 
adjacent of the county of Middleſex, within the weekly 
bills of mortality, and late lines of communication, ex- 
cept the hamlets of the Tower. 


ANNO 1649 - 


1. An act for raiſing of go, ooo |. per menſem, for the 
maintenance of the forces raiſed by authority of Parlia- 
ment, for the ſervice of England and Ireland, for fix 
months, from the 25th of March 1649, to the 29th of 
September 1649. 

2. Preſcribing certain times to delinquents for perfect- 
ing their compoſitions effectually, under ſeveral penalties, 

3. For appointing treaſurers at war for receiving and 
iſſuing forth of the monies to be aſſeſſed, levied, and 
paid by virtue of an ad of the 7th of April inflant, for 
90,000 l. per menſem. 

4 Declaring the grounds and cauſes of making prize 
the ſhips and goods that ſhall be aken from time to 
time by the Parliament's ſhips at ſea, and for the en- 
couragement of officers, mariners and ſeamen. 

5. For appointing commiſſioners tor ſale of prize goods. 

6. For the court of Admiralty to proceed to ſentence, 
notwithſtanding prohibitions to the contrary. 

7. For the aboliſhing of deans, deans and chapters, 
canons, prebends and other officers and titles of or be- 
longing to any cathedral or collegiate church or chapel 
within England and Wales. 


8. For the more certain and conſtant ſupply of the 


ſoldiery with pay, and the preventing of any further op- 
preſſion of damage of the people by free-quarter or billet, 
9. For adding commiſſioners for the aſſeſſment of 
90, oo0 |. per menſem. 
10. Declaring and conſtituting the people of England 
to be a common and tree ſtate, 
11. For 
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11. For the preſent examining and ſtating the ac- 
counts of the officers and ſoldiers now in the Parlia- 
ment's ſervice within this nation. 

12. For draining of the great level of the fens, ex- 
tending itſelf into the counties of Northampton, Nor- 
folk, Suffolk, Lincoln, Cambridge and Huntingdon, and 
the Iſle of Ely, or ſome of them. 

13. For ſetting apart a day of public thankſgiving, 
and declaring the reaſons and grounds thereof, 

14. Inſtructions for the truſtees, treaſurer and regiſ- 
ter-accountant, for the ſale of the deans and chapters 
lands, for the admitting ſuch as have monies owing 
them by the Parliament to double the ſame upon the 


credit of the lands of the deans and chapters. 


15. For providing maintenance for preaching, mini- 
ſters and other pious uſes. 

16. For paying one penny upon every gallon for ex- 
ciſe on all foreign ſalt. | | 

17. For the relief of all ſuch perſons as have been, are, 
or ſhall be ſued, moleſted, or any ways damnified, con- 
trary to articles or conditions granted in time of war. 

18. Touching falarics to treaſurers, &c. for dean and 
chapters lands, &Cc. 

19. For removing obſtructions in the ſale of biſhops 
lands, and dean and chapters lands. 

20. For encouragement of purchaſers of deans and 
chapters lands. | 

21. Touching letters of mart. 

22. Touching the firſt 200, ooo l. charged on the 
receipt of the exciſe. 

23. For borrowing 150,000]. upon the firſt 400,000], 
charged on the exciſe. 

24. For ſale of the goods and perſonal eſtate of the 
late king, queen and prince, | 

25. For (ale of the honors, manors and lands here- 
tofore belonging to the late king, queen and prince. 

26. Touching the monies and coins of England. 

27. Declaring what offences ſhall be adjudged treaſon. 

28. For the promoting and propagating the goſpel of 
Jeſus Chriſt in New England. 

29. Further inſtructions to the truſtees, contractors, 
treaſurers and regiſters for the ſale of the lands and poſ- 
ſeſſions of the late deans, ſubdeans, deans ard chapters; 
and for the better and more ſpeedy execution of the for- 
mer aQs, ordinances and inſtructions made concerning the 


ſame. 30. For 
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30. For continuing the aſſeſſment of 90, 000 l. per 
menſem, for three months longer, viz. from 29 Sept. 
1649, to the 29 Dec. following. 

31. For taking of the accounts belonging to the na- 
vy and cuſtoms, 

32. For the admitting the fix counties of North- 
Wales to a general compoſition for their delinquency. 

33. For the ſpeedy raiſi g and levying of monies by 
way of new impoſt or exciſe. 

34. Giving power to the committee of indemnity, 
to tran{mit the examination of all ſuch articles or in- 
formations as ſhall be exhibited againſt any malignant 
or delinquent magiſtrate, or other ill- affected officer, to 
juſtices of peace in the ſeveral counties. 

35. For ſtating the accounts of ſuch general officers, 
ſtaff-officers, and other officers and artificers of the 
train, lately entertained in the ſervice of Ireland. 

36. For the admitting of the purchaſers of biſhops lands 
to pay their whole purchaſe monies by Weavers-Hall bills. 

37. For prohibiting the importing of any wines, wool 
or ilk trom the kingdom of France into the common- 
wealth of England or Ireland, or any the dominions 
thereunto belonging. 

38. Touching the ſecond 400,000 l. charged on the 
reccipts of the exciſe and Goldſmiths-Hall. 

39. For diſcharging poor priſoners unable to — 
their creditors. 

40. Concerning oaths to mayors and other officers. 

41. For relief of felt- makers and hatband-makers 
againſt aliens and ſtrangers importing ſuch wares, to the 
hindrance of their manufactures | 

42. Prohibiting to brew for ſale any ale or beer above 
10s. the barrel, beſides the exciſe. 

43. Againſt unlicenſed and ſcandalous books and pam- 
phlets ; and for better regulating of printing. 

4. For puniſhment of crimes committed upon or 
beyond the ſeas. 

45. For taking and receiving the accounts of the com- 
monwealth, with inſtructions concerning the ſame. 

46. Further inſtructions to the treaſurers, truſtees, con- 
tractors, regiſter, ſurveyors, and other perſons employed 
in the ſale of the honors, manors and lands belonging to the 
late king, queen and prince, and for the ſtating of accounts. 

47. For an aſſeſſment of ſix months, from the 25th of 
December 1649, for maintenance of the forces. 

| 48. For 
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48. For diſcharging from impriſonment poor priſo- 
ners unable to ſatisfy their creditors, 

49. For continuing the committee for the army and 
treaſurers at war. 

50. For ſubſcribing of the engagement. 

51. For the better ordering and managing the eſtates 
of Papiſts and delinquents. 

52. For removing of obſtructions in the ſale of the ho- 
nors, manors ard lands of the late king, queen and prince. 

53. For the betrer propagation and preaching of the 
goſpel in Wales, and redreſs of ſome grievances. 
54. For giving further time for the ſubſcribing the 
engagement. 

55. For removing all Papiſts, and all officers and ſol- 


diers of fortune, and divers other delinquents, from 


London and Weſtminſter, and confining them within five 
miles of their dwellings, and for encouragement of ſuch 
as diſcover prieſts and Jeſuits, their receivers and abettors. 

56. For impreſſing ſeamen. 

57. For the better advancement of the goſpel and 
learning in Ireland. 

58. For redreſs of delays and miſchiefs by writs of 
error in ſeveral caſes. | 

59. For the ſelling fee-farm rents belonging to the 
commonwealth of England, formerly payable to the crown 
of England, duchy of Lancaſter, and duchy of Cornwall. 

60. For the better packing of butter, and redreſs of 
abuſes therein. 

61. An act for ſetting apart a day of folemn faſting 
and humiliation, and repealing the former monthly faſt. 

62. For relief and employment of the poor, and the 
puniſhment of vagrants and other diſorderly perſons 
within the city of London and liberties thereof. 

63. Declaring what offences ſhall be adjudged treaſon. 

64. For ſettling the militia within the Tower of London. 

65. For ſetting apart a day of public thankſgiving, 
and declaring the reaſons and grounds thereof. 

66. Touching bonds of cuſtom and exciſe. 
67. For enabling the judges of the northern circuit, 
to hold an aſſize at Durham on Thurſday the ſecond of 
Auguſt 1649. 

68. For the ſeſſions of aſſizes to be held and kept in 
the caſtle of Lancaſter, upon Wedneſday the ſeventh 
of September next enſuing. 


69. For ſettling the militia. of the Borough of South- 


wark, 
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wark, and pariſhes adjacent, mentioned in the weekly 
bills of mortality, on the ſouth-ſide of the river of 
Thames, in the county of Surry, with the names of the 
perſons intruſted therewith. 

70. Giving power to the committee of indemnity, to 
tranſmit the examination of all ſuch articles or informa- 
tions as ſhall be exhibited againſt any malignant or delin- 


quent magiſtrate, or other ill- affected officers, to juſti- 


ces of peace in the ſevetal counties. 

71. Act and declaration for a day of public thankſ- 
giving, to be kept on Wedneſday the agth of Auguſt 
1649, declaring the reaſons and grounds thereof. 

72. An act for ſettling iſlands in the Weſt Indies. 

73. For the continuance and maintenance of the 
ſchool and alms-houſes of Weſtminſter. 

74. For a day of public thankſgiving to be obſerved 
throughout England and Wales, on Thurſday the iſt of 
Nov. 1650, and a declaration of the grounds thereof. 

75. For diſabling the elections of divers perſons to 
any office or place of truſt within the city of London, 
and the votes of ſuch perſons in ſuch elections. 

76. Concerning the election of queſtmen, conſtables, 
and all other ſubordinate officers whatſoever, within the 
city of London and liberties thereof, 

77. For appointing Thurſday, the laſt day of Februa- 
ry, 1649, for a ſolemn day of humihation, faſting and 
prayer, and declaring the grounds thereof. 

ANN O. 1650. 

1. An act for eſtabliſhing a high court of juſtice. 

2. For redemption of captives. | 

3. Touching the way of colleQing the exciſe for ale 
and beer brewed and ſpent in private tamilies. 

4. For the more frequent preaching of the goſpel, and 
better maintenance of miniſters in the city of Briſtol, 

5. For providing maintenance for miniſters and other 
pious uſes, 

6. For further eaſe and relief for poor priſoners. 

7. For preventing injuries and wrongs done to mer- 
chants at ſea in their perſons, ſhips, or goods, and pro- 
hibiting mariners from ſerving foreign princes or ſtates 
without licenſe. | 

8. Empowering ſeveral commiſſioners to put in exe- 
cution all and every the powers and authorities hereto- 
fore given to the commiſſioners for compounding with 

delinquents, and for managing of all eſtates under ſe- 
queſtration, 
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fueftration, and to the committee for advance of mo- 
ney, formerly ſitting at Haberdaſhers hall. 

9. For the better obſervation of the Lord's-day, days 
of thankſgiving and humiliation, together with a col- 
leon of former laws, ſtatutes, and ordinances now in 
force for obſervation of the ſaid days. 

10. For ſuppreſſing the deteſtable ſins of inceſt; adul- 


tery, and fornication. 


11. For ſecuring ſuch monies as ſhall be advanced and* 


lent for the uſe of the navy and army, together with in- 
tereſt for the ſame, to be paid out of the two hundred 
thouſand pounds, remainder of the four hundred thou- 
ſand pounds, charged upon the grard exciſe. 

12. For an aſſeſſment for ſix months, from the 24th 
day of June, 1650, for the maintenance of the forces 
raiſed by authority of Parliament, for the ſervice of 
England and Ireland, at the rate of 90,0001. for the 
firſt three months, and at the rate of 60,0001. per men- 
ſem, tor the laſt three months. 

13. For the better payment of augmentations out of 
impopriate reQtories, vicarages, and tythes ſequeftered 
from Papiſts and delinquents, 

14. For enabling the militia of the city of London 
to rac hurſe within the ſaid city and liberiies, for de- 
fence of the Parliament, city of London, ard liberties 
thereof, and the parts adjacent. 

15. For the continuance of the committee for the 
army and treaſurers at war. | 

16. For the beiter preventing of profane ſwearing 
and curſing, | 

17. For ſheriffs to appoint deputies, who are to re- 
ceive and tranſmit the acts, orders, and directions of 
the Parliament and council of ſtate; and the reſpective 
ſheriffs to make returns therecf, as they ſhall be en- 
joined by the Parliament or council. 


18, For ſettling of the militia of the Commonwealth 


of England. 

19. Concerning mortgages, extents, &c.” upon delin= 
quents eſtates, 

'20. For the advancing and regulating of the trade 
of this Commonwealth. | : 

21. To prohibit all commerce and traffic between 
England and Scotland, and enjoining the departure of 
Scots out of this Commonwealth, Fe 

22. Againſt ſeveral atheiſtical, blaſphemous, and exe- 
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crable opinions, derogatory to the honor of God, and 
deſtructive to human ſociety. 
23. For the further explanation of the former act, 


entitled, An act for the felling the fee-farm rents be- 


longing to the Commonwealth of England, formerly 
payable to the crown of England, duchy of Lancaſter, 
and duchy of Cornwall. 

24. Giving further power to the high court of juſtice. 

25. For the encouragement and indemnity of ſuch 

rſons as voluntarily engage themſelves in the ſervice 
of the Parliament, in this time of common danger. 

26. For appointing commiſſioners of the exciſe. 

27. For relief of religious and peaceable people from 
the rigor of former acts of parliament in matters of 
religion. - 

28. For prohibiting trade with the Barbadoes, Vir- 
ginia, Bermudas, and Antigua. 

29. For ſale of the manors of reQories and glebe- 
lands, late belonging to archbiſhops, biſhops, deans, 
deans and chapters. 

30. For the more ſpeedy efſecting of the ſale of the 
manors of rectories and glebe-lands, late belonging to 
archbiſhops, biſhops, deans, deans and chapters, and 
other offices and titles, which late were of or belong- 
ing to any cathedral, or collegiate church or chapel 
within England or Wales; and for the better encourage- 
ment of lenders upon the ſecurity thereof, and of other 
lands and hereditaments of the ſaid deans, deans and 
chapters. 

31. Touching corn and meal. 

32. For ſettled convoys for ſecuring the trade of this 
nation. 

33. Prohibiting trade to Scotland. 

34. For eaſing the charge of lords of manors or li- 
berties, and their ba liffs, in paſſing their accounts in 
the court of the public exchequer. ; 

5. For making ſhips and merchandizes taken, or to 
be taken, from the king of Portugal, or any of his 
ſubjects, to be prize. 


36. For regulating the making of ſtuffs in Norfolk 


and Norwich. 
37. For turning the books of the, law, and all pro- 
ceſs and proceedings in courts of juſtice, into Engliſh. 
38. For raiſing the ſum of 120,000 l. per menſem, 
for four months, to commence the 25th of December, 
1050, 
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1650, for maintenance of the forces in Englan“; Ire- 
land, and Scotland, rarſed by authority of parliament 
for the ſervice of this Commonwealth, 

39. For George Manby, to prohibit any to make uſe 
of his invention for the boiling of all forts of liquors 
for fourteen years. 

40. For eſtabliſhing an high court of juſtice within 
the counties of Norfolk, Suffolk, Huntingdon, Cam- 
bridge, Lincoln, and the counties of the citics of Nor- 
wich and Lincoln, and within the ifte of Ely, 

41. Touching the importation of bullion. 

42. For the continuance of the committee for the ar- 
my and treaſurers at war, 

Enabling the lords commiſſioners for cuſtody of 
the great ſeal of England, to iſſue commiſſions of dele- 
gates in caſes of pretended marriages. 

44. For taking away the fee of Damage Cleere, or 
Damna Clericorum. 

For a ſeal of the Parlement of the Common- 
wealth of England. 

46. For continuance of the former a&ts for ſettling 
the militia of 'this Commonwealth. 

47. For ſale of the ice-farm rents, and for the dou- 
bling of monies thereupon. 

48. For eſtabliſhing the power of the lord-admiral 
of England, and lord-warden ot the cinque-ports, upon 
the council of ſtate, 

49. For impreſſing of ſeamen. 

50. For authoriſing colonel Popham, coloneF Blake, 
and colonel Dean, or any two of them, to be admiral 
and general of the fleet 

51. For continuance of the cuſtoms until the 26th of 
March, in the year 1653. 

52. For continuing an add, entitled, An act os re- 
moving of all Papiſts, and all officers and ſoldiers of for- 
tune, and divers other delinquents, from London and 


Weſtminſter, and confining them within five miles of 
their dwellings, and for encouragement of ſuch as ſhall 


diſcover prieſts and Jeſuits, their receivers and abettors, 
53. An act for appointing of Richard Aſke, Robert 
Nicholas, John Puleſton, Peter Warburton, Francis 
Thorpe, and Alex. Rigby, to be commiſſioners in the act, 
entitled, An act for eſtabliſhing of ar high court of juſtice. 
54. Appointing . 1210 of June, 1650, 
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to be kept as a day of faſting and humiliation, and de- 


claring the reaſons and grounds thereof. 
55. For conſtituting major-general Skippon to be ma- 


jor-general and commander in chief of all the forces 


within the city of London, the late lines of communi- 


cation, and weekly bills of mortality. 


56. For repealing an ad and ordinance of Parlia- 
ment, whereby Sir Thomas Fairfax, now Thomas lord 
Fairfax, was conſtituted commander in chief of the 
Parliament's forces, and for continuing divers commiſ- 
ſions by him granted, as captain-general or commander 
in chiet of the ſaid forces. 

7. For trial of Sir John Stowell, knight of the 


Bath, David Jenkins, Walter Slingſby, Eſqꝗrs. Brown 


Buſhel, William Davenant, otherwiſe called Sir Wil- 
liam Davenant, and colonel Gerard. 

58. For ſetting apart a day of public thankſgiving, 
to be kept on Friday the 26th of this inſtant July, to- 
gether with a declaration and narrative, expreſſing the 
grounds and reaſons thereof. 

59. For enabling the committee for the militia of 
Weſtminſter to raiſe horſe within the city and liberties 
thereof, and pariſhes and places adjacent, for defence 
of the Parliament, city, and parts aforeſaid. 

60. Authoriſing the committee of the militia of Lon- 
don to put in execution the powers and authorities con- 
tained in an ordinance of Parliament, of the 3d of De- 
cember, 1644, entitled, An ordinance of the Lords and 
Commons aſlembied in parliament, for the raiſing of 
the money to pay the charge of the fortifications and 
guards, and other neceſſaries. 

61. Enabling the judges of aſſize to hold an aſſize at 

Dureſme, on Monday the 12th of Auguſt, 1650. 
62. AR and declaration touching a pamphlet, enti- 
tled, A declaration by the king's majeſty to his ſubjeQs 
of the kingdom of Scotland, England, and Ireland, 
printed at Edinburgh, 1650. 

63. For ſetting apart 'Tueſday the 8th of Oder next, 
for a day of public thankſgiving, together with a narra- 
tive and declaration of the grounds and reaſons thereof. 

64. For continuing two former ads touching electi- 
ons in the city of London. 

65. For ſetting apart Thurſday the thirteenth day of 
January, 1650, for a day of public thankſgiving, together 
with a declaration of the grounds and reaſons thereof. 

66. For 
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66. For ſetting apart a day of public faſting and hu- 
miltation to be obſcrved on Thurſday the thirtieth day 
of March 1651, within the cities of London and Mid- 
dleſex, and the late lines of communication, and on 
the ſecond of April 1651, in all other places within this 
commonwealth, together with a declaration of the rea- 
ſons and grounds thereof, 

67. For declaring Thomas Cook, I'ſq; a traitor, un- 
lets he come in and render himſelf in cuſtody to the ſer- 
jeant at arms within four days. 

NNO 1651. 

An act for laying an impoiition upon coals, to- 

re the building and maintaining of ſhips for guard- 
ing the ſeas. 

2. For continuing the juriſdiction of the court of 
Admiralty. 

3. Concerning the new invention of melting down 
3 and other metals, with ſtone-coals, and other metals 
with ſtone-coals andother coals, without charking thereof. 

An additional act concerning the proceedings of 
the law in Engliſh. 

5. For continuing the aſſeſſment of 120, ooo l. per men- 
fem, tor ſix months, from the 25th of March, 1651, for 


maintenance of the armies in England, Ireland, and Scot- 


land, 

6. For adding commiſſioners for the aſſeſiment. 

7. For the impreſſing of ſoldiers for the ſervice of the 
Commonwealth in Ireland. 

8. For continuance of the committee for the army 
and treaſurers at war, 

9. For continuing the high court of juſtice. 

10. For enabling the judges of the northern circuit 


to hold an afſize at Durham, on Monday the eleventh 


oy of Auguſt, 1651. 
For the ſale of ſeveral lands and eſlates forfeited 

to he Commonwealth tor treafon, 

12. For the fale of the goods belonging to the late 
king, queen, and prince. 

13. Againſt ſtealing or killing of deer. 

14. For prohibiting any perſon to take above 61. for 
loan of 100l. by the year. 

15. Prohibiting correſpondence with Charles Stewart 
or his party. 

16. Concerning the militias of the reſpeQive coun- 
ties within this Commonwealth. 
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15. An act with inſtructions to the commiſſioners of 
the reſpective miſitia. 

18. For the further continuin of the aſleſſment of 
one hundred and twenty thouſand puunds a-month, for 
three months, from the 29th of September, 1651, for 
maintenance of the armies in Fngland, Ireland, and 
Scotland. | 

19. Fnabling the commiſſioners of the militia to raiſe 
monies for the preſent ſervice of this Commonwealth. 

20. For the continuance of the committee for the ar- 
my and treaſurers at war | 8 


21. For continuing the high court of juſtice. 

22. For providing for maimed ſoldiers and widows of 
Scotland and Ireland. | 

23. For increaſe of ſhipping, and encouragement of 
the navigation of this nation. 

24. For raiſing of 90,000 l. a- month, for fix months, 
to commence the 25th of December, 1651, for main- 
tenance of the forces in England, Ireland, and Scot- 
land, raiſed by the authority of Parliament, for the 
ſervice of this Commonwealth. 

25. For appointing a committce for the army and 
treaſurers at war. 

26. An act for the continuance of a former a&, enti- 
tled, An act empowering ſeveral commiſſioners o put in 
execution all and every the powers and authorities here- 
tofore given to the commiſſioners for compounding with 
delinquents, until the 1ſt of November, 1652. 

27. For making void all titles of honor, dignity, or 
precedences given by the late king, ſince the 4th of 
January, 1641. 

28. Of gereral pardon and oblivion. 

29. For the better and more eſfectual diſcovery and 

proſecution of thieves and highwaymen. 

30, For impreſſing of ſeamen. 

31. An ad for the further enabling the truſtees for ſale 
of the ſeveral lands of the late king, queen and prince, to 
give ſecurity of the ſaid lands on ſeveral debentures. 

32. For making navigable the river of Wye. 

33. For reviving and continuing of ſeveral acts of 
Parliament, touching the militias of the city of Weſt- 
minſter, Porough of Southwark, and the hamlets of the 
'Tower of London. 

34. For empowering the militia of the city of Lon- 
don to raiſe horſe. 
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35. Empowering the reſpective militias of London, 
the hamlets of the Tower, Southwark and Weſtminſter, 
to raiſe foot. 

36. For ſetting apart Friday the twenty-fourth day of 
October 1651, for a day of public thankſgiving, together 
wt a narrativedeclaring the reaſons and grounds thereof, 

For continuing an act for advance and regulating 
ws * Th of this commonwealth, until the laſt of De- 
cember 1651. 

38. For continuing two former acts touching electi. 
ons in the city of London. 

39. For the execution of a judgment given in Faris 
ment againſt lieutenant-colonel John Lilbourn. 

ANN O 1652. 

1. An ordinance for continuance of the act for re- 
demption of captives. 

2. Prohibiting the planting of. tobacco in England. 

For continuing John Bradſhaw, ſerjeant at law, 
chancellor of the duchy and county-palatine of Lancaſ- 
ter, and Bartholomew Hall; Eſq; attorney-general of the 
duchy of Lancaſter, and for continuing the juriſdiction 
of the ſaid duchy and county-palatine of Lancaſter. 

4. For transferring the powers of the committees for 
obſtructions. : 

5. For relief of poor priſoners. 

6. An additional act for ſale of the fee-farm rents. 
7. For raifing of go, ooo l. by the month, for fix 
months, to commence the 24th of June, 1652, until 


the 25th of December next enſuing, towards the main- 


tenance of the forces in England, Ireland, and Scotland, 


raiſed by authority of Parliament, ſor the ſervice of this 
Commonwealth. | 


8. For the continuance of the committee for the ar- 
my and treaſurers at war. 

9. For transferring the powers of the committees for 
indemnity, 

10. For relief of the ſeveral counties, in caſe of be- 
ing doubly charged with aſſeſſments, through default of 
treaſurers, receivers-general, collectors, or ſub-collectors, 

11. For ſeveral lands and eſtates forfeited to the Com- 
monwealth for treaſon, appointed to be ſold for the uſe 
of the nav 

12. For enabling the judges of the Northern circuit 


to hold an aſſize at Dureſme, on Friday the 27th of 


Auguſt, 1652. | 
Dd4 | 13. For 
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13. For the ſettling of Ireland. 

14. For ſtating and determining the accounts of ſuch 
officers and ſoldiers as are or have been employed in the 
ſervice of this Commonwealth in Ireland. 

15. For calling home ſeamen and mariners, and inhi- 
biting ſuch to ſerve abroad without licenſe. 

16. An additional act for ſale of fee- farm rents. 

17. For reviving a former act for relief of perſons 
upon articles. 

18. For difenabling delinquents to bear office, or to 
have any voice or vote in elections of any public officer. 

19. For further empowering the commiſſioners tor 
removing obſtructions to determine claims, 

20. For conſtituting Matthias Valentine, Eſq; a truſ- 
tee for ſale of ſeveral lands and eſtates forfeited to the 
Commonwealth for treaſon, in the place of Sampſon 


Sheffield, Eſq; deceaſed. 


21. For continuing the commiſſioners for compound- 
ing. 

22. For continuance of judicatories in Scotland. 

23. An additional aQ for ſale of feveral lands and ef- 
tates forfeited to the Commonwealth tor treaſon 

24. For an aſſeſſment at the rate of 120,000 l. by 
the month, for ſix months, from the 25th of Decem- 
ber, 1652, to the 24th of June next enſuing, towards 
the maintenance of the army in England, Ireland, and 
Scotland, as alſo for the navy. 

25. For conſtituting commiſſioners for ordering and 
managing the affairs of the Admiralty and navy. 

26. For conſtituting commiſſioners to have inſpection 
into the treaſuries of this Commonwealth, and for ſet- 
tling a treaſury, 


27. For aſcertaining the time of payment of monies 


due upon Weavers-Hall bills. 
28. Appointing a committee for the army, and trea- 
non at war. 
For further doubling the ſum of 100,000]. upon 


an "a entitled, An a8 Via ſale of ſeveral lands and eſ- 


tates forfeited to the Commonwealth for treaſon. 

30. For continuance of an act for redemption of 97 
tives. 

31. For the expoſing to ſale divers caſtles, houſes, 
p. arks; lands and hereditaments belonging to the late king, 
queen, or prince, exempted from ſale by a former act. 

Ja Empowering the commiſſioners for inſpeQing the 

treaſu- 
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treaſurics to iſſue warrants for payment of the monies 
appointed for the uſe of the navy. 

33. For continuing John Bradſhaw, ſerjcant at law, 
chancellor of the duchy and county-palatine of Lancaſ- 
ter, and Bartholomew Hall, Eſq; attorney-general of the 
duchy of Lancaſter, ard for continuing the juriſdiction 
of the ſ2id duchy and county-palatine of Lancaſter, 

34. For reviving ol a former act, entitled, An act 
againſt unlicenſed and ſcandalous books and pamphlets, 


and for regulating of printing, with ſome additions and 
explanations. 


35. For making of falt pc etre. 
36. For unpreſiing of ſeamen. 
37. For the continuance of the cuſtoms until the 25th 


of March, in the year 1654. 


38. For contindance of an impoſition upon coals, to- 
wards the building . maintaining ſhips for guarding 


the ſeas. 


39. An act for hs obſervation of a day of public 
faſting and humiliation. 

40. For ſetting apart Wedneſday, the t3th day of 

October, 1652, for a day of public faſting and humiliation. 

ANN O 1643; | 

I. An act for probate of wills, and granting admini- 

ſtrations. 


2. For continuing the juriſdi gion of the duchy of 
the county- palatine of Lancaſter. 

3. An act appointing a committee for the army, and 
treaſurers at war, 

4. For conſtituting coramiſſioners for ordering and 
managing the affairs of the Admiralty and navy. 

5. Touching the ſeveral receipts of the revenue, and 
treaſuries of the commonwealth, and the bringing the 
ſame into one treaſury. 

6. For taking away fines upon bills, declarations and 
original writs. 

7. An additional act for ſtating and determining the 
accounts of the officers and ſoldiers of the army in Ireland. 

8. Touching marriages, and the regiſtering thereof; 
and alſo toucking births and burials. 

9. For the more ſpeedy and effectual bringing-in of 
the arrears of the exciſe. 

10. Concerning the planters of tobacco in England. 

11. For continuing of the receipts of exciſe until the 
twenty-ninth day of December 1653. 

85 12. An 
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12. An explanatory additional act for the ſale of the 
remaining fee- farm rents, and the finiſhing of that 
whole affair. 

13. For continuing the privileges and juriſdiction of 
the county of Lancaſter. 

14. For the ſpeedy and effectual ſatisfaction of the 
adventurers for lands in Ireland, and of the arrears due 
to the ſoldiery there, and of other public debts, and 
for the encouragement of Proteſtants to plant and inha- 
bit Ireland. 

15. For the relief of creditors and poor priſoners. 

16, For accounts, and clearing of public debts, and 
for diſcovering frauds or concealments of any thing due 
to the commonwealth, 

17. For confirmation of the ſales of the eſtates of Sir 
John Stowell, knight of the Bath. 

18. An act touching idiots and lunatics. 

19. An a& empowering the committee of the army 
to ſtate and determine the accounts of all officers and 
ſoldiers, and others employed by them, for monies by 
them received from the 26th of March 1647, until the 
25th of July 1653. 

20. An act enabling the commiſſioners of Parliament 
for compounding with delinquents, to diſpoſe of two 
parts of the lands and eſtates of Recuſants, for the be- 
nefit of the commonwealth. 

21. For the better and more effectual diſcovery 
and proſecution of thieves and highwaymen. 

22. For the continuing the powers of the commiſ- 
ſioners for compounding, &c. advance of money, and 
indemnity, 

23. For redreſs of delays and miſchiefs ariſing by 
writs of error, and writs of falſe judgment in ſeveral 
caſes. 

24. For repealing of a branch of a certain act of the 
late Parliament, entitled, An a& for ſubſcribing the 
Engagement, 

25. Concerning the determination of ſeveral claims 


now depending before the commiſſioners for removing 


obſtructions. 


26. For regulating the making of ſtuffs in Norfolk 
and Norwich. 


27. For the deafforeſtation, ſale, and improvement 
of the foreſts, and of the honors, manors, lands, tene- 
ments, and hereditaments, within the uſual limits and 

peram- 
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perambulations of the ſame, heretofore belonging to 
the late king, queen, and prince. | 
28. For eſtabliſhing an high court of juſtice. 

29. For an aſſeſſment at the rate of 120,000). by the 
month, for ſix months, from the twenty-fifth day of 
December 1653, to the twenty-fourth day of June then 
next enſuing, towards the maintenance of the armies 
and navies of this Commonwealth. 


30. A declaration for a time of public thankſgiving 


upon the 25th of this inſtant, Auguſt, for the great 
victory lately vouchſafed to the fleet at ſea. 

1. AN ORDINANCE for continuing of the exciſe. 

2. For continuation of an act of Parliament, entitled, 
An act for redemption of captives. 

3. For the reviving of an act of parliament, entitled, 
An at for probate of wills, and granting adminiſtrations, 

4. For alterations of ſeveral names and forms hereto- 
fore uſed in courts, writs, grants, patents, commiſſions, 
&c. and ſettling of proceedings in courts of law, juſtice, 
and equity within the Commonwealth of England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland, according to the preſent government. 

5. For appainting commiſſioners lor the better order- 
ing and bringing in the duty ot exciſe, and the arrears 
thereof. 

6. For continuing the powers of the commiſſioners 
for compounding, &c. the committee for advance of 
money, and commiſſioners of indemnity. 


7. For repealing of ſeveral acts and reſolves of par- 


liament, made for or touching the ſubſcribing or taking 
the Engagement. 

8. Declaring the offences therein mentioned, and no 
other, ſhall be adjudged high-treaſon within the Com- 
monwealth of England, Scotland, and Ireland, and the 
dominions thereunto belonging. 

9. For appointing a committee for the army and 
treaſurers at war. 

10. For the better ordering and diſpoſing the eſtates 
under ſequeſtration. 


11. Tovching the aſſeſſing, levying, and colleQing 


of the latter three months aſſeſſment, appointed by an 
act of the late parliament, entitled, An act for an aſſeſſ- 
ment at the rate of 120,000]. by the month, for ſix 
months, from the 25th of December, 1653, to the 
24th of June then next enſuing, towards the mainte- 
nance of the armies and navies of this e 7 
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ba An ordinance of explanation touching treaſons. 
For reviving the juriſdiction of the county-pala- 


3 of Lancaſter, and for holding an afſize there. 


75 For continuing the exciſe, 

For continuation of an act of parliament, entitled, 
An act for the continuation of the cuſtoms until the 2oth 
day of March, in the year 1653. ; 

16. For appointing commiſſioners for nnn of 
public preachicrs. 

17. For continu: tion of an aQ, entitled, An act for 
laying an impoſition upon coals, towards the building 
and maintaining ſhips for guarding the ſeas. 

18. For paſling cuſtodies of idiots and lunatics. 

19. Declaring that the proceedings in caſe of murder 
in Ireland ſhall be as formerly. 

20. For ſettling and confirming of the manors of 
Framlingham ard Saxtead, in the county of Suffolk, 
and the lands, tenements, and hereditaments thereanty 


belonging, deviſed by Sir Robert Hitcham, knight, and 


late ſerjcant at law, to certain Charitable uſes, 

21. For continuing an act for impreſſing of ſeamen. 

22. For relief of perſons that have acted in the ſer- 
vice of the Parliament. 

ANN O 1654. | 

1. Anordinance for ſuſpending the proceedings of the 
judges named in the ad, entitled, An act for the relief 
of = and poor priſoners. 

For prohibiting cock- matches. 

os For the better amending and keeping in repair the 
common highways within this nation, 

4. For continuing one act of parliament, entitled, An 
act for probate of wills and granting adminiſtrations. 

5. For adjourning part of Faſter-term, 

6. For empowering commiſſioners to put in execution 
an = of parliament, entitled, An act prohibiting the 
planting of tobacco in England. 

7. Touching ſurveyors of highways for this preſent 
year 1654. | 

8. Pardon and grace to the people of Scotland. 

9. For uniting Scotland into one Commonwealth with 
England. 
10, For ereQting heron 1 in Scotland. 

11, For ſetiling the eſtates of ſeveral excepted perſons 
in Scotland in truſtees, to the uſes herein expreſſed. 

12. For further ſuſpending the proceedings of the 


judges 


pr 
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judges named in an ac, entitled, An act for the relief 
of creditors and poor priſoners. 


13. An additional ordinance for the exciſe. 

14. For further doubling upon and finiſhing the ſale 
of deans, deans and chapters lands, and of manors of 
rectories, glebe-lands, &c. 

15. For continuing an ordinance, entitled, An ordi- 
nance for further ſuſpending the proceedings of the 
judges named in an act of parliament, entitled, An ag 
for relief of creditors and poor priſoners, until the 3ſt 
of May inſtant. 

16. For holding the county-court for the county of 
Cheſter at the town of Norwich, during the continu- 
ance of the infection of the plague in Cheſter. 

17. For relief of debtors in Scotland, in ſome caſes 
of extremity, 

18. For explanation of a former ordinance, entitled, 
An ordinance for better amending and keeping in repair 
the common highways within this nation. 

19. For empowering the commiſſioners appointed to 
conſider of the matters contained in the 28th article of 
the treaty with the States-General, to adminiſter an oath. 

20. For preſervation of the works of the great level 
of the fens. 


21. An explanation touching the juriſdiction of the 
court of Admiralty. _ 

22. For an aſſeſſment for ſix months, from the 24th 
of June, 1554, for maintenance of the armies and na- 
vies of this Commonwealth, at the rate of 120,000. 
per menſem, for the firſt three months, and at the rate 
of go, oool. per menſem, for the laſt three months thereof. 

23. For enabling the judge or judges of the Northern 
circuit to hold an aſſize and gaol-delivery at Durham. 

24. For the further doubling of 20001. upon deans, 
deans and chapters lands, manors of reQtories, glebe- 

lands, &c. | | 

25 For relief of creditors and poor priſoners. 

26. For reviving the court of the duchy of Lancaſter. 

27. For eſtabliſhing an high court of juſtice. 

28. For bringing the public revenues of this Com- 
monwealth into one treaſury. 

29. Appointing who ſhall be juſtices of aſſize for-the 
county-palatine of Lancaſter. | 

30. For giving further time for approbation of public 
preachers. | | 

31. For the regulation of hackney-coachmen in Lon- 
don, and the places adjacent. 32, For 
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32. For the further encouragement of the adven- 
turers for lands in Ireland, and of the ſoldiers and other 
planters there. | 

33. For diſtribution of the elections in Scotland. 

34. For diſtribution of the elections in Ireland. 

35. For indemnity to the Engliſh Proteſtants of the 
province of Munſter in Ireland, 

36. Againſt challenges, duels, and all provocations 
thereunto. 

37. For continuing the committee for the army and 
treaſurers at war. 

38. Empowering the commiſſioners of the cuſtoms 
and others, for the better ſuppreſſing of drunkenneſs and 
profane curſing and ſwearing in perſons employed under 
them. | | 

39. For prohibiting horſe-races for ſix months. 

40. For appointing a committee of the adventurers 
for lands in Ireland, for determining differences among 
the ſaid adventurers. 

41. For relief of creditors and poor priſoners. 

42. For the better redreſs of the abuſes committed 
upon the river of Thames, and waters of Medway. 

43. For appointing commiſſioners to ſurvey the fo- 
reſts, honors, manors, lands, tenements, and heredita- 
ments, within the uſual limits and perambulations of 
the ſame, heretofore belonging to the late king, queen, 
and prince. 

44. For the better regulating and limiting the juriſ- 
diction of the high court of Chancery. 

45. For ejeCting of ſcandalous, ignorant, and inſuffi- 
cient miniſters and ſchoolmaſters. 

46. For appointing the exciſe of alum and copperas. 

47. For taking an account of the monies received 
upon the act for the better propagation and preaching 
of the Goſpel in Wales. 

48. For ſale of four foreſts or chaſes reſerved for col- 
lateral ſecurity to the ſoldiers. 

44909. For the better maintenance and encouragement 
of preaching miniſters, and for uniting of pariſhes. 

50. For enabling ſuch ſoldiers as ſerved the Com- 
mon wealth in the late wars to exerciſe any trade. 


51. Touching the office of poſtage of letters, in-land 
and foreign. 


52. For giving liberty for the carrying of mill- ſtones, 


timber, ſtone, &c. | 
53. Touching fines. $4. For 
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54. For further doubling upon deans and chapters lands. 

55. For admitting Proteſtants in Ireland to compound, 

56. For bringing ſeveral branches of the revenue un- 
der the managing and government of the commiſſioners 
for the Treaſury and court of Exchequer. 

57. For reviving and continuing an act of parliament 
for recovery and preſervation of many thouſand 1cr-s of 
ground in Norfelk and Suffols, ſurrounded by the gage 
of the ſea. 

58. For continuance and maintenance of the alins- 
houſes and alms-men, called Poor Knights, and ober 
charitable and pious uſes ; whereof the late dean and 


canons of Windſor were feoffees in truſt. 


59. An additional ordinance to the ordinance appoint— 
ing commiſſioners for approbation of public preachers. 

60. For appointing viſitors for the univerſities, 

ANNO 1656. 

1. An ACT that the paſſing of bills ſhall not deter- 
mine this preſent ſefſion of parliament. 

2. For renouncing and diſannulling the pretended title 
of Charles Stewart, &c. 

3. For the ſecurity of his highneſs the lord-protector's 
perſon, and continuance of the nation in peace and ſafety, 

4- For taking away the court of Wards and Liveries, 

5. For exportation of ſeveral commodities of the breed, 
growth, and manufacture of this commonwealth. 

6. The humble petition and advice of the knights, 
citizens, and burgeſſes now aſſembled in the parliament 
of this commonwealth. 

7. For the taking away of purveyance and compoſt- 
tion for purveyance. 

8. For limiting and ſettling the prices of wines. 


9. For the continuing and eſtabliſhing the ſubſidy of 


tonnage and poundage, and for reviving an act for the 

better packing of butter, and redreſs of abuſes therein. 
10. Touching ſeveral acts and ordinances made ſince 

the 20th of April, 1653, and before the 3d of Septem- 


ber, 1654, and other acts, &c. 


11. Inſtructions, &c. for the four foreſts, 

12. For an aſſeſſment upon England, at the rate of 
60,000l. by the month, for three months, from the 
25th day of March, 1657, to the 24th of June then 


next enſuing. ' 


13. For the three months aſſeſſments in Ireland, for 
the maintenance of the Spaniſh war, and other ſervices 
ef the Commonwealth. 14. For 
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| It, For raifing of 15,0001. ſterling in Scotlard. 
For the better obſervation of the Lord's-day. 
a I. For convicting, diſcovering, and repreſſing of 
Popiſn recuſants. 1 
17. For indemnifying of ſuch perſons as have aQed 
for the ſervice of the public. 
„18. The humble, additional, and explanatory petition 
and advice of the knights, citizens, and burgeſſes now 
aſſembled in the parliament of this Commonwealth. 
19. An additional act for the better improvement and 
advancing 'the receipts. of the exciſe and new impoſt. 
20. Againſt vagrants, and wandering, idle, diſſolute 
perſons. | 
21. For giving licence for tranſporting of fiſh in fo- 
reign bottoms. 


22. For the aſſuring, confirming, and ſettling of lands 
and eſtates in Ireland. 

23. For preventing the multiplicity of buildings in 
and about the ſuburbs of London, and within ten miles 
of the ſame. 

24. For an aſſeſſment, at the rate of 35,000. by the 
month, on England, 60ool. by the month upon Scot- 
land, and goool. by the month on Ireland, for three 
Fears, from the 24th of June, 1657, for a temporary 
ſupply towards the maintenance of the armies and navies 
of u Commonwealth. | 

For puniſhing ſuch perſons” as live at high rates, 
oy have no viſible eſtate, proteſſion, or calling anſwer- | 
able thereunto. 

26. For the attainder of the rebels in Ireland. | 

27. For the better ſuppreſſing of theft upon the bor- 
ders of England and Scotland, and for diſcovering of 
highwaymen and other felons, 

28. For the quiet enjoying of ſequeſtered parſonages 
and vicarages by the preſent incumbent. 

209. For the ſettling the poſtage of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland. 


30. For the improvement of the revenves of the cuſ- 
tom and exciſe. 

31. For the mitigation of the rigor of the foreſt-laws, 
within the foreſt of Dean, in the county of Gloceſter, and 
for Nen of wood and timber in the ſaid foreſt. 

32. For the adjournment of this, preſent parliament 


from the 26th of June, 165 7, unto the 20th of January 
next enſuing. 


END or ras FIFTH VOLUME. 


